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Ovr attention was attracted a short time back by the following para- 
graph in the letter of a correspondent to one of the daily papers from St. 
Petersburg : 

“The Invalide contains a highly interesting correspondence from the 
fortress of Vernoié, in the Tartar country of Tian Chan, The district 
forms part of High Tartary, and is a new addition to the Russian terri- 
tory. Both from its position in the centre of Asia, and the warlike but 
genial character of its inhabitants, the possession of the province is of 

aramount importance from a political point of view. The Russians 
on of course, discovered that the Tartars are at present in a very un- 
happy condition, smarting, as they do, under the nominal government of 
China, and suffering from occasional inroads of the Mussulmans of 
Kokand. It is equally needless to say that, acting upon the dictates of 
his wonted benevolence, the Czar resolved to annex the unfortunate 
natives, and place his outposts in a province, the southern frontiers of 
which are formed by the Himalayas. Nothing is said as to the exact 
limits which the Russians have reached in the newly-acquired land; but 
there are symptoms showing that the country has been incorporated as 
far as the immediate vicinity of Kashgar, a distance of about two hundred 
miles from the nearest point of British India.” ‘ 

The statement here made set us to work to consider what was the real 
position and extent of the province of Tian Chan, and of its fortress 
Vernoié, which the Russians were here said to have acquired for them- 
selves in Central Asia, and what relation had these acquisitions to other 
neighbouring tribes and countries as yet unsubjected by the Muscovite 
Colossus ? 

The task presented to us by this inquiry was far more difficult than we 
had at first anticipated. With the exception of our own countryman, 
Atkinson, whose explorations extended over several years, and the dates 
of which are not very clear, few or no travellers had, previous to those 
we shall have to notice in connexion with the occupation of the country 
in question by the Russians, even been near the great central lake of 
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Issyk Kul, or “ Warm Lake,” and which is situated in the very heart of 
the Asiatic continent. 

The country around this lake, and which is marked in most modern 
maps as belonging to the Chinese Empire, constituted formerly a portion 
of the old kingdom of Sungaria or Zungaria, the political existence of 
which ceased in the middle of the last century when it passed into the 
hands of the Chinese. 

This region is now, at the time we are writing, divided into two por- 
tions: first, Chinese Sungaria, commonly called Tian-chan-pi-lu, or the 
“country north of the Celestial mountains,” and which comprises the 
provinces of Ili (the great pecans | affluent of Lake Balkash), of Turba- 

tai, and of Kobdo; and, secondly, of Russian Sungaria, or the province 
of Semipalatinsk, as it is now officially designated, and which comprises 
the districts of Alata-u or Alatd, of Kapal or Kopal, and of Aya-guz or 
Serguio This territory is, like the lake in its centre, in the very 
heart of High or Central Asia, and at nearly equal distances from the 
Black Sea and the Yellow Sea, from Cape Severovostochnoi and Cape 
Comorin. 

A further acquaintance with this region, so remarkable in an ethno- 
logical and physical point of view, has been long a desideratum in 
geography. The persevering efforts of Baron de Humboldt and of 
the geographer Ritter, founded upon Chinese data, supplied and elu- 
cidated by learned sinologists, as Klaproth, Abel Remusat, Stanislaus 
Julien, Father Hyacinthe, and others, failed to furnish what was wanted, 
and their critical studies and laborious researches remained, accord- 
ing to their own admissions, in the region of conjectural geography. 
Scarcely a European had penetrated into this mysterious region, and 
even Atkinson only skimmed the southerly districts, or viewed them 
from a distance. Marco Polo proceeded on his overland journey to 
China by the route of the Celestial Mountains. Carpin (1246), André 
Lonjumel (1249), and Rubruquis (1252), appear also to have traversed 
Little Bokhara, proceeding towards Karakurum, at that time the capital 
of the Mongolian Khans, and still for difficulty of approach the Tim- 
bukhtu of Central Asia. This was the same route that was followed by 
the Princes Yaroslav, Alexander Nevsky, and the Armenian Prince 
Hiatum, who went on a mission to the Grand Khan in the thirteenth 
century. The accounts they have left of their journeys are, however, so 
imperfect as to be of no use whatsoever in a geographical point of view. 
It is the same with regard to the Itinerary of Baikof, sent to Pekin in 
1654 by Alexis Mikhailovitch, who passed by Lake Zaisan and the 
sources of the Kara Irtish or Black Irtish, and kept along the borders of 
Sungaria till he reached the great wall at the Chinese town of Huhu- 
hoton. 

In 1793, Sievers, a Russian naturalist, penetrated as far as Tarbagatai, 
and brought back the first positive information obtained with regard to 
the northern portions of the region in question. A Russian merchant, 
Putimtsev, succeeded in 1811 in reaching the two most flourishing towns 
of Sungaria, Kulja (Kouldja of the Franco-Russian reports) and Chugu- 
chak, or Tchougoutchak. The narrative of this journey, translated by 
Klaproth, was of the greatest assistance to Ritter in his description of 
Central Asia. The “ Sibirskoi Westnik ;” or, “ Siberian Messenger,’’ pub- 
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lished by Spasoky, contains also the record of a journey made by the 
miner Sneghireff, from Tarbagatai to Chuguchak, in the search for gold 

This was at the end of the eighteenth century. An account of 
an adventurous journey made by a gentleman of the name of Madatof is 
also preserved in the arehives of the city of Omsk. This traveller left 
Semipalatinsk in the first years of the nineteenth century, and directing 
his way by the Issyk Kul, he crossed the Celestial Mountains and Little 
Bokhara, and succeeded in reaching India. The merchant Boubéninof 
likewise travelled, in 1821, from Semipalatinsk to Kaskar. Meyer 
visited, in 1826, the Arkat Mountains, Janghistan, and the district of 
Karkarlinsk, in the steppe of the Kirghiz. As to De Humboldt, the ex- 
treme point reached by the illustrious traveller was the Chinese port of 
Baty, on the Irtish. 

Atkinson, after exploring the mountains of Tarbagatai, visited the 
great lakes of the same region—the Ala Kul, Bulkalsi Nur, and Ayar 
Nur, each with its more or Jess numerous tributaries, which fertilise the 
otherwise barren lands, and afford pasture to the vast herds of the 
Khirgiz and Mongolian Tartars, or Tatars. Crossing the Alata-u, he 
reached the long valley of the Ili, which pours its flood into the Balkash 
Nur or Tengiz Kul, south of which, and at the foot of the Celestial 
Mountains, is the great Issyk Kul. Mr. Atkinson also explored to a 
considerable extent the district of Kobdo, the chief features of which are 
the lakes Zaisan, Kizil Bash, or “ red-head,” Uki Aral Nur, and Ubsa 
Nur, with their affluents, the Zaisan giving origin to the great river 
Irtish, as also the lofty Tangnu mountains. 

The Russians proceeded, as usual, upon a totally different system. 
They scarcely care to explore; they stretch forth their Cossack, or 
Kassak stations like the feelers of an insect in search of its prey, yet 
apprehensive of danger. As early as the year 1831 the foundations of 
the station of Aya-guz were laid on the banks of the river of the same 
name, and which is a tributary to Lake Balkash—almost an inland sea. 
This is now the town of Serguiopol, and the Great Horde, having for 
chief Sultan Suk, son of Ablai Khan, is now subject to Russia. This 
combination of favourable circumstances not only opened the Balkash to 
travellers, but also permitted them to explore the mountainous regions of 
Sungaria. Thus, in 1834, the astronomer Fedoroff reached the river 
Lepsa, in 46 deg. 20 min. 30,sec. north latitude, and he also succeeded 
in visiting the western shore of Lake Zaisan, and determining trigono- 
metrically the heights of the Tarbagatai. 

In 1840, 1841, and 1842 the competent Russian travellers Karéline 
and Schrenk also penetrated into the mountainous parts of Sungaria. 
Karéline explored the valleys of the Lepsa, of the Sarkan, and of the 
Baskan up to the snow-line, whilst his companion, after having explored 
the Ala Kul, traversed Mount Alata-u and the Chinese frontier near the 
sources of the river Tentek ; he pushed his on on the one side 
towards the town of Chuguchak, and on the other to the mountains that 
border the river Kuk-su, and south-west of the Balkash towards the river 
Chu, or Techu. 

Two years subsequently, the Khirgiz of the Great Horde having made 
their submission, the Russians were enabled to occupy militarily that 
beautiful portion of Sungaria which is known under the name of Semi- 
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rechni, or the “Country of the Seven Rivers,’ in consequence of its 
being watered by that number of affluents to the Balkash. In 1846, the 
foundations of the town of Kapal were laid in a fertile plain at the foot 
of the Sungarian Alata-u, under the auspices of Prince Gortschakoff, at 
that time Governor-General of Western Siberia. The creation of the 
town of Kapal materially assisted the development of the relations pre- 
viously opened by the Russians with the Chinese limitrophal province of 
Ili. Commercial interchanges with the western frontier soon extended 
themselves, thanks to the neighbourhood of the towns of Kulja and of 
Chuguchak, although it maintained a contraband or smuggling character, 
—as the Western Chinese, or Si-jui, could only negotiate clandestinely 
with the Russians under the pretence of their being Khirgiz. As the 
latter were now enrolled as Cossacks, the subterfuge was a very nominal 
one. It had the effect, however, of bringing about the expedition of 
Colonel Kovalevsky, in 1851, to Kulja and to Chuguchak, where Russian 
factories were established, and a treaty of commerce was concluded with 
the Flowery Empire. Concluded on the 25th of July (6th of August), 
1851, this treaty was not made public by the Imperial Government until 
the 28th of February (11th of March), 1861, or nearly ten years after- 
wards. 

The creation of the town of Kapal, which flourished greatly, thanks to 
the development of agriculture in its neighbourhood by means of irriga- 
tion, did not, however, suffice to protect the Khirgiz, who had submitted 
to Russia, from the attacks of their countrymen, the Kara Khirgiz, or 
Black Khirgiz, who wandered in the valley of Lake Issyk Kul and near 
the sources of the river Ili. The town was situated on the northern 
limits of the territory of the Khirgiz, whose southern frontier beyond the 
Ili remained open. This state of things obliged General Hasford, at that 
time Governor of Siberia, to occupy the trans-Llian country comprised 
between the river Ili and the snowy chain of the trans-Ilian Alata-u, so 
as to bring the left flank of the Khirgiz steppe, subjected by Russia, 
into contact with the Pacific frontiers of China and the line of moun- 
tains. 

This great and decisive movement was put into execution in 1853. 
The first Russian detachment which crossed the Ili, under Colonel Gut- 
kovsky, met with serious opposition on the part of several tribes of the 
Great Horde, hostile to Russia, and who were enabled to hold their own 
by withdrawing to the stronghold of Sultan Tutchu-Beg, or Toutchou- 
Beg, on the river Keskelen. (The Turkish Bey, a prince, is pronounced 
by the common people Beg, and it becomes admittedly so in High Asia, 
where Tagh, a mountain, becomes Tag, and Giil, a lake, Kul.) The 
following year, however, the whole region was occupied by the Russians 
under Colonel Peremychlisky, the stronghold of the Khirgiz was razed to 
the ground, and coolilt of the nomades submitted; the rest withdrew 
towards the frontiers of Kokan, on the banks of the Talas, and the Syr 
Dariah, or Jaxartes. The Russian detachment wintered in the defile of 
the river Talgar, and, finally, the old commercial and once flourishing 
town of Alma-ti, “the place of apples,” situate in a picturesque spot at 
the foot of the trans-Ilian Alata-u, in a valley clad with orchards of 
apples and apriccts, was converted into the Russian fort of Vernoié. 
The occupation of this fertile trans-Ilian region, so admirably adapted 
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for gardening and agriculture,* and blessed with a mild and healthy 
climate, put an end to the attacks of the Buriuts against the Khirgiz of 
the Great Horde. Soon afterwards, indeed, Burambai, or Burambeg, great 
manap or sultan of the Bugu, a tribe which belonged to the family of the 
Buriuts, and was domiciled between the Celestial Mountains and the 
trans-Ilian Alata-u, near the Issyk Kul, the sources of the river Ili, and 
the Chinese highway which leads to the defile of Mussart, meeting with 
no aid from the Chinese, upon whom he nominally depended, against the 
attacks of the warlike tribes of Sary Baghish, sent in his submission to 
General Hasford, and claimed his protection against the assaults of the 
neighbouring tribes. 

A Russian detachment was accordingly pushed on from Fort Vernoié 
towards the Issyk Kul, in order to reconcile the inimical tribes, and at 
the same time to reconnoitre the valley of the Issyk Kul. Colonel 
_ Homentofsky, who commanded the expeditionary column, and Major- 
General Baron Silverhelm, who led the levies of Khirgiz Cossacks 
recently raised in the newly-created province of Semipalatinsk, were the 
first Russians who had the gratification of contemplating the great lake 
and the snowy summits of the Tian Chan, or Celestial Mountains, the 
object of the long-continued studies of Baron de Humboldt, and which 
that illustrious traveller had been so desirous of exploring himself. 
Unfortunately, the critical position of the Russian column, placed be- 
tween two tribes, one of which was openly hostile, and the other only 
problematically allied, necessitated its withdrawal, and the topographers 
and engineers who accompanied it were unable in consequence to pene- - 
trate into the interior of the chain of the Celestial Mountains. The most 
southerly point attained by Lieutenant Yanovski was the sources of the 
river Za-uka. 

The Imperial Geographical Society of Russia sent an expedition to 
explore the less known parts of Central Asia in the year 1856. Séménof 
was placed in charge of this important mission, which arrived at Fort 
Vernoié two months after the return of the expeditionary column to 
the Issyk Kul. This did not prevent his proceeding, with an escort 
of only a dozen Cossacks, to the eastern limits of the lake, and on the 
9th of September he first discerned from the heights of Cape Kuka 
Kulusun the majestic chain of the Celestial Mountains, stretching from 
the sources of the Jirgalan (Djirgalan of the Franco-Russian reporters) 
to the opposite limits of the lake. This portion of the Celestial Moun- 
tains is marked in Atkinson’s map as the Mussur ‘Tagh and Mussur-ula- 
Tagh, and it prolongs the Syan Shan, or Tian Chan, by the Mussur Daban 
to the trans-llian Alata-u, which separates the sources of the Syr, or 
Jaxartes, from the Balkash Nur and the valley of the Chu. It is probable 
that the name was given to our countryman from the defile or pass de- 
scribed by the Russians under the name of Mussart, and by which a 
Chinese highway leads to Kokan, Khojend, Tash Kand, and the other 





* Sir Roderick I. Murchison, speaking, in his Anniversary Address to the 
Royal Geographical Society, May 27, 1861, of Venuikof, says, “ This gentleman 
has, to a great extent, dissipated the illusions hitherto entertained by some 
persons in Russia as to the great fertility of the country in the vicinity of the Ili 
river, and its adaptability to cultivation, and especially in reference to coloni- 
sation. 
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t commercial towns on the Jaxartes on the one side, and to Kashkar, 
arkand, and the other centres of commerce and consumption on the 
Tarim on the other. 

Séménof, after returning to Vernoié, started thence for the pass 
or defile of Boam, at the sources of the river Chu, and at the western 
extremity of the Issyk Kul, and by which pass he was enabled to reach, 
in company with forty Cossacks, the country at the foot of the Celestial 
Mountains. Here he fell in with the tents of the Sary Baghish, who 
had only recently had a sanguinary engagement with a column sent from 
Vernoié, on the banks of the river Chu. These poor mountaineers re- 
ceived the expedition with hospitality, notwithstanding ; but the leader 
of the expedition wisely deemed it best not to venture farther into the 
mountains for fear of reprisals on their part, for they had sustamed severe 
losses, we are told, in their engagement with the imperial troops. 

Etymological inquiries, when mixed up with geographical descriptions, 
are generally so many impertinences ; but in this case it is of importance, 
as we have got in the Sary Baghish to a new class of names, to explain 
the meaning of the word Sir, or Sar, adjectively, siri, or sari, and which 
in High Asia, as im Persia, Kurdistan, and other districts of the East, is 
the equivalent for “high,” “lofty,” “great.” It is applied by some to 
a mountain, by others to a high priest. But in the district we are now 
in it denotes alike a lofty mountain and the sources of a river when at a 
great elevation. The Sir, or Syr, for example, is, with the addition 
generally made of Dariah, “valley,” the name of the Jaxartes, as the 
“ Head River.” The Amu Dariah, or Oxus, has its sources in the Sari 
Kul, a noble lake situated on the Bami Dunya, or “ terraced roof of the 
world,” at an elevation of 15,600 feet above the sea (Lieutenant Wood, 
in Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. x. pp. 535, 536). The 
editor of the journal opines that the Sari Kul is the head of the Sir or 
Jaxartes, confounded by Lieutenant Wood with the Amu or Oxus. There 
18 NO reason for any such a supposition, since the word Sir, or Sar, applies 
to other mountains, streams, and lakes besides the Jaxartes. Sira, or 
Syra, is the name of the Indus itself, from Sehwan upwards (See Sir 
Alexander Burnes, in Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. iii. 
p- 182), and the word does not so much mean north, as contradistinguished 

m Lur, as it means the upper river, or head of the river; we have also 
the well-known old fort of Sircote, properly Sir-Kut in the Himalaya ; 
we have the word in military rank as Sirdar, and combined with another 
of the same meaning, as Sir-Bash, an affluent of the Caspian, equivalent 
to “ Head Head.” We shall now understand the origin of the name of 
the Sary Baghish—mountaineers dwelling in the fertile but high valleys 
between the Alata-u and the Celestial Mountains. It is not a little 
curious, and at the same time illustrative of the difficulties we have to 
fight with in Oriental orthographies, where no system is adopted, that 
the name is written in the Russo-Frankish teports before us, S’ary 
Bagisch, Sara Baghish, and Sary Bagish—actually, sometimes, in three 
different ways in the same page. 

The struggle between the two tribes of the Sary Baghish and the Bogu 
recomme in the spring of 1857 with greater fierceness than ever. 
Nevertheless circumstances singularly favoured Séménoff on a new ex- 
ploratory journey which he made to the Celestial Mountains. He pre- 
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sented himself at the A-ul, or encampment of Burambai (Atkinson writes 
the word Aoul—Sabir Aul. It is, however, pronounced A-ul), at the 
head of twenty-five Cossacks and eight hundred Khirgiz of the Great 
Horde, who had reinforced the traveller's party, under the command of 
Sultan Tesek. This gave rise to a report that a strong Russian detach- 
ment had gone to the aid of the Bogu. The Sary Baghish abandoned, 
in consequence, the plunder which they had carried away from the Bogu, 
and fled across the Mus Tag or Mussur Tagh to the country watered by 
the upper tributaries of the Syr-Dariah or Jaxartes. The Bogu, who had 
been driven from their territories by the Sary Baghish towards the Chinese 
frontier, were thus enabled to return to their pastures, and attributing 
this good fortune to Séménof, they assisted him as much as lay in 
their power in the accomplishment of his objects. Thanks to this assist- 
ance, Séménof, after coasting the southern shore of the Issyk Kul, 
was enabled in July, 1857, to traverse the gigantic defile of Za-uku- 
Davan, and to reach the sources of the Narym, one of the tributaries of 
the Syr-Dariah, still occasionally called the Yaksart, of which Jaxartes 
was the classical corruption. 

Taking an easterly direction thence, he penetrated further into the 
Celestial Mountains, and ascended the Tengri Tag—the culminating 
point of the whole chain, and crowned with perpetual snow. Seménof 
is also said to have discovered upon this occasion the sources of the Sa 
Jaz, in the glacier of the Tengri Tag. This new Sary is a tributary to 
the Tarim Kula, or Urgayu (also written Erghéou and Erghén), whose 
other tributaries are the rivers of Kashkar and Yarkand. Little Bokhara, 
or Syan Chan Nanglu—as Atkinson calls the country—depends for its 
existence upon this river and its tributaries. It is also the most central 
of all the important rivers of the Asiatic continent, and loses itself in the 
unexplored Lob Nur. To those who view with distrust the progress of 
Muscovite power in Central Asia, it is equally curious to think, that with 
a good glass, and under favourable circumstances, the snowy summits of 
the Bulur Tagh, and of the Tsungling, or Kara-Kurum Mountains, if 
not of the Hindhu Kush, or Indian Caucasus, and of the Himalaya 
itself, might have been visible from the same culminating point. 

Another Russian explorer, designated as Sultan Valikhanof, carried his 
explorations the ensuing year beyond the point reached by Séménof. 
He crossed the Celestial Mountains and visited Kashkar and Yanichar 
(Yeni-Shahir, “ new town”), but he was unable to cross the sandy desert 
that extends between the latter and Yarkand, on account of the disturbed 
state of Kokan, and which reacted upon Kashkar. Sultan Valikhanof 
took part in the first expedition of the Russians to Issyk Kul in 1856, he 
afterwards resided three months at Kalja, and is said to have explored all 
that portion of Sungaria, which is comprised between Lake Ala- Kul and 
the Celestial Mountains, of which he also effected an ascent by following 
the valley of the Jirgalan. 

Sultan Valikhanof is described as the son of a Khirgiz Sultan, and a 
descendant of the famous Janghiz Khan. He first brought home news 
of the murder of the unfortunate Adolphe Schlagintweit, massacred at 
Kashkar a short time previously to his (the said Sultan’s) arrival at that 
city. Some doubts have been expressed as to the Russian traveller 
having acted in a manner likely to proeure a kindly reception to the 
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unfortunate Prussian who was travelling in British interests, and who 
came from the Kara-Kurum, whilst the descendant of Janghiz Khan was 
coming from the Celestial Mountains. These may, however, have no 
other foundation than the extreme susceptibility of parties having different 
interests. The name, however, has been ridiculed, with much apparent 
reason ; Vali Khan is as well known a Persian name as the terminal “ of” 
or “ov” is Russian. The Sultanate is, we have seen, in High Asia. 

With the lapse of time the Russian topographers succeeded, not only 
in mapping down the two chains of mountains parallel to the Alata-u, 
which run to the north of the Issyk Kul, but also of the more imposing 

rtion of the Celestial Mountains, from the source of the river Tékés to 
the road which leads by the defile of Za-ukirisk to Kashkar, and which 
is noticed by Séménof and Valikhanof under the name of Za-uka Davan. 
Lake Issyk Kul did not, on its side, escape the investigations of the 
Russians, and the staff of the Siberian army carried out the most minute 
explorations from 1854 to 1860. On the other hand, the Emperor 
Kien-lung despatched missionaries to survey the Chinese frontiers, which 
were thus being incorporated with Russia. These important labours 
were carried out under the direction of the Jesuits Felix d’Aroc and 
Hallerstein. 

A distinguished sinologist, Zakharof, formerly member of the eccle- 
siastical mission in China, now consul at Kalja, prepared, in 1858, 
a map after Chinese data, which he had obtained at Pekin. In the 
list of places fixed astronomically by the Jesuits, Zakharof is said to 
have only found two which belonged to the western portion of the 
traus-Ilian country, recently occupied by Russia; one, the mouth of the 
river Kunur Ulan—or Kounour Oulen, of the Russo-French reports— 
where it empties itself into the Issyk Kul ; the other, a point on the river 
Kara-tal, in the district of Kapal. 

The imperial staff-officers found themselves, then, under the necessity 
of sending expeditions in different directions in the newly-acquired 
territory. One of these was organised in 1859, with the co-operation 
of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg and was placed 
under the charge of Captain Golubéf. Another was organised, under 
the direction of Veniukof, the indefatigable explorer of the Ussuri, 
or “ Qussouri,” of the Franco-Russian reports. We are indebted to the 
latter explorer for the first correct details obtained of the Issyk Kul 
and of the configuration of that remarkable lake situated in the very 
heart of the Asiatic continent. 

It appears from Veniukof’s observations that the Issyk Kul is 1694 
versts long by 57 versts in its greatest width. (Golubéf made it 161 
versts in length by 50 versts wide, with a superfices of about 120 
square miles; Ritter made it 180 versts long by 50 versts wide.) Ac- 
cording to Veniukof, its superfices is 116 square miles. It receives 
seventy-two rivers, which are all frozen for three months in the year, 
but the lake itself is never entirely frozen over, although it is 5200 
feet above the level of the sea. Hence its name, Issyk Kul, or “ Warm 
Lake,” is very appropriate. It is the same with regard to another name 
it is known by—Tuz Kul, or “Salt Lake,” for its waters are as salt as 
those of the ocean, but without having the same bitter and disagreeable 
flavour. Its depth is unknown, but it is supposed to be considerable ; 
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for the bottom of the lake is formed by the prolongation of the slopes, 
generally very abrupt, of the surrounding mountains, more especially at 
the centre of the lake opposite to Kas (Ras? point) Sanghir and the 
river Tu Sar. It is, however, said that a sand-bank occurs in the middle 
of the lake, and there is also a tradition of a mass of stones, or the ruins 
of a town, having been seen beneath its waters. Veniukof accepts 
these statements with all due reserve until more ample information shall 
have been obtained. He believes that they had their origin in a legend 
connected with a Russian deserter, who is said, in 1840, in the time of 
the Manap Urman, to have navigated the lake on a raft, and first per- 
ceived houses at the bottom of the water. The Khirgiz who accom- 
panied Golubéf spoke likewise of a town which once occupied the 
site of the Issyk Kul, and said that the inhabitants having given an 
asylum to a noted sinner, the new Gomorrah was swallowed up, and its 
place occupied by a lake. In 1840 the lake is said to have cast yp two 
copper vessels, which were presented to the Khan of Kokan. A num- 
ber of human bones were also thrown up by the waters of the lake, and 
found on its northern shore, near Tura Aighir; but it was not deter- 
mined if these bones belonged to the dwellers in the doomed city, or 
merely to warriors who had fallen in some combat that had taken place 
on the shores of the lake. 

Golubéf started from St. Petersburg on the 12th of February, 
1859, in company with Motkof, an officer belonging to the corps of 
topographers, and he proceeded by way of Omsk, Semipalatinsk, Aya- 

and Kapal to the fort of Vernoi¢, where he was detained by indis- 
position till the 22nd of April. 

Fort Vernoié, in 43 deg. 15 min. north latitude, and 76 deg. 59 min. 
30 sec. east of the meridian of Greenwich, is, as before observed, almost 
in the centre of Asia, and is at present the most southerly point of the 
Russian possessions in that part of the world, as it is also the nearest 
point to the British possessions in India. In less than five years it has 
become the centre of activity among the Khirgiz, not only in an adminis- 
trative, but also, we are told, in a moral, religious, commercial, and 
— point of view. Vernoié, which is united to the town of Kapal 
y posts and villages of Cossacks, is thus considered, by the beneficial 
influence which it exercises upon the surrounding nomadic populations, 
as one of the most important advance-posts of civilisation in the steppes 
of Central Asia. It is situated at an elevation of 2500 feet, according 
to Golubéf, or 2430 feet, according to Obukh (to whom the Imperial 
Geographical Society of St. Petersburg recently voted a silver medal for 
a year’s barometrical and thermometrical observations made at this place), 
above the level of the sea. It is thus below the level of the lake from 
which it is 80 versts distant.* The maximum of the thermometer is in 
June, when it attains 26 deg. of Reaumur, and the minimum in January, 
when it falls as low as —12 deg. of the same scale. The mean of the 
barometer is 0.4450. 








* Earl de Grey, in his Anniversary Address to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, May 28, 1860, says that Captain Golubéf ascertained that the Issyk Kul 
“has an absolute elevation of about 5000 feet ; while Fort Vernoié, a modern 
Russian fortification, about 55 miles to the northward, lies 2700 feet below the. 
level of the lake.” . 
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Golubéf left Fort Vernoié, with an adequate escort on the 22nd of 
April, 1860, and directed his explorations towards the eastern side of the 
Issyk Kul. The banks of the lake had been at first occupied by the 
Bogu tribe of the Black Khirgiz, under the protection of the Russians, 
Quarrels with the Sary Baghish had, as before alluded to, driven away 
the first, who had removed their tents and herds to the river Ték¢s, in 
Chinese territory. The shores of the lake were in consequence unin- 
habited except at the western side. But shortly before Golubéf’s arrival, 
the Sary Baghish wishing to revenge the murder of their manap by the 
Bogu, had obliged the latter tribe to return from the river Chu to the 
banks of the Issyk Kul. 

A Russian detachment had, in consequence of this disorganised state 
of things, taken up its station at the point where the river Tuba falls 
into the lake, in order to defend the Bogu from the assaults of the Sary 
Baghish, who, as before observed, are tributary to the Khan of Khokan, 
a very powerful tribe, and exceeding hostile to the Russians. Part of 
the mission of this detachment was also to protect a Russian caravan 
which was expected from Kashkar, attesting to the slow but steady pro- 
gress of Russian commerce in that direction. This untoward state of 
things obliged Golubéf to change his itinerary, and to proceed first 
with the exploration of the country east of the river Karkara. After 
having traversed the river Chilik, or Tchilik, and the defiles, or passes, of 
Sairak Tash, Ayr (6300 English feet of absolute elevation), and Tiik 
Tash, he reached on the 4th of May the table-land of Karkara, which 
he found to be elevated 5900 feet above the level of the sea. Our 
explorer proceeded thence by the valley of Keghen, coasting the salt- 
lake of Boro-Dab-sun-nur, and thence crossing the Kara-ta-u Mountains, 
he reached the Buddhist monastery of Sumbah, or Soumbé, on the banks 
of the river of the same name, also called the Al-van, and a tributary of 
the Tékes. This monastery enjoys a high reputation among the Kalmuks 
of the neighbourhood, and even officials of high degree make pilgrimages 
to it, from Kulja, at certain seasons of the year. 

The monastery of Sumbah stands upon a lofty plateau, at an elevation 
of 7200 feet, in the midst of mountains, from the tops of which the 
gigantic peak of the Tengri Tagh may be seen on cleat mornings, 
dominating the chain of the Celestial Mountains. Its elevation is esti- 
mated at 21,000 feet. 

The expedition descended from Sumbah to the valley of the Ték¢s, 
which, at an elevation of 5700 feet above the level of the sea, is well 
watered, with magnificent meadows, where the Bogu were at that time 
encamped. Farther off, at the foot of the Celestial Mountains, the 
Kalmuks wandered, and still farther off a Chinese post was seen, defend- 
ing the pass of Mussart, as yet untrod by any European... 

Golubéf returned to the banks of the Karkara on the 16th of May, 
and selected the point where that river empties itself into the Kégher, 
which forms the present limit of the Russian possessions, for astronomical 
determination, and he subsequently joined the station so determined with 
the monastery of Sumbah, and a point on the left bank of the Tékés, 
where it receives the Urtun Mussart river (Ourtoun Moussart of the 
Report.) As to the mouth of the river Karkara, he resolved to unite it 
with a point selected on the east bank of the Issyk Kul, a proceeding 
which he carried out at a subsequent period. 
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On the 18th of May Golubéf left the banks of the Karkara, and 
after having traversed the pass of San-tash, celebrated in the campaigns 
of Tamerlan, he arrived on the 21st of May on the shores of the Issyk 
Kul, encamping at the mouth of the river Tuba, near the tomb of Isa 
Beg, and in the centre of a fine plain. Golubéf united this point 
trigonometrically with Vernoié and with the river Karkara. In the 
course of this last expedition the same traveller crossed the cols or high 
passes of Tobulgutin, Chun Bulak (16,400 feet), and Tur-gan, covered 
with snow, and on his return the pass of Kurmati, or Kourméty, also 
covered with snow, and one of the most difficult of all in the trans-Ilian 
Alata-u to effect a passage across it. 

In order to effect this passage, the party had to start early in the 
morning, descending at first to the elevated plateau of Dala-jik (7900 
feet), towards the river Chilik. It was with much trouble that a ford 
was effected across this deep and rapid torrent. The ascent of the moun- 
tain was then commenced, following at first the bed of the Shinota, and 
then that of Kurmati. At first the road did not present any very great 
difficulties, but it was in places obstructed by timber felled on purpose by 
the Khirgiz, to defend themselves against the attacks of hostile tribes. 
The cold was felt severely when they attained the region of perpetual 
snow. The path became at the same time more scarped and dangerous, 
The horses, deceived by the level surface of the snow, fell frequently into 
clefts between the rocks. A dense fog added to the painfulness of the. 
ascent. They succeeded at last in reaching the crest of the pass, and 
descended thence into the valley of the Issyk Kul, by a very fatiguing 
slope. Rolled stones and tumbled down rocks impeded their progress at 
every step, and it was necessary to dismount and help the horses over 
such a chaos. It was late at night before they obtained shelter in a 
cavern at the foot of the mountain, which was known to the guides. 

The next day Golubéf joined the Russian detachment, which was 
stationed at the mouth of the river Tuba. As a short time previously a 
strong column of infantry and Cossacks, with a numerous artillery, had 
effected a recognisance of the valley of the Chu, and had obliged the 
Sary Baghish to leave the northern shores of the lake, and to go and 
encamp beyond the river Jirgalan, on the southern bank, Golubéf 
conceived the project of fixing the astronomical position of the river 
Kutamalda, whose mouth constitutes the western limits of the lake, just 
as the mouth of the Tuba forms its eastern end. Many tumuli were 
met with on the northern side of the lake, and the remains of a rampart 
also exist near Tuba. Golubéf obtained four skulls of Black Khirgiz 
from a tomb, and two others near an abandoned Kokandian post. He 
proceeded from the mouth of the Kutamalda, by the passes of Tur 
Aighir and Dura Assy, to the valley of the Kébine, a large tributary to 
the Chu. Hence he crossed the northern chain of the trans-Ilian 
Alata-u, by the pass of Kerkelen. The latter, with an elevation of 
12,400 feet, and, like that of Dura-Assy, buried in perpetual snow, pre- 
sented many difficulties. The expedition lost seven camels in effecting 
the passage of the two defiles. This is a fatality which seems to attend 
upon all caravans, for the whole road seemed like the track of the Mor- 
mons across the so-called prairies, strewed with bones of animals and of 
human beings, and the fat and well fed birds of prey serve as guides 
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to the travellers, and point them out the way followed by their pre. 
decessors. 

Golubéf returned to Vernoié on the 25th of June, and made a short 
excursion to the newly-established fort of Kastek, about eighty vests from 
Vernoié, in order to fix its position. He also determined the position of 
Fort Iliisk, established on the left bank of the Ih. 

Leaving Vernoié on the Ist of August, our traveller went by Kapal to 
the country of the Seven Rivers, determining the longitude of Altymenil 
and of the village Kuk Su, “ Blue water,” whence he took his departure for 
the Chinese town of Kulja. To effect this he joined a caravan, which 
was conveying silver to the Russian factory, and which passed by the 
defiles of n Tash and Kara Sai to Burugudjir, the first Chinese post 
or station. Thence they proceeded, under the protection of a Chinese 
escort, to Kulga, situated on the right bank of the Ili, a prosperous 
commercial city, the residence of a high official, and with a population 
of 76,000 souls. Golubéf determined its position astronomically, and 
Motkof made a plan of the town. On the 23rd of August the expe- 
dition returned by the same road to Kapal, whence an excursion was 
made to Verkh-Lepsinsk and to Chubar-Agatsk. On his return to Kapal 
Golubtf was attacked with severe illness, from the frequent use of 
quicksilver in his astronomical observations, as also when filling his moun- 
tain barometers, and he was hence detained there till winter was so far 
advanced as to prevent any further exploration, beyond a branch excursion 
to Aya-guz a Chuguchak. 

It only remains to us now, after having given some account of the first 
slight notices obtained of these regions, of their gradual occupation by the 
Russians, and of the subsequent scientific explorations and recognisances, 
of which they have been the theatre, to give some account of the nature 
of the country itself, and of the character of its inhabitants. 

Séménof considers the plain, which extends between lakes Ala Kul 
aud Balkash, and which at the time of the overflow of the first, establishes 
a water communication between the two, as the natural limit of the 
Khirgiz steppe; and beyond which is Sungaria, with a soil, a flora, and 
a fauna, which present a particular character. 

But the so-called Sultan Valikhanof, does not entirely coincide in 
opinion with this view of the matter. The flora of the plains, he says, 
does not differ from that of the southern portions of the Khirgiz steppe ; 
as to the flora of the mountains, it, with some exceptions, resembles that 
of the Altai. It is only in the living creatures that a sensible difference 
is perceived. 

In relation to the distribution of the latter, Sungaria may be divided 
into three zones: that of the mountains, that of the sub-alpine region, 
and that of the plains. 

Quadrupeds, peculiar to the elevated regions of Southern Siberia and 
to the Khirgiz steppe, are to be met with in the mountain regions of the 
Sungarian Alata-u and of the Tian Chan: namely, the Cervus elaphus, 
the Ibex Sibericus, the Ovis argali, the wolf and fox. According to the 
Khirgiz the Chiburi is also met with, an animal between the wolf and the 
dog, yet not the jackal. It is presumed to be a kind of mountain wild- 

Among the most common birds of prey are the Gypaetus barbatus, 
the Vultur fulvus, the V. mellagris, the Aquila chrisaits, Falco peregrinus 
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and subbuteo. The most numerous game birds are the Tetrao Caucasicus 
and Perdrix saxatilis. 

In the sub-alpine zone we meet with tigers, panthers, wild boar, and 
antelopes, especially the Jairan (Antilope gytturosa Pallas); among birds, 
the Phasianus colchidus, Otis tarda, Columba enas, and turtur and 
others. The same animals and birds are also met with occasionally in 
the plains. 

The forests of the sub-alpine region are especially rich in birds. Among 
the more interesting are the Corvus Dauricus, Coracias garrula, Merops 
Persica, Tichodroma muralis, Sitta Uralensis, Hirundo alpestris, H. lago- 
poda, Parus Sibiricus, P. Cyanus, Fringilla orientalis, Cocothraustes 
speculigerus, Accenter Altaicus, A. montanellus, Cinclus leucogaster, 
Turdus Sibirica, Pyrrhula rodochlamys, and Emberiza rustica. 

Aquatic and wading birds are by no means so common either in the 
mountain regions or on the plains, as Mr. Atkinson’s narrative would 
have led us to believe. The } rutila is the most characteristic of its 
tribe. 

In respect to inhabitants, Sungaria, especially that portion which now 
belongs to Russia, is looked upon by the population of Central Asia as a 
classic land. Abulgazi, according to the reports, tells us that Abulja 
Khan, son of Japhet, and progenitor of the Turkish races, encamped 
on the shores of the Issyk Kul, and on the banks of the rivers Talas 
and Chu.* 

According to the Chinese, the tribes that descended from the vast 
table-land of Gobi, selected this region in preference to all others, and 
remained there till new and more powerful tribes came to expel them. 
This can be the more readily understood, when we consider that Russian 
Sungaria presented all the advantages required for a nomadic existence; 
the elevated valleys present cool and fresh encampments during the 
summer heats, and cattle could pasture tranquilly and untroubled by 
flies, in rich and far-spreading pastures; in autumn they descended to 
the plains to gather in the harvest, and in winter they sheltered them- 
selves in the river valleys amid the sandy hills of the steppe of Balkhash, 
where the saksaul,+ which supplies them with an excellent combustible, 
abounds. The latter point was one of no small importance, for on the 
ma the tent even of the Grand Khan was only warmed with dry 

ung. 

Although Russian Sungaria was more particularly the country pre- 
ferred by the nomade tribes, who were ever disputing its possession with 
one another, as we see was the case with regard to the Sary Baghish 
and the Bogu, upon the occasion of the first interference of Russia ; 





* Abulgazi, who identifies the Ararat of the Bible with the Jebel-Judi, north- 
east of Nineveh, makes “ Japhis” go forth from the Ark to dwell on the Atel! and 
the Jaigik. The patriarch left eight sons, the clief of whom was Turk, called 
also Japhis Oglany, or Japhet’s son, and who settled on the Isach Koll, or Issyk 
Kul. “Histoire Généalogique des Tatars traduit du Manuscript Tartare d’Abul- 
gasi Bayadur Chan.” Leyden, 1726, p. 24. According to Abulgazi, all the first 
Grand Chams or Khans dwelt in this neighbourhood, whether in the submerged 
city, or not, is not told. 

+ Annabasis Ammodendron, C. A. Mey, described by Ledebour in his “ Flora 
Altaica.” It is also particularly described in Basiner’s “ Reise durch die Kir- 
gisen-Steppe nach Chiwa.” St. Petersburg, 1848, p. 93. Saxaul of Khanikoff. 
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traces of civilisation have also been met with, which date from remote 
times. The first notions upon this point have been supplied to us by 
the Chinese, who have records of the existence of a city called Chitu, or 
Tchitu, on the eastern shores of the Issyk Kul. The towns of Alma-lik, 
now a village of Turkmans, Khonak-ai and Kainak, which: exist in our 
own days, as also Alma-ti (Vernoié), were renowned in the middle ages 
for their commerce and population, being situated on the high-road, fol- 
lowed alike by the Genoese merchants on their way to China, and the 
— ambassadors when proceeding to the court of the Grand 


What is still more interesting is that, in olden times, there existed 
several Nestorian (Chaldean), and Monophysite or Jacobite congrega- 
tions in this part of the Asiatic continent, and the Syrian Jacobites 

a convent on the borders of the Issyk Kul, which boasted of 
relics of St. Matthew. Christianity so extended itself there that it 
became the object of virulent persecution. In the sixteenth century, the 
valley of the Issyk Kul became the seat of numerous Muhammadan 
jon. ing In the present day all traces of ancient monuments have 
utterly disappeared: the Khirgiz have destroyed them, as they only saw 
in them the vestiges of Lamaist, or Buddhic temples. A Chinese, who 
visited the shores of the Issyk Kul in 1820, declares having seen there 
a colossal statue of stone. It is in vain, however, that travellers have 
sought in the present day in these regions for any of these remains of a 
past civilisation ; among the ruins of ancient Alma-lik alone, some curious 
objects in gold and a few interesting coins have been discovered. 

Sungaria is peopled in the present day by the Busuts, or Buriuts, or 
the Black Khirgiz (Dikokamennoi of the Russians), who are divided into 
many tribes, almost always at war with one another. 

The Kara Khirgiz, or Black Khirgiz, are divided into two wings, ox 
and sol—that is to say, right and left, corresponding to the Borangar 
and the Jungar of the Mongolians. The right wing is subdivided into 
two fractions: Adhana and Tagai; the last is the most considerable, and 
comprises the following tribes, mostly at war with one another; the Sary 
Baghish, the Bogu, the Sultu, the Sayak, the Charik, the Chun Baghish, 
and the Bassyz. 

The Khirgiz of the Adhana branch cultivate the soil in the valley of 
Firgan, near the towns of Marghilan and Ocha, as also in Kokan, where 
they serve in the army, and where their chiefs occupy important positions 
at the court of the Khan of Kokan. Thus the existing Kokandiau 
minister, Alim Beg Dashka, is a Khirgiz bey who assisted the present 
Khan Malla in rendering himself master of Kokan. ‘There is in these 
incessant warrings of tribes and disputed successions plenty of opportu- 
nities for the interference of a more powerful power, which can readily 
obtain paramount influence by siding with the weakest, and ensuring its 
success at the price of its independence. | 

The left wing comprises three little tribes that wander on the banks of 
the river Talas. Their chiefs are related to the khans of Kokan, who are 
of Khirgiz origin on the female side. 

All the Khirgiz, with the exception of the Bogu, now under the pro- 
tection of Russia, and the Tur-aighir Kipchak, who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the Kashkar town of Tash Malik (King’s stone), 
under the protection of the Chinese, acknowledge the supremacy of the 
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Khan of Kokan, and pay him a tribute (ziakat) of one horse out of every 
hundred. The Kokandians have erected numerous forts at the points 
where their tributaries encamp to collect this per-centage. There are 
Pish-pak, Tok-mak, and Mirka on the banks of the Chu; Avlia Ata 
(formerly Tarag), on the Talas ; Kurtka and Truz Tarai, on the Narym; 
Kelmen Tupa, or Teppeh, and Jungal, on the river of latter name ;- and, 
lastly, Bustan Terek and Tash Kurgan, on the Pamir. 

In the present day the influence of Kokan is everywhere giving way 
before that of Russia. Quite recently, in consequence, it is said, of a 
hostile movement on the part of the Kokandians, the Muscovite forces 
crossed the river Chu, and assaulted the forts of Pish-pak and of Tok- 
mak, which were captured after a slight cannonading, and razed to the 

und. It is true that a short time afterwards the Kokandians came 

own in force, it is said to the number of twenty thousand men, and at- 
tempted to revenge themselves upon their powerful adversaries, hoping 
to conquer them by their numbers, but European artillery and discipline 
soon showed their irresistible superiority over these undisciplined hosts of 
Asiatic nomades, and it is thus that the Russian government, profiting 
by the errors committed by their turbulent neighbours, keeps incessantly 
extending its power more and more in the very heart of Asia. Consider- 
ing the position of the Russians on the Sea of Aral and at the mouths of 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, as also their existing relations with Sayid 
Muhammad Khan, of Khiva, in connexion with their position on the 
Issyk Kul and river Chu in their newly-acquired possessions in Sungaria, 
and a footing already obtained in Tash Kand, the fate of Kokan cannot 
be far removed. The question that interests us most is, are Kashkar and 
Yarkand to follow?—are the Russians soon to settle at the very sources 
of the Indus, and are the two great European powers in Asia to be in 
future only separated by the Himalaya? The commercial communica- 
tions which we have seen have already been opened between Kashkar 
and Yarkand, and the new province of Semipalatinsk would seem to 
point to such a state of things as being not only probable, but that not 
remotely so. 

The hostile relations of Sayid Muhammad Khan, of Khiva, and of 
Malla Khan, of Kokan, are sufficiently attested by the long perpetuated 
hostilities between the two countries, and which led some years back to 
the Kokandians depriving the Tanghi Dariah, one of the mouths of the 
Jaxartes, of its supply of water by means of a dyke seen by the unfortu- 
nate Captain Conolly, and described by Khanikoff, merely because the 
inhabitants of the Khanat of Khiva intended to plant colonies on the 
banks of that river. The hostilities of the Persians against the Affghans 
of Herat and the Turkmans of Bokhara, of the Khivans against the 
Kokandians, and of the latter against the Khirgiz, are so many elements 
of discord capable of being turned into elements of aggrandisement by a 
powerful and wary neighbour. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THe NInta. 
I. 


SIXTY POUNDS TO OLD JEKYL. 


STANDING on the covered terrace outside the dining-room at the bank, 
in all the warm beauty of the late and lovely spring morning, surrounded 
by luxuriant shrubs, by the perfume of flowers, the green lawn stretching 
out before her, the t sitting-room behind her, its large window 
open and its paintings on the walls conspicuous, was Maria Godolphin. 

e wore & morning dress, simple and pretty as of yore, and her fair face 
had lost none ef its beauty, scarcely any of its youth. To look at her, 

ou would not think that a month had elapsed since she came there, to 
ion home, after her marriage: and yet the time, since then, would not 
be counted by months, but by years. Six years and a half, turned, it is, 
since her marriage took place, and the little girl, whom Maria is holding 
the hand, is five years old. Just now Maria’s face is all animation. 
is talking to the child, and talking also to Jonathan and David Jekyl: 
but if you saw her at an unoccupied moment, her face in repose, you 
might detect an expression of settled sadness in it. It arose from the 
loss of her children. Three had died in succession, one after the other ; 
and this one, the eldest, was the only child remaining to her. A 
wondrously pretty little girl, her naked legs peeping between her frilled 
drawers and her white socks; with the soft brown eyes of her mother, 
and the Saxon curls of her father. With her mother’s eyes the ehild had 
inherited her mother’s gentle temperament: and Margery—who had ~ 
found in her heart to leave Ashlydyat and become the nurse of George’s 
children—was wont to say that she mever had to do with so sweet 
tempered a child. She had been named Maria; but the name, for 
familiar use, was corrupted into Meta: not to clash with Maria’s. She 
held her mother’s hand, and, by dint of stretching up on her toes, could 
just bring her eyes above the marble top of the terrace balustrade. 

* Donatan, why don’t you use that big ting, to-day ?” 

Jonathan looked up, PS Mate grin on his face. He delighted in little 
children. He liked to hear them call him “ Donatan:” and the little 
lady before him was as backward in the sound of the “th,” as if she had 
been French. ‘She means the scythe, ma’am,” said Jonathan. 

“T know she does,” said Maria. ‘The grass does not want mowing 
to-day, Meta. David, do you not think those rose-trees are backward ?” 

David gave a grunt. ‘I should wonder if they was for’ard. There 
ain’t no rose-trees for miles round, but what is back’ard, except them as 
have been nursed. With the cutting spring we've had, how be the rose- 
trees to get on, I'd like to know ?” 

Jona looked round, his face quite a sunshine compared to David’s: 
his words also. ‘“ They'll come on famous now, ma'am, with this lovely 
weather. Ten days of it, and we shall have ’em all out in bloom. Little 
miss shall have a rare posy then, and I'll cut off the thorns first.” , 
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« A big one, mind, Donatan,” responded the lady, beginn ing to 
dance aes about in anticipation. The child. had me i hiki 
for roses, which Jonathan remembered. She had inherited her mother’s 

t love for flowers. 
“ David, how is your wife?” asked Maria. 
«I’ve not heard as there’s anything the matter with her,” was David's 
tic answer, without lifting his face from the bed. He and 
than were both engaged nearly at one spot: David, it must be con- 
fessed, getting through more work than Jonathan. 

They had kept that garden in order for Mr. Crosse, when the bank 
was his residence. Also for Thomas Godolphin and his sisters, the short 
time they had lived there ; and afterwards for George. George had now 
a full complement of servants—rather more than a complement, indeed 
—and one of them might well have attended to that small garden. Janet 
had suggested as much: but easy George continued to employ the Jekyls. 
Tt was not often that the two attended together ; as they were doing on 
this day. 

“ Devid,” returned Maria, in answer to his remark, “I ami sufe you 
must know that your wife is often ailing. She is anything but strong. 
Only, she is always merry and in good spirits, and so people take her to 
be better than she is. She is quite a contrast to you, David,” Maria 
added, with a smile. “ You don’t talk and laugh much.” 

“ Talking and laughing don’t get on a man’s work, as ever I heered 
on,” returned David. —oen ae : bed 

“Ts it true that your father slipped ay and sprained his ankle ?” 
continued Maria. ‘Ce I heard that he dia.” 4 

“ True enough,” grunted David. 

“’Twas all along of his good fortin, ma’am,” cried ye otene oo 
Jonathan. “He was so elated with it that he slipped down 
Thorpe’s steps, where he was a going to tell the news, and fell upon his 
ankle. The damage ain’t of much account. But that’s old father 
all over! Prime him up with a bit of good fortin, and he’s all cock- 
a- Nand 

What is the good fortune ?” asked Maria. 

“Tt’s that money come to him at last, ma’am, what he had waited for 
so long. I’m sure we had all give it up for lost: and father he stewed 
and he fretted over it, a wondering always what was a going to become 
of him in his old age. "Tain’t so very much, neither.” 

“ Sixty pound is sixty pound,” grunted David. 

“ Well, so it is,” acquiesced Jonathan. “ And father he looks to it 
to make him more comfortable than he could be from his profits ; his 
honey, and his garden, and that. He was like a child last night, ma’am, 
a planning what he’d do with it. I telled him he had better put it into 
the bank here : it ’ud be safe then.” 

“So it would,” replied Maria. “Tell him I say so, Jonathan. It 
will be safe here. He might be paid interest for it.” 

*T will, ma’am.” 

Maria spoke the words in hearty good faith. Her mind had conjured 
up a vision of old Jekyl keeping his sixty pounds in his house, at the foot 
of some old stocking : and she thought how easily he might be robbed of 
it. “Yes, Jonathan, tell him to bring it here: don’t let him keep it by 
him, to lose it.” 

L2 
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Maria had another auditor, of whose proximity she was unconscious. 
It was her mother. Mrs. Hastings had been admitted by a servant, and 
came through the room on to the terrace unheard by Maria. The little 
girl’s ears—like all children’s—were sharp, and she turned her head, and 
broke into a joyous a of “Grandma!” Maria looked round. 

“ Oh, mamma! I did not know you were here. Are you quite well? 
I was busy talking to Jonathan and David, and did not hear you. Old 
Jekyl has come into a little money. I tell them not to let him keep it 
by him to be lost, but to bring it to the bank.” 

Mrs. Hastings withdrew within the room, and sat down. Maria 
followed. She fancied her mother was looking dispirited. 

“ Yes, child,” was Mrs. Hastings’s reply to the question. “ We have 
have had news from Reginald this morning, and the news is not good. 
He has been getting into some disagreeable scrape, over there, and it 
has taken a hundred pounds or two to get him clear. Which of course 
they come upon us for.” 

Maria's countenance fell. ‘ Reginald is very unlucky. He seems 
always to be getting into scrapes.” 

“ He always is,” said Mrs. Hastings. ‘ We thought he could not 
get into mischief at sea: but it appears that he does. The ship was at 
Calcutta still, but they were expecting daily to sail for home.” 

“* What is it that he has been doing ?” asked Maria. 

“7 do not quite understand what,” replied Mrs. Hastings. ‘I saw 
his letter, but that was not very explanatory. What it chiefly contained 
were expressions of contrition, and promises of amendment. The cap- 
tain wrote to your papa: and that letter he would not give me to read. 
Your papa’s motive was a good one, no doubt—to save me vexation. 
But, my dear, he forgets that uncertainty causes the imagination to run 
loose, and to conjure up fears, worse, probably, than the reality.” 

“As Reginald gets older, he will get steadier,” remarked Maria. 
‘‘And mamma, whatever it may be, your grieving over it will not 
mend it.” 

“ True,” replied Mrs. Hastings. ‘‘ But,”’ she added, with a sad 
smile, “ when your children shall be as old as mine, Maria, you will 
have learnt how impossible it is toa mother not to grieve. Have you 
forgotten the old saying? ‘ When our children are young, they tread 
upon our toes ; but when they get older they tread upon our hearts.’ ” 

Little Miss Meta was treading upon her toes then. The child’s tiny 
shoes were dancing upon grandmamma’s in her eagerness to get close to 
her, to tell her that Donatan was going to give her a great big handful 
of roses, as soon as they were blown, with the thorns cut off. 

“ Come to me, Meta,” said Maria. She saw that her mamma was not 
in a mood to be troubled with children, and she drew the child on to 
her own knee. ‘‘ Mamma, I am going for a drive presently,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“ Would it not do you good to go with me ?” ' 

“I don’t know that I could spare the time this morning,” said Mrs. 
Hastings. “ Are you going far?” 

‘I can go far or near, as you please,” replied Maria. ‘“ We have a 
new carriage, and George told me at breakfast that I had better try it, 
and see how I liked it.” 

“A new carriage!” replied Mrs. Hastings, her accent betraying some 
surprise. “ Had you not enough carriages, Maria ?” 
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“In truth I think we had, mamma. This new one is one that Geo 
took a fancy to, when he was in London last week ; and he bought it. 

“ Child—though of course it is no business of mine—you surely did 
not want it. What sort of a carriage is it ?” 

“Tt is a large one: a kind of barouche. It will do you good to go 
out with me. I will order it at once if you will go, mamma.” 

Mrs. Hastings did not immediately reply. She appeared to have 
fallen into thought. Presently she raised her head and looked at Maria. 

“My dear, I have long thought of mentioning to you a certain 
subject ; and I think I will do it now. Strictly speaking, it is, as I say, 
no business of mine, but I cannot help being anxious for your interests.”’ 

Maria felt somewhat alarmed. It appeared a formidable preamble. 

“T and your papa sometimes talk it over, one with another. And we 
say”—Mrs. Hastings smiled, as if to disarm her words of their serious 
import— “that we wish we could put old heads upon young shoulders. 
Upon yours and your husband’s.” 

“ But why?—in what way?” cried Maria. 

** My dear, if you and he had old heads, you would, I think, s¢e how 
very wrong—I speak the word only in your interests, Maria—it is, to 
maintain so great and expensive an establishment. It must cost you and 
George, here, far more than it costs them at Ashlydyat.” 

“Yes, I suppose it does,” said Maria. 

“ We do not know what your husband’s income is 

“I do not know it either,” spoke Maria, for Mrs. Hastings had made 
a pause and looked at her, almost as though she would give opportunity 
for the information to be supplied. ‘ George never speaks to me upon 
money matters or business affairs.” 

“ Well, whatever it is,” resumed Mrs. Hastings, “ we should judge that 
he must be living up to every farthing of it. How much better it would be 
if you were to live more moderately, and put something by !” 

“‘T dare say it would,” acquiesced Maria. “To tell you the truth, 
mamma, there are times when I get into a thoughtful mood, and feel 
half frightened at our expenditure. But then again I reflect that George 
knows his own affairs and his own resources far better than I do. The 
expense is of his instituting ; not of mine.” 

“‘ George is proverbially careless,” significantly spoke Mrs. Hastings. 

“ But, mamma, if, at the end of one year, he found his expenses 
heavier than they ought to be, he would naturally retrench them for the 
next. His not doing it proves that he can afford it.” 

“T am not saying, or thinking, that he cannot afford it, Maria, in one 
sense: I do not suppose he outruns his income. But you might live at 
half the expense, and be quite as comfortable, perhaps more 80. 
Servants, carriages, horses, dress, dinner-parties!—I know you must 
spend enormously.” 

“Well, so we do,” replied Maria. ‘“ But, mamma, you are perhaps 
unaware that George has an equal share with Thomas, He has indeed. 
When Mr. Crosse retired, Thomas, in his generosity, told George it 
should be so for the future.” 

‘Did he! There are not many like Thomas Godolphin. Still, Maria, 
whatever may be the income, I maintain my argument, that you keep 
up unnecessary style and extravagance. Remember, my dear, that you 
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had no marriage settlement. And, the more you save, the better for 
your children, You may have many yet.” 

“‘] think I will talk to George about it,” mused Maria. 

Of course the past seven years had not been without their changes. 
Mr. Crosse had retired from the bank, and Thomas Godolphin, in his 

nerosity, immediately constituted his brother an equal partner. He 
had not been so previously. Neither had it been contemplated by Sir 
ec a a maa pn was so to be, yet a while: the state main- 

ined at Ashlydyat took more to keep it up than the quiet way in which 
it was sup eorge would live at the bank, and Thomas was the re- 
presentative Godolphin. But Thomas Godolphin was incapable of any 
conduct bordering in the remotest degree upon covetousness or meanness : 
they were the sons of one father ; and though there was the difference 
in their ages, and he was the chief of the Godolphins, he made George’s 
share equal to his own. 

It was well perhaps that he did so. Otherwise George might have 

t into shoals and quicksands. He appeared to have no notion of 
to. quietly: had he possessed the great purse of Fortunatus, which 
had no bottom, we are told, and was always full of gold, he could not 
have been much more careless of money. Rumour went, too, that all 
Mr. George’s wild oats (bushels of which, you may remember to have 
heard, Prior’s Ash gave him credit for) were not yet sown ; and wild oats 
run away with ap awful deal of money. Perhaps the only person in all 
Prior’s Ash, who believed George Godolphin to be a saint, or next door 
to ope, was Maria. Best that she should think so. But, extravagant as 
George was, the suspicion that he lived beyond his income, was never 

lanced at. Sober people, such as the Rector of All Souls’ and Mrs. 
ee would say in private what a pity it was that George did not 
think of saving for his family. Ample as the income, present and future, 
arising from the bank might be, it could not be undesirable to know that 
a nest egg was accumulating. Thomas might have suggested this to 
George: gossips surmised that he did so, and that George let the sug- 
jon go for nothing. They were wrong. Whatever lectures Janet 
have seen fit to give him, Thomas gave him none. Thomas was not 
one to interfere, or play the mentor: and Thomas had a strong silent 
convietion within him, that ere very long George would come into Ashly- 
dyat. The conviction was born of his inward feelings, of his suspected 
state of health, He might be wrong: but he believed he was not. 
Ashlydyat George’s; the double income from the bank George’s—where 
was the need to tell him now to save? 

The Reverend Mr. Hastings had had some trouble with his boys: in- 
somueh as that they bad turned their faces against the eareer he had 
marked out for them. Isaac, the eldest, destined for the church, had 
declined to qualify himself for it when he came to years of discretion. 
After some uncertainty, and what Mr. Hastings ealled “ knocking 
about”—which meant that he was doing nothing when he ought to 
have been at work: and that state of affairs lasted for a year or two— 
Isaac won Maria over to his side. Maria, in her turn, won over George; 
and Isaac was admitted to the bank. He held a good post in it now: 
the brother of Mrs. George Godolphin was not left to rise by chance or 
priority. A handsome young man of three-and-twenty, was he ; steady ; 
and displaying an aptitude for business beyond his years. Many a one 
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deemed that Isaac Hastings, in a worldly point of view, had done well 
in quitting the uncertain prospects offered by the church, for a elerkshi 
in the house of Godolphin. He might rise sometime to be a partner in 
it. Reginald had also declined the career marked out for him. Some 
government appointment had been promised him: in fact, had been 
given him: but Reginald would hear of nothing but the sea. It angered 
Mr. Hastings much. One of the last men, was he, to force a boy into 
the Church ; nay, to allow a boy to enter it, unless he evinced a special 
liking for it, therefore Isaac had, on that score, got off pretty free: but 
he was not one of the last men to force a boy to work, who displayed a 
taste for idleness. Reginald argued that he should lead a far more idle 
life in a government office, than he should have a chance of doing if he 
went to sea. He was right, so far. Mrs. Hastings had a special horror 
of the sea. Mothers, as a general rule, have. She set her face—and 
Mr. Hastings had also set his—against Reginald’s sea visions; which, 
truth to say, had commenced with his earliest years. 

However, Reginald and inclination proved too strong for the opposi- 
tion. The government post had to be declined with thanks; and to sea 
he went. Not into the navy: the boy had become too old for it: but 
into the merchant service. A good service, the house he entered: but a 
very expensive one. ‘The premium was high ; the outfit was high; the 
yearly sum that went in expenses while he was, what is called, a mid- 
shipman, was high. Mr. Hastings remonstrated as to the latter. Regi- 
nald replied that he must have what the other middies had, and do as 
they did. He continued also to get through a tolerable account of pett 
sums on his private score, which Mr. Hastings had to make ee 
Altogether Reginald was a great expense. Harry was keeping his first 
term at College. He had chosen the Chureh of his own free will: and 
was qualifying for it. Grace was married. And Rose was growing up 
to be as pretty as Maria. 

‘‘ Maria,” cried Mrs. Hastings, “if I am to go out with you to-day, 
why should we not call upon Mrs. Averil? I have been wanting to see 
her for some time.”’ 

“| will call with pleasure,” was Maria’s answer. “ As well go a long 
drive as a short one. Then we should start at once.” 

She rang the bell as she spoke. To order the carriage, and for Marge 
to come and take Miss Meta. ‘The latter, who had played the trick 
before, suddenly broke from Margery, and dashed into the bank parlour. 
She had learned to open the door. 

George by good-luck happened to be alone. He affected great anger, 
and Margery also scolded sharply. George had been sitting at a table, 
bending over account books, his spirit weary, his brow knit. His as- 
sumed anger did not tell: for he caught up the child the next moment 
and covered her face with kisses. Then he carried her into the dining- 
room to Maria. 

“What am I to do with this naughty child, mamma? She came 
bursting in upon me like @ great fierce lion. I must buy a real lion and + 
keep him in the closet, and let him loose if she does it again. Meta 
won't like to be eaten up.” 

Meta laughed confidently. “Papa won't let a lion touch Meta.” 

. “You saucy child!” But George’s punishment consisted only of more 
sses. 
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“We are going to call on Mrs. Averil, George,” said Maria. “Can 
ou accompany us? It is a long while since you were there, and you 
ot how pleased she would be to see you.” 

“T can’t,” replied George. ‘ Thomas has not come this morning.” 

His wife looked at him wistfully. A look which seemed to say she 
thought he might come if he would. George answered it. 

“ It’s quite impossible, Maria. Thomas has not been with us so much 
of late. I suppose he thinks that I, being the youngest, should take the 
manager’s share of work. Is Meta going?” 

Maria had not intended that she should go. She glanced towards the 
child with indecision. Margery, who was in the habit of saying pretty 
much what she chose, put in her word. 

“If you go without the child, ma’am, Mrs. Averil will not thank you. 
Don’t you remember, last time, telling me that she cried over it, because 
Miss Meta was not taken? I think the wishes of the sick should be 
studied a bit.” 

“If I take Meta I must take you also, Margery. I cannot have the 
trouble of her in the carriage.” 

‘‘ J shan’t hinder,” was Margery’s response. “ My bonnet and shawl’s 
soon clapped on. Come along, child. I'll dress you at once.” 

She went off with Meta, waiting for no further permission. George 
stepped out on the terrace, to see what Jonathan and David were about. 
Maria took the opportunity to tell him of the sixty pounds which had 
come to old Jekyl, and that she had advised its being brought to the 
bank to be taken care of. 

“‘What money is it? Where does it come from?” inquired George 
of the men. 

It’s the money, sir, as were left to father this three year ago, from 
that rich uncle of ourn,” returned Jonathan. “ But the lawyers, sir, they 
couldn’t agree, and it was never paid over. Now there have been a trial 
over it, something about the will; and father have had notice that it’s 
ready for him, all the sixty pound.” 

“ We will take care of it for him, and pay him interest, tell him, if he 
chooses to leave it here,” said George. 

“Til tell him eafe enough, sir. He’s sure to bring it.” 

The carriage was at the door in due course, and they were yeady for 
it. A handsome carriage ; acknowledged to be so by even Mrs. Hastings. 
George came out to hand them in. Miss Meta, like a pretty little 
dressed-up fairy; Margery, plain and old-fashioned; Mrs. Hastings, 
quiet and ladylike ; Maria, beautiful. Her hand lingered in her husband’s. 

“‘] wish you were coming, George,’ she bent from the carriage to 
whisper. 

“ It must wait for another time, my dearest.” 

Although nearly seven years a wife, the world still contained no idol 
for Maria like George Godolphin. She loved, respected, reverenced him. 
Nothing, as yet, had shaken her faith in her husband. ‘The little tales, 
making free with Mr. George’s name, which would now and then be flying 
about Prior’s Ash, never reached the ears of Maria. 

They had a seven mile drive. The Honourable Mrs. Averil, who was 
growing in years, and had become an invalid, was delighted to see them. 

he = them for two or three hours, and wanted to keep them for the 
day. It was late in the afternoon when they returned to Prior’s Ash. 
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They met a cavalcade on entering the town. A riding party, con- 
sisting of several ladies and one or two gentlemen, followed by some 
grooms. Somewhat — from the rest, midway between the party and 
the grooms, rode two abreast, laughing, cheetah upon the best of terms 
with each other. The lady sat her horse unusually well. She was 
slightly larger, but not a whit less handsome, than on the day you first 
saw her, at the meet of the hounds: Charlotte Pain. He, gay George 
—for it was no other—was riding carelessly, half turning on his horse, 
his fair curls bending towards Charlotte. 

“Papa! papa!” shrieked out Meta, joyously. 

George turned hastily, but the carriage had then passed. So occupied 
had he been, making himself agreeable, that he had positively not seen 
it. Charlotte had. Charlotte had bowed. Bowed to Maria with a look 
of cool assurance, of triumph—as much as to say, You are sitting alone, 
and your husband is with me. At least, it might have worn that appear- 
ance to one given to flights of fancy. Which Maria was not; gnd she 
returned the bow with a pleasant smile. She caught George’s eye when 
he turned, and a flush of pleasure lighted her face. George nodded to her 
cordially, and raised his hat, sending back a smile at the idea of his not 
having seen her. 

“It was papa, was it not, darling ?” said Maria, gleefully, bending 
over to her little girl. 

But Maria did not notice that Margery’s head had given itself a 

uliar toss at sight of George’s companion ; or that a severe expression 
ad crossed the face of Mrs. Hastings. An expression which she instantly 
smoothed, lest Maria should see it. 

The fact was, that gossiping Prior’s Ash had for some time coupled 
together the names of George Godolphin and Charlotte Pain, in its usual 
free manner. No need, one would think, for Mrs. Hastings or Margery 
to pay heed to such tattle: for they knew well what half the stories of 
Prior’s Ash were worth. 


II. 


WHY DID IT ANGER HIM? 


Tue drawing-rooms at Lady Godolphin’s Folly were teeming with 
light, with noise, with company. The Verralls lived in it yet. Lady 
Godolphin had never given them their dismissal: but they did not spend 
so much time in it as formerly. London, or elsewhere, appeared to claim 
them for the greater portion of the year. One year they did not come 
to it at all. Sometimes only Mrs. Verrall would be sojourning at it ; her 
husband away : indeed, their residence there was most irregular. Mrs. 
Verrall was away at present: it was said at the sea-side. 

A dinner-party had taken place that day. A gentleman’s party. It 
was not often that Mr. Verrall gave one: but when he did, it was 
thoroughly well done. George Godolphin did not give better dinners 
than did Mr. Verrall. The only promised guest who had failed in his 
attendance was Thomas Godolphin. Very rarely indeed did he accept of 
the invitations to the Folly. If there was one man in all the county to 
whom Mr. Verrall seemed inclined to pay court, to treat with marked 
consideration and respect, that man was Thomas Godolphin. Thomas 
nearly always declined; declined courteously; in a manner which could 
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not afford the slightest loophole for offence. He was of quiet habits, not 
strong in health of late, and though he had to give dimner-parties him- 
self and attend some of George’s in the way of business, his friends nearly 
all were kind enough to excuse his frequenting theirs m return. 

This time, however, Thomas Godolphin had yielded to Mr. Verrall’s 
pressing entreaties, made in person, and promised to be present. A 
promise which was not—as it proved—to be kept. All the rest of the 
— had assembled, and they were only waiting the appearance of Mr. 

odolphin to sit down, when a hasty note arrived from Janet. Mr. Go- 
dolphin had been taken ill in dressing, and was entirely unable to attend. 
So they dined without him. 

The dinner was over now. And the guests, most of them, had gone 
to the drawing-rooms ; teeming, I say, then, with light, with the hum of 
many voices, with heat. A few had gone home; a few had taken cigars 
and were strolling outside the dining-room windows in the bright moon- 
light: some were taking coffee; and some were flirting with Charlotte 
Pain. 

Mrs. Pain now, you remember. But Charlotte has worn weeds for her 
husband since you last saw her, and is free again. About four years after 
their marriage, the death of Rodolf Pain appeared in the county papers. 
None of the Verralls were at the Folly at the time ; but Charlotte, in her 
widow’s dress, came to it almost immediately afterwards, to sob out her 
sorrow in retirement. Charlotte emerged from her widowhood gayer 
than ever. She rode more horses, she kept more dogs, she astonished 
Prior’s Ash with her extraordinary modes of attire, she was altogether 
“faster” than ever. Charlotte had never once visited the neighbourhood 
during her married life ; but she appeared to be inclined to make up for 
it now, for she chiefly stayed at it. When the Verralls, one or both, 
would be away, Charlotte remained at the Folly, its mistress. She held 
her court; she gave entertainments; she visited on her own score. 
Rumour went that Mrs. Pain had been left very well off: that she shared 
with Mr. Verrall the expense of the Folly. 

Charlotte managed to steer tolerably clear of ill-natured tongues. 
Latterly, indeed, people had got to say that Mr. George Godolphin was 
at the Folly more than he need be. But, it was certain that George and 
Mr. Verrall were upon most intimate terms: and Mr. Verrall had been 
staying at the Folly a good deal of late. George of course would have 
said that has visits there were paid to Mr. Verrall. Charlotte was popular 
in the neighbourhood, rather than otherwise; with the ladies as well as 
with the gentlemen. 

Resplendent is Charlotte to-night in a white silk dress with silver spots 
upon it. Jt isa really beautiful dress: but, one of a quieter kind would 
have been more suitable for this oceasion. Charlotte had not, of course, 
appeared at the dimner, and there was not the least necessity for her to 
embellish herself in this manner to receive them in the drawing-room. 
Charlotte was one, however, who did as she pleased; in the matter of 
dress, as im other things; setting custom and opinion at defiance. Her 
hair is taken from her face and wound round and round her head artisti- 
eally, in conjunction with a white and silver wreath. White and silver 
ornaments are on her neck and arms, and a choice bouquet of white hot- 
house flowers serves her to toy with. Just now, however, the bouquet is 
discarded, and lies on the table near her elbow, for her elbow is resting 
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there as she sits. She is eoqueting with a white and silver fan, gently 
wafting it before her face; her sparkling eyes glaneing over its rim at a 
gentleman, who stands, coffee-cup in hand, bending down to her. 

It is not George Godolphin. So do not let your imagination run off 
tohim. For all the wen saw, George and Charlotte were as decorous 
of behaviour with each other as need be: and where Prior’s Ash was 
picking up its ill-natured scandal from, Prior’s Ash best knew. Others 
talked and laughed with Charlotte as much as George did; rode with 
her, admired her. 

The gentleman, bending down to her now, appears to admire her. A 
tall, handsome man of eight-and-thirty years, with clearly-cut features, 
and dark luminous eyes. He is the nephew of that Mrs. Averil to whom 
Maria and Mrs. Hastings went to pay a visit. He has been away from 
the neighbourhood, until reeently, for nearly three years ; and this is the 
first time he has seen Charlotte at Prior’s Ash sinee she was Miss Pain. 

What does Charlotte promise to herself by thus flirting with him—b 
laying her charms out to attract him ?—as she is evidently doing. Is 
she thinking to make a second marriage ? to win him, as she once thought 
to win George Godolphin ? Searcely. One gentleman in the vicinity, who 
had thrown himself and his fortune at Charlotte’s feet—and, neither 
fortune nor gentleman could be reckoned despicable—had been rejected 
with an assurance that she should never marry again; and she spoke it 
with an earnestness that left no doubt of her sincerity. Charlotte liked 
her own liberty too well. She was no doubt perfectly aware that every 
husband would not feel inclined to accord it to her so entirely as had poor 
Rodolf Pain. He—the one with the coffee-cup, talking to her—is 
plunging into a sea of blunders. As you may hear speedily, if you listen 
to what he is saying. 

“Yes, I have come back to find many things changed,” he was ob- 
serving; “things and people. Time, though but in a three years’ 
flight, leaves its mark behind it, Mrs. Pain. If you will allow me to 
remark it, I would say that you are nearly the only one whom it has not 
changed—save for the better.” 

‘Your lordship has not forgotten your talent for flattery, I perceive,” 
was Charlotte’s rejoinder. 

“ Nay, but I speak with no flattery; I mean what I say,” was the 
peer’s reply, given im an earnest spirit. He was an admirer of beauty; 
he admired Charlotte’s: but to flatter was not one of the failings of Lord 
Averil. Neither had he any ulterior view, save that of passing ten 
minutes of the evening agreeably with Charlotte’s help, ere he took his 
departure. If Charlotte thought he had, she was mistaken. Lord 
Averil’s affections and hopes were given to one very different from Char- 
lotte Pain. 

“ But it must be considerably more than three years since I saw you,” 
resumed Lord Averil. “It must be—I should think—nearer seven. You 
did not return to Prior’s Ash—if I remember rightly—after you left it 
on your marriage.” 

“J did not return to it,” replied Charlotte: ‘ but you have seen me 
since then, Lord Averil. Ah! your memory is treacherous. Don't 
recollect accosting me in Rotten Row? It was soon after you 


r wife.” 
Did Charlotte intend that as a shaft? Lord Averil’s cheek burat as 
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he endeavoured to recal the reminiscence. ‘I think I remember it,’ he 
slowly said. “It was the spring following your marriage. Yes, I do 
remember it,” he added, after a pause. ‘ You were riding with a young, 
fair man. And—did you not—really I beg your pardon if I am wrong 
—did you not introduce him to me as Mr. Pain ?” 

“Tt was Mr. Pain,” replied Charlotte. 

“T hope he is well. He is not here probably? 1 did not see him at 
table, I think.” 

Charlotte’s face—I mean its complexion—was got up in the fashion. 
But the crimson colour that suffused it would have penetrated all the 
— and cosmetics extant, let them have been laid on ever so pro- 

ly. She was really agitated: could not for the time speak. Another 
moment, and she turned deadly pale. Let us admire her, at any rate, 
for this feeling shown to her departed hushand. 

‘“* My husband is dead, Lord Averil.” 

Lord Averil felt shocked at his blunder. ‘ You must forgive me, Mrs. 
Pain,” he said, in a gentle voice, his tone, his manner evincing the 
deepest sympathy. “I had no idea of it. No one has mentioned it to 
me since my return. The loss, I infer, cannot be a very recent one.” 

In point of fact, Mr. Pain’s demise had occurred immediately after the 
departure of Lord Averil from England. Charlotte is telling him so. 
It could not, she thinks, have been more than a week or two subsequent 
to it. 

“Then he could not have been ill long,” remarked his lordship. 
“ What was the cause——” 

‘Oh pray do not make me recal it!” interrupted Charlotte, in a tone 
of pain. “He died suddenly: but—it was altogether very distressing. 
Distressing to me, and distressing in its attendant circumstances.” 

An idea flashed over the mind of Lord Averil that the circum- 
stances of the death must have been peculiar: in short, that Mr. Pain 
might have committed suicide. If he was wrong, Charlotte’s manner 
was to blame. It was from that he gathered the thought. That the 
subject was a most unwelcome one, there could be no doubt: she pal- 
pay shrank from it. 

urmuring again a few clear words of considerate apology, Lord 
Averil changed the conversation, and presently said adieu to Charlotte. 

** You surely are not thinking of going yet?” cried Charlotte, retain- 
ing his hand, and recovering all her light-headedness. “‘ They are setting 
out the whist-tables.” 

“JT do not play. I have a visit to pay yet to a sick friend,” he added, 
glancing at his watch. “TI shall be in time.” 

“ But I do not think your carriage is here,” urged Charlotte, who 
would fain have detained him. 

' “] am sure it is not here,” was the peer’s answer. “I did not order 
it to come. It isa fine night, and I shall walk to Prior’s Ash.” 

He looked round for Mr. Verrall. He could not see him. In at one 
room, in at another, looked he; out upon the terrace, away before the 
dining-room window amidst the smokers. But there was no Mr. Verrall: 
and Lord Averil, impatient to be gone, finally departed without wishing 
his host good night. 

Mr. Verrall had strolled out into the moonlight, and was in low, 
earnest conversation with George Godolphin. They had got as far as 
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that stream on which you saw George rowing the day of Mrs. Verrall’s 
fate, when he so nearly caught his death. Standing on the arched 
wooden bridge, which crossed it to the mock island, they leaned forward, 
their arms on its rails, Mr. Verrall was smoking: George Godolphin 
appeared to be too ill at ease to smoke. His brow was knit; his face 
hot with care. As fast as he wiped the drops from his brow they gathered 
there again. 

“ Don’t worry, lad,” said Mr. Verrall. ‘It always has come right, 
and it will come right now. Never fear. You will receive news from 
London to-morrow ; there’s little doubt of it.” 

“ But it ought to have come to-day, Verrall.” 

“It will come to-morrow safe enough. And—you know that you 
may always count upon me.” 

“T know I may. But look at the awful cost, Verrall.” 

“Pooh, pooh! What has put you in this mood to-night ?” 

“T don’t know,” said George, wringing the damp from his brow. 
“The not hearing from town, I think. Verrall ?”’ 

“© What P” 

“‘ Suppose, when I do hear, it should not be favourable? I feel in a 
fever when I think of it.” 

“You took too much of that heating port this evening,” said Mr, 
Verrall. 

“‘] dare say I did,” returned George. “A man at ease may let the 
wine pass him : but one, worried to death, is glad of it to drown care.” 

“ Worried to death !’’ repeated Mr. Verrall, in a reproving tone. 

“It’s next door to it. Look there! they have tracked us and are 
coming in search.” 

Two or three dark forms were discerned in the distance, nearer the 
Folly. Mr. Verrall passed his arm within George Godolphin’s and led 
him towards the house. 

“T think I'll go home,” said George. “I am not company for a dog 
to-night.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Mr. Verrall. “The tables are ready. I want to 
give you your revenge.” 

For once in his life—and it was a notable exception—George Go- 
dolphin actually resisted the temptation of the “tables ;” of the chance 
of “revenge.” He had a heavy trouble upon him; a great fear; perhaps 
more than Mr. Verrall knew of. Ay, he had! But who would have 
suspected it of gay, careless George, who had been so brilliant at the 
dinner-table? He foreswore for that one night the attractions of the 
Folly, including syren Charlotte, and went straight home. 

It was not much past ten when he reached the bank. Maria was 
astonished : the Verrall dinner-parties were generally late affairs She 
was sitting alone, reading. In Son glad surprise she ran to him with an 
exclamation of welcome. 

George pressed her tenderly to him, and his manner was gay and 
careless again. Whatever scandal Prior’s Ash might choose to talk of 
George, he had not yet begun to neglect his wife. 

“ It was rather humdrum, darling, and I got tired,” he said in answer 
to her questions. ‘ What have you been doing with yourself? Have 
you been alone all the evening ?” 

“Since mamma left. She went home after tea. George, 1 want 
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to tell you something mamma hes been talking of; has been sug- 


George stretched himself on the sofa, as if he were . Maria edged 
herself on to it, and sat facing him, holding his hand while she talked. 

“It was the new carriage that brought the subject up, George. 
Mamma introduced it this morning. She says we are living at too great 
an expense; that we ought not to spend more than half what we 
do———” 

«“ What?” shouted George, starting up from the sofa as if he had been 
electrified. 

Maria felt electrified ; electrified by the sudden movement, the word, 
the tone of anger. Nay, it was not anger alone that it bore. but dismay; 
fear—she could hardly tell its sound. ‘ George,” she gasped, “ what is 
the matter ?” 

‘“* Tell me what it is that Mrs. Hastings has been saying.” 

“ George, I think you must have mistaken my words,” was ail that 
Maria could reply in the first moment, feeling truly uncomfortable. 
“ Mamma said this morning that it was a pity we did not live at less 
expense, and save money; that it would be desirable for the sake of 
Meta and any other children we may have. I said 1 thought it would 
be desirable, and that I would suggest it to you. That was all.” 

George gazed at Maria searchingly for the space of a minute or two. 
“ Has Prior’s Ash been saying this ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Good. Tell Mrs. Hastings, Maria, that we are capable of regulat- 
ing our own affairs without interference. I do not desire it, nor will I 
admit it.” 

Maria sat down to the table with her book ; the one she had been 
reading when George came in. She put her hands up, as if absorbed in 
reading, but her tears were dropping. She had never had an ill word 
with her husband; had never had any symptom of estrangement with 
him ; and she could not bear this. George lay on the sofa, his lips 
compressed. Maria rose up, in her loving, affectionate nature, and stood 
before him. 


“ I am sure mamma never meant to interfere ; she would not 


do such a thing. What she said arose from anxiety for our interests. 
I am so sorry to have offended you,” she added, the tears falling fast. 

A repentant fit had come over him. He drew his wife’s face down on 
his own and kissed its tears away. “Forgive me, my dearest; I was 
wrong to speak crossly to you. A splitting headache has put me out of 
sorts, and I was vexed to hear that le were commenting on our 
private affairs. Nothing could annoy me half so much.” 

Maria wondered why. But she fully resolved that it should be the 
last time she would hint at such a thing as economy. Of course her 
husband knew his own business best. 


ITI. 
CECIL’S ROMANCE. 


We must turn to Ashlydyat, and go back to a little earlier in the 
evening. Miss Godolphin’s note to the Folly had stated that her brother 
had been taken ill while dressing for Mr. Verrall’s dinner. It was cor- 
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rect. Thomas ne was alone in his room, ready, all but his coat, 
when he was attacked by a sharp, internal pain of agony. 
sat down: a cry escaping his lips, and drops of water gathering om his 
brow. 

Alone he bore it, calling for no aid. In a few minutes the paroxysm 
had partially passed, and he rang for his servant. An old man now, that 
servant : he had for years attended on Sir George Godolphin. 

“ Bexley, I have been ill again,” said Thomas, quietly. “ Will you 
ask Miss Godolphin to write a line to Mr. Verrall, saying that I am 
unable to attend.” 

Bexley cast a strangely yearning look on the pale, suffering face of 
his master. He had seen him in these paroxysms of pain once or twice. 
“T wish you would have Mr. Snow called in, sir!” he eried. 

“T think I shall. He may give me some ease possibly. Take my 
message to your mistress, Bexley.” 

The effect of the message was to bring Janet to the room, “ Taken 
ill! a sharp inward pain !” she was repeating, after Bexley. ‘ Thomas, 
what sort of a pain is it? It seems to me that you have had the same 
before, lately.” 

“ Write a few words the first thing, will you, Janet. I should not 
like to keep them waiting for me.” 

Janet, punctilious as Thomas, considerate as he was for the conve- 
nience of others, sat down and wrote the note, despatching it at once by 
Andrew, one of the serving men. Few might have set about and done 
it so calmly as Janet, considering that she had a great fear thumping at 
her heart. A fear which had never penetrated it until this moment. 
With something very like sickness, had flashed into her memory their 
mother’s pain. A sharp, agonising pain had occasionally attacked her, 
the symptom of the inward malady of which she had died. Was the 
same fatal malady attacking Thomas? The doctors had expressed their 
fears then that it might prove hereditary. 

In the corridor, as Janet was going back to Thomas’s room, the note 
written, she encountered Bexley. The sad, apprehensive look in the old 
man’s face struck her. She touched his arm, and beckoned him into an 
empty room. 

“ What is it that is the matter with your master ?” 

“I don’t know,” was the answer: but the words were spoken in a tone 
which caused Janet to think that the old man was awake to the same 
fears that she was. ‘Miss Janet, I am afraid to think what it may be.” 

“Ts he often ill like this?” 

“I know but of a time or two, ma’am. But that’s a time or two too 
many.” 

Tenet returned to the room. Thomas was leaning back in his chair, 
his face ghastly, his hands fallen, prostrate altogether with the effects of 
the pain. If a momentary thought had crossed Janet that he might have 
written the note himself, it left her now. Things were coming into her 
mind one by one: how much time Thomas had spent in his own room of 
late; how seldom, comparatively speaking, he went to the bank; how 
often he had the brougham, instead of walking, when he did go to it. 
Once—why it was only this very last Sunday !—he had not gone near 
church all day long. Janet’s fears grew into certainties. 

She took a chair, drawing it near to Thomas. Not speaking of her 
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fears, but asking him in an agreeable tone how he felt, and what had 
caused his illness. ‘“ Have you had the same pain before ?”’ she con- 
tinued. 

“ Several times,” he answered. “ But it has been worse to-night than 
I have previously felt it. Janet, I fear it may be the forerunner of my 
call. I did not think to leave you so soon.” 

Except that Janet's face went nearly as pale as his, and that her fingers 
entwined themselves together so tightly as to cause pain, there was no 
outward sign of the grief that laid hold of her heart. 

“ Thomas, what is the complaint that you are fearing?” she asked, 
after a pause. ‘The same that—that—” 

“That my mother had,” he quietly answered, speaking the words that 
Janet would not speak. 

“It may not be so,” gasped Janet. 

“True. But I think it is.” 

“Why have you never spoken of this?” 

“ Because, until to-night, I have doubted whether it was so, or not. 
The suspicion, that it might be so, certainly was upon me: but it amounted 
to no more than a suspicion. At times, when I feel quite well, I argue 
that I must be wrong.” 

“ Have you consulted Mr. Snow?” 

“Tam going to do sonow. I have desired Bexley to send for him.” 

“Tt should have been done before, Thomas.” 

“Why? If it is as I suspect, neither Snow nor all his brethren can 
save me.” 

Janet clasped her hands upon her knee, and sat with her head bent. 
She was feeling the communication in all its bitter force. It seemed that 
the only one left on earth with whom she could sympathise, was Thomas: 
and now perhaps he was going! Bessy, George, Cecil, ali were younger, 
all had their own pursuits and interests, George had his new ties; but 
she and Thomas seemed to stand alone. With the deep sorrow for him, 
the brother whom she dearly loved, came other considerations, impossible 
not to occur to a practical, foreseeing mind like Janet’s. With Thomas 
they should lose Ashlydyat. George would come into possession: and 
George’s ways were so different from theirs that it poe seem to be no 
longer in the family. What would George make of it? A gay, ever- 
filled place, like the Verralls—when they were at home—made of Lady 
Godolphin’s Folly? Janet’s cheeks flushed at the idea of such degeneracy 
for stately Ashlydyat. However it might be, whether George turned it 
into an ever-open house, or shut it up as a nunnery, it would be alike 
lost to all the rest of them. She and her sisters must turn from it 
once again and for ever; George, his wife, and his children, would 
reign. 

Janet Godolphin did not rebel at this; she would not have had it 
otherwise. Failing Thomas, George was the fit and proper represen- 
tative of Ashlydyat. But the fact could but strike upon her now with 
gloom. All things wore a gloomy hue to her in that unhappy moment. 

It would cause changes at the bank, too. At least, Janet thought it 
ree that it might. Could George carry on that extensive concern 

imself ? Would the public be satisfied with gay George for its sole head? 
—would they accord him the confidence they had given Thomas? These 
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old retainers, too! If they left Ashlydyat, they must part with them: 
leave them to serve George. 

Such considerations passed rapidly through her imagination. It could 
not well be otherwise. Would they really come to pass? She looked at 
Thomas, as if seeking in his face the answer to the doubt. 

His elbow on the arm of his chair, and his temples pressed upon his 
hand, sat Thomas; his mind in as deep a reverie as was Janet’s. Where 
was it straying to? To the remembrance of Ethel?—of the day that he 
had stood over her grave when they were placing her in it? Was the 
time indeed come, or nearly come, to which he had, from that time, looked 
forward ?—the time of his joining her? He had never lost the vista: 
and perhaps the fiat, death, could have come to few who would meet it so 
serenely as Thomas Godolphin. It would scarcely be right to say wel- 
come it; but, certain it was, that the prospect was one of pleasantness 
rather than pain to him. To one who has lived near to God on earth, 
the anticipation of the great change can bring no dismay. It brought 
none to Thomas Godolphin. 

But Thomas Godolphin had not done with earth and its cares yet. 

Bessy Godolphin was away from home that week. She had gone to 
spend it with some friends at a few miles’ distance. Cecil was alone 
when Janet returned to the drawing-room. She had no suspicion of the 
sorrow that was overhanging the house. She had not seen Thomas go 
to the Folly, and felt surprised at his tardiness. 

“‘ How late he will be, Janet !”’ 

“Who? Thomas! He is not going. He is not very well this 
evening,” was the reply. Son 

Cecil thought nothing of it. How should she ? Janet buried her 
fears within her, and said no more. 

One was to dine at Lady Godolphin’s Folly that night, who absorbed 
all Cecil’s thoughts. Cecil Godolphin had had her romance in life; as 
so many have it. It had been partially played out years ago. Not 
quite. Its sequel had to come. She sat there listlessly; her pretty 
hands resting inertly on her knee, her beautiful face tinged with the 
setting sunlight ; sat there thinking of him—Lord Averil. 

A romance it had really been. Cecil Godolphin had paid a long visit 
to the Honourable Mrs. Averil some three or four years ago. She, Mrs. 
Averil, was in health then, fond of gaiety, and her house had many 
visitors. Amidst others, staying there, was Lord Averil: and before he 
and Cecil knew well what they were about, they had learned to love. 
Lord Averil was the first to awake from the pleasant dream ; to know 
what it meant; and he discreetly withdrew himself out of harm’s way. 
Harm only to himself, as he supposed : he never suspected that the like 
love had won its way to Cecil Godolphin. A strictly honourable man, 
he would have been fit to kill himself in self-condemnation had he sus- 
pected that it had. Not until he had gone, did it come out to Cecil 
that he was a married man. When only eighteen years of age, he had 
been drawn into one of those unequal and unhappy alliances that can 
only bring a flush to the brow in after years. Many a hundred times 
had it dyed that of Lord Averil. Before he was twenty years of age, 
he had separated from his wife; when pretty Cecil was yet a child: and 
the next ten years he spent abroad, striving to overget its remembrance. 
June—Vou. CXXV. NO. CCCCXCVIIL. M 
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His own family, you may be sure, did not pain him by alluding to it, 
then, or after his return. He had no residence in the neighbourhood of 
Prior’s Ash. When he visited it, it was chiefly as the guest of Colonel 
Max, the master of the fox-hounds: and that was the way that he had 
made the acquaintance of Charlotte Pain. Thus it happened, when 
Cecil met him at Mrs. Averil’s, she knew nothing of his being a married 
man. On Mrs. Averil’s part, she never supposed that Cecil did not 
know it. Lord Averil supposed she knew it: and little enough, in his 
own eyes, has he looked in her presence, when the thought would flash 
over him, ‘“‘ How she must despise me for my mad folly!” He had 
learned to love her ; to love her passionately: never so much as glancing 
at the thought that it could be reciprocated. He, a married man! But 
this was no less mad folly than the other had been, and Lord Averil had 
the sense to move himself away. 

A day or two after his departure, Mrs. Averil received a letter from 
him. Cecil was in her dressing-room when she read it. 

*“‘ How strange !”” was the comment of Mrs. Averil. “ What do you 
think, Cecil ?” she added, lowering her voice. ‘ When he got to town 
there was a communication waiting at his house for him, saying that his 
wife was dying, and praying him to go and see her.” 

“ His wife ?”’ echoed Cecil. “ Who’s wife ?”’ 

“ Lord Averil’s. Have you forgotten that he had a wife? I wish 
we could all really forget it. It has been the blight upon his life.” 

Cecil had discretion enough left in that unhappy moment not to 
betray that she had been ignorant of the fact. When her burning 
cheeks had a little cooled, she turned from the window where she had 
been hiding them, and escaped to her own room. The revelation had 
betrayed to her the secret of her own feelings for Lord Averil; and, in 
her pride and rectitude, she thought she should have died. 

A day or two more, and Lord Averil was a widower. He suffered 
some months to elapse, and then came to Prior’s Ash, his object being 
Cecil Godolphin. He stayed at an hotel, and was a frequent visitor at 
Ashlydyat. Cecil believed that he meant to ask her to be his wife: and 
Cecil was not wrong. She could give herself up now to the full joy of 
loving him. 

Busy tongues, belonging to some young ladies who could boast more 
wit than discretion, hinted something of this to Cecil. Cecil, in her 
vexation at having her private feelings suspected, spoke slightingly of 
Lord Averil. Did they think she would stoop to a widower ; to one who 
had made himself so notorious by his first marriage ? she asked. And 
this, word for word, was repeated to Lord Averil. 

It was repeated to him by those false friends, and Cecil’s haughty 
manner, as she spoke it, offensively commented upon. Lord Averil 
believed it fully. He judged that he had no chance with Cecil Go- 
dolphin ; and, without speaking to her of what had been his intentions, 


he again left. ; 
But now, no suspicion of this conversation having been repeated to him, 


ever reached Cecil. She deemed his behaviour very bad. Whatever 

restraint he may have laid upon his manners towards her when at Mrs. 

Averil’s, he had been open enough since: and Cecil could only believe 

= conduct unjustifiable, the result of fickleness. She resolved to forget 
m. 
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But she had not done it All this long while since, between two 
and three years, had Cecil been trying at it, and it was not yet accom- 
plished. e had received an offer from a young and handsome ear! ; it 
would have been a match every way desirable: but Cecil found that 
Lord Averil was too deeply seated in her heart for her to admit thought 
of another. And now Lord Averil was back at Prior’s Ash; and, as 
Cecil had heard, was to dine that day at Lady Godolphin’s Folly. He 
had called at Ashlydyat since his return, but she was out. 

She sat there, thinking of him: her prominent feeling against him 
being anger. She believed, to this hour, that he had used her ill ; that 
his behaviour had been unbecoming a gentleman. 

Her reflections were disturbed by the sight of Mr. Snow. It was 

wing dusk then, and she wondered what brought him there so late : 
in fact, what brought him there at all. She turned and asked the question 
of Janet. 

“He has come to see Thomas,” replied Janet. And Cecil noticed that 
her sister was sitting in a strangely still attitude, her head bowed down. 
But she did not connect it with its true cause. It was notliing’ unusual 
to see Janet lost in deep thought. 

“ What is the matter with Thomas, that Mr. Snow should come?” 
inquired Cecil. 

“« He did not feel well, and sent for him.” 

It was all that Janet answered. And Cecil continued in blissful ignor- 
ance of anything being wrong, and resumed her reflections on Lord 
Averil. 

Janet saw Mr. Snow before he went away. Afterwards she went to 
Thomas’s room, and remained in it. Cecil stayed in the drawing-room, 
buried in her dream. The room was lighted, but the blinds were not 
drawn down: Cecil was at the window, looking forth into the bright 
moonlight. 

It must have been getting quite late when she discerned some one 
approaching Ashlydyat, on the road from Lady Godolphin’s Folly. 
From the height, she fancied at first that it might be George ; but as 
the figure drew nearer, her heart gave a great bound, and she saw that 
it was him upon whom her thoughts had been fixed. 

Yes, it was Lord Averil. When he mentioned to Charlotte Pain that 
he had a visit yet to pay to a sick friend, he had alluded to Thomas 
Godolphin. Lord Averil, since his return, had been struck with the 
change in Thomas Godolphin. It was more perceptible to him than to 
those who saw Thomas habitually. And when the apology came for Mr. 
Godolphin’s absence, Lord Averil determined to call upon him that night. 
Though, in talking to Mrs. Pain, he nearly let the time for it slip by. 

Cecil rose up when he entered. In broad day he might have seen, 
beyond doubt, her changing face, telling of emotion. Was he mistaken, 
in fancying that she was agitated? His pulses quickened at the thought : 
for Cecil was as dear to him as she had ever been. 

“Will you _— my intrusion at this hour?” he asked, taking her 
hand, and bending towards her with his sweet smile. ‘It is later than I 
thought it was’—in truth, ten was striking that moment from the hall 
clock. <I was concerned to hear of Mr. Godolphin’s illness, and wished 
to ascertain how he was, before returning to Prior's Ash.”’ 

“He has kept his room this evening,” replied Cecil, “ My sister is 
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sitting with him. I do not think it is anything serious. But he has not 
appeared very well of late.” 

“Indeed I trust it is nothing serious,” warmly responded Lord Averil, 

Cecil fell into silence. She supposed they had told Janet of the visit, 
and that she would be coming in. Lord Averil went to the window. 

“ The same charming scene!” he exclaimed. “I think the moonlight 
view from this window beautiful. The dark trees around, and the white 
walls of Lady Godolphin’s Folly, rising there, remain on my memory like 
the scene of an old painting.” 

He folded his arms and stood there, gazing still. Cecil stole a look up 
at him: at his pale, attractive face, with its expression of care. She had 
wondered once why that look of care should be conspicuous there: but 
not after she became acquainted with his domestic history. 

“ Have you returned to England to remain, Lord Averil?” 

The question awoke him from his reverie. He turned to Cecil, and a 
sudden impulse prompted him to stake his fate on the die of the moment. 
It was not a lucky throw. 

*‘T would remain if I could induce one to share my name and home. 
Forgive me, Cecil, if I anger you by thus hastily speaking. Will you 
forget the past, and help me to forget it ?—will you let me make you my 
dear wife ?” | 

In saying “ Will you forget the past,” Lord Averil had alluded to his 
first marriage. In his extreme sensitiveness upon that point, he doubted 
whether Cecil might not object to succeed the dead Lady Averil : he 
believed those hasty and ill-natured words, reported to him as having 
been spoken by her, bore upon that sore point alone. Cecil, on the con- 
trary, arventr that her forgetfulness was asked for his own behaviour to 
her, in so far that he had gone away and left her without word or ex- 
planation. She grew quite pale with anger. Lord Averil resumed, his 
manner earnest, his voice low and tender. 

*‘T have loved you, Cecil, from the first day that I saw you at Mrs. 
Averil’s. I dragged myself away from the place, because I loved you, 
fearing lest you might come to see my folly. It was worse than folly 
then, for I was not a free man. I have gone on loving you more and 
more, from that time to this. I went abroad this last time hoping to 
forget you; striving to forget you: but I cannot do it, and the love has 
only become stronger. Forgive, I say, my urging it upon you in this 
moment of impulse.” 

Poor Cecil was all at sea. ‘‘ Went abroad hoping to forget her; 
striving to forget her!” It was worse and worse. She flung his hand 
away. 

“Oh, Cecil! can you not love me ?” he exclaimed, in agitation. “ Will 
you not give me hopes that you will sometime be my wife ?” 

“ No, I cannot love you. I will not give you hopes. I would rather 
marry any one in the world than you. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Lord Averil!” 

Not a very dignified rejoinder. And Cecil, what with anger, what 
with dove, burst into even less dignified tears, and quitted the room in a 
passion. Lord Averil bit his lips to pain. 

Janet entered, unsuspicious. He turned from the window, and 
smoothed his brow, gathering what equanimity he could, as he proceeded 
to inquire after Mr. Godolphin. 
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LORD FALKLAND. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


In all that noble Portrait Gallery, bequeathed to posterity by the great 
portrait painter, Lord Clarendon, ¥ en is not one individual portrait that 
more rivets the gaze, and haunts the memory, than that of Lucius Carey, 
Viscount Falkland. Not that, in respect of mere physique, there is 
much to attract in the personnel of the high-bred, well-natured, ill- 
starred gentleman. For his stature and size were below the common; 
his motion not graceful, and his aspect—says Clarendon himself, his fast 
friend of well-nigh twenty years—so far from inviting, that it had some- 
what in it of “ simplicity’—a phrase not to be understood in the favour- 
able modern sense which Mr. Thackeray, of all others, has made so 
popular and respect-worthy—while of his voice we are told that so 
untuned was it that, instead of reconciling, it offended the ear, “ so that 
nobody would have expected music from that tongue; and sure no man 
was less beholden to Nature for its recommendation into the world: but 
then no man sooner, or more disappointed this general and customary 
prejudice; that little person and small stature was quickly found to 
contain a great heart, a courage so keen, and a nature so fearless, that 
no composition of the strongest limbs, and most harmonious and pro- 
portioned presence and strength, ever more disposed any man to the 
greatest enterprises ; it being his greatest weakness to be too solicitous 
for such adventures: and that untuned tongue and voice easily discovered - 
itself to be supplied, and governed, by a mind and understanding so 
excellent, that the wit and weight of all he said, carried another kind of 
lustre, and admiration in it, and even another kind of acceptation from 
the persons present, than any ornament of delivery could reasonably 
promise itself, or is usually attended with; and his disposition and nature 
was so gentle and obliging, so much delighted in courtesy, kindness, and 
generosity, that all mankind could not but admire and love him... . . 
He was wont to say, that he never found reluctancy in anything he 
resolved to do, but in his quitting London, and departing from the con- 
versation of those he enjoyed there; which was in some degree preserved, 
and continued by frequent letters, and often visits, which were made by 
his friends from thence, whilst he continued wedded to the country ; and 
which were so grateful to him, that he looked upon no book, except their 
very conversation made an mo to some book; and truly his whole 
conversation was one continued Convivium Philosophicum or Convivium 
Theologicum, enlivened and refreshed with all the facetiousness of wit, 
and good-humour, and pleasantness of discourse, which made the gravity 
of the argument itself (whatever it was) very delectable.”’* 

My lord’s Oxfordshire seat lying within a dozen miles of the university, 
had quite the university tinge about its reception-rooms, so well-stocked 
were they with a recurrent series, and constant relays, of dons and doctors 
in general, laic and divine. Burford had its combination-room, where the 
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biggest of Oxford big-wigs loved to congregate, “after hall,”’—due justice 
done to the Burford cuisine, which could stand invidious (or rather let us 
say, Malaprop-riately, odorous) comparisons with the butteries of Mag- 
dalen and Christ Church. There, Doctor Earles, of Merton, would 
disport his slovenly person, and rattle off his inexhaustible witticisms, to 
the delight of his host. There, Doctor Shelden, of All Souls, would sit 
in solemn state, with such dignified composure, and circumspect de- 
meanour—a man already recognised as born and bred to be Archbi 
of Canterbury. There, Doctor Morley, of Christ Chureh, would display 
his prowess in subtle disputation, and provoke admiration by the grace 
of his scholarship, the polish of his irony, and the perfection of his good 
temper. There, too, or Hammond would discuss the prospects of 
the Church, and signs of the times; and Mr. Chillingworth would air 
his last new crotchet, and take a vehement part against the opinions 
which till yesterday, perhaps, were so irrefragably his own. Besides 
which scholarly congress, we will but name, among other habitués of 
Lord Falkland’s fireside, that model country gentleman Sir Francis 
Wenman, trusty and truthful, witty and wise ; and that dwarfish amal- 
gam of cleverness and laziness, Sydney Godolphin ; and that pleasing 
lausible personage, of such nimble tongue and engaging manners, Mr. 
Waller. 

This courtly poet, who was destined to survive his noble friend by 
almost half a century of years, though himself the senior by some four 
or five, took the opportunity of Falkland’s departure for Scotland, in 
1639, as one of Lord Holland’s expedition against Leslie’s insurgents, to 

egyrise, in the poet’s artificial way, the young lord who, four years 
, would be slain in the battle of Newbury. 


Brave Holland leads, and with him Falkland goes. 
Who hears this told and does not straight suppose 
We send the Graees and the Muses forth, 

To civilise and to instruct the north ? 


Ah, noble friend! with what impatience all 

That know thy worth, and know how prodigal 

Of thy great soul thou art (longing to twist 

Bays with that ivy which so early kissed 

Thy youthful temples) with what horror we 

Think on the blind events of war and thee ! 

To fate exposing that all-knowing breast 

Among the throng, as cheaply as the rest ; 

Where oaks and brambles (if the copse be burned) 
Confounded lie, to the same ashes turned.* 


Mawkish indeed is the flavour of Waller’s homage, in contrast with 
that of Clarendon, whose eulogy, if at least as highflown, is steady on the 
wing, and carries weight. After dilating on Faikland’s intelleetual 
endowments—his retentive memory, his learning, his judgment, his wit, 
—Clarendon on to record, that all his parts, abilities, and faculties, 

art and ioduste ,» were not to be valued, or mentioned, in comparison 

his genial nature and manners. “ His gentleness, and affability, was 
so transcendent and obliging, that it drew reverence, and some kind of 
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compliance from the roughest, and most unpolished, and stubborn con- 
stitutions; and made them of another temper in debate, in his presence, 
than they were in other places. 

“ He was in his nature so severe a lover of justice, and so precise a 
lover of truth, that he was superior to all possible temptations for the 
violation of either; indeed so rigid an exacter of perfection, in all those 
things which seemed but to border upon either of them, and by the 
common practice of men were not thought to border upon either, that 
many who knew him very well, and loved, and admired his virtue (as all 
who did know him must love, and admire it), did believe, that he was of 
a temper and constitution, fitter to live in republicd Platonis, than in 
face Romuli : but this rigidness was only exercised towards himself ; 
towards his friends’ infirmities no man was more indulgent. In his con- 
versation, which was the most cheerful and pleasant that can be imagined, 
though he was young (for all I have yet spoken of him doth not yet 
exceed his age of twenty-five or twenty-six years) and of great gaiety in 
his humour, with a flowing delightfulness of language, he had so chaste 
a tongue, and ear, that there was never known a profane or loose word 
to fall from him, nor in truth in his company : the integrity, and elean- 
liness of the wit at that time, not exercising itself in that licence, before 

ons for whom they had any esteem.”* In which respect fashion had 
considerably altered, for the worse, when the ex-chancellor wrote, under 
the régime of a too merry monarch and his too free-and-easy mis- 
tresses. 

Of Clarendon’s panegyric upon his friend’s political after-career, Horace 
Walpole and others have complained in various ways,—“ with some 
justice,” remarks the editor of the Fairfax papers, who freely admits, 
sil that, allege what inconsistencies you may against his i ge 
conduct in a crisis where much allowance may be reasonably made for 
conscientious doubts, his personal courage, lofty integrity, and extensive 
attainments, must always command respect and admiration. “ His earl 
death, under circumstances peculiarly affecting, invests his memory with 
an interest almost romantic; and of him it may well be said, ‘ Whom the 

s love die young.’ ’t Whatever may be said of his course of action 
in those bewildering times of civil discord, universally (unless by the mere 
“sons of interest’’) he must be recognised as one of the exalted few 


Whose minds are richly fraught 
With philosophic stores, superior light— 
And in whose breast, enthusiastic, burns 
Virtue the sons of interest deem romance. 


The defence offered in his favour, politically,—that, having originally 
declared his conviction that a certain concession, on the king’s part, was 
necessary to the repose and security of the kingdom, he thonght it ought 
to be resisted when it took the shape of a demand,—is met by one of his 
modern censors (not to say detractors) with the remark, how easily it 
might be shown that, in —_ aside upon such grounds from the cause 
he had so warmly espoused, Falkland suffered a trivial sophistry to assert 
a fatal ascendancy over his judgment. According to this critic, and the 
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standpoint he takes for eyeing the two men, the contrast between Falk- 
land’s closing career and that of Hampden is painful, as developing onl 
too clearly the difference between the strong and faithful intellect, which 
rises with the demands of the occasion, vindicating and sustaining its 
consistency to the end, and the feebler reason (as Lucius Carey’s is 
assumed to be) which wastes its ingenuity on the vain endeavour to 
reconcile antagonistic elements. “Falkland devoted himself to this sort 
of generous and hopeless Quixotism. It was like a man expending his 
life over such impossible problems as the philosopher’s stone or the 
squaring of the circle.”* 

Lord Macaulay’s very pronounced partisanship has biased not a few 
who write to this effect. That less partial, and less popular, yet equally 
liberal historian, Mr. ‘Hallam, strongly and seasonably urges, that it is 
not easy for us even now to decide, keeping in view the maintenance of 
the entire constitution, from which party in the civil war greater mischief 
was to be apprehended ; but the election was, he is persuaded, still more 
difficult to be made by contemporaries. “ No one at least who has given 
avy time to the study of that history, will deny that among those who 
fought in opposite battalions at Edgehill and Newbury, or voted in the 
——- parliaments of Westminster and Oxford, there were many who 

ought much alike on general theories of prerogative and privilege, 
divided only perhaps by some casual prejudices, which had led these to 
look with greater distrust on courtly insidiousness, and those with greater 
indignation at popular violence.”+ Mr. Hallam cannot believe, for in- 
stance, that Falkland and Colepepper differed greatly in their constitu- 
tional principles from Whitelock and Pierpoint, or that Hertford and 
Southampton were less friends to a limited monarchy than Essex and 
Northumberland. 

In another place, again, speaking of Lord Falkland’s dejection of 
spirits and constant desire of peace, as chiefly to be ascribed to his disgust 
with the councils of Oxford, and the greater part of those with whom he 
was associated, Mr. Hallam observes: ‘* We kuow too little of this ex- 
cellent man, whose talents however and early pursuits do not seem to have 
particularly qualified him for public life. It is evident that he did not 
punge into the loyal cause with all the zeal of his friend Hyde; and the 

‘ing, doubtless, had no great regard for the counsels of one who took so 
very different a view of some important matters from himself. He had 
been active against Strafford, and probably had a bad opinion of Laud. 
The prosecution of Finch for high treason he had himself moved.’’t 
Lord Macaulay takes another view of the men and the times, when he 
says that at a later period the Royalists found it convenient to antedate 
the separation between themselves and their opponents, and to attribute 
the Act which restrained the King from dissolving or proroguing the Par- 
liament, the Triennial Act, the impeachment of the ministers, and the 
attainder of Strafford, to the faction which afterwards made war on the 
King. “ But no artifice could be more disingenuous. Every one of those 











* See a review-essay on Clarendon and his Contemporaries, in Fraser's Magazine, 
March, 1852. 

+ Hallam, Constitutional History of England, vol. i. ch. ix. 
t Id. Ibid., ch. x., notes. 
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strong measures was actively promoted by the men who were afterwards 
foremost among the cavaliers.”"* True, that the noble historian states 
fairly enough, and with characteristic clearness, the reasonings which the 
most enlightened Royalists may be supposed to have made—to this effect : 
that it was time to take heed, lest they so pursued their victory over 
despotism as to run into anarchy. It was not in power, he sup 

them to argue, to overturn the bad institutions which lately afflicted our 
country, without shocks which have loosened the foundations of govern- 
ment. Now that those institutions have fallen we must hasten to prop 
the edifice which it was lately our duty to batter. Henceforth it will be 
our wisdom to look with jealousy on schemes of innovation, and to guard 
from encroachment all the prerogatives with which the law has, for the 
public good, armed the sovereign.—Such, he fairly enough represents as 
the views of those men of whom “ the excellent Falkland may be regarded 
_as the leader.”+ And clearly enough he depicts the sclaieal clouaiton, at 
the outbreak of the civil war, which forced the constitutional Royalists to 
make their choice between two dangers,—when they thought it their duty 
rather to rally round a prince whose past conduct they condemned, and 
whose word inspired them with little confidence, than to suffer the regal 
office to be degraded, and the polity of the realm to be entirely re- 
modelled. With such feelings, many men whose virtues and abilities 
would have done honours to any cause, ranged themselves on the side of 
the King.t But so thorough-going admirer of Hampden can feel small 
sympathy with this class of statesmen. Accordingly, in one of the most 
elaborate of his critical essays, Macaulay dissects my Lord Falkland, as a 
type (the most favourable) of this race of men—and while conceding to 
him the unquestionable possession of great talents and great virtues, pro- 
nounces him “infinitely too fastidious for public life.” He is therefore 
made light of, for not perceiving that, in such times as those on which 
his lot had fallen, the duty of a statesman is to choose the better part 
and to stand by it, in spite of those excesses by which every cause, how- 
ever good in itself, will be disgraced. ‘ The present evil always seemed 
to him the worst. He was always going backward and forward ; but it 
should be remembered to his honour that it was always from the stronger 
to the weaker side that he deserted. While Charles was oppressing the 
people, Falkland was a resolute champion of liberty. He attacked 
Strafford. He even concurred in strong measures against Episcopacy. 
But the violence of his party annoyed him, and drove him to the other 
party, to be equally annoyed there. Dreading the success of the cause 
which he had espoused, disgusted by the courtiers of Oxford, as he had 
been disgusted by the patriots of Westminster, on bound by honour not 
to abandon the cause for which he was in arms, he pined away, neglected 
his person, went about moaning for peace, and at last rushed desperately 
on death, as the best refuge in such miserable times.”§ If, instead of 
falling at Newbury, he had lived through the scenes that followed, it is 
Macaulay’s entire conviction, epigrammatically expressed, that Falkland 
would have condemned himself to share the exile and beggary of the 





* Macaulay, History of England, vol. i. p. 99 (9th edit). 
t Id. Ibid., p. 103. t Id. Ibid., p. 112. 
§ Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays, vol. i. p. 160. (4th edit.) 
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family; that he would then have returned to oppose all their 
= ; that he would have been sent to the Tower by the Commons 
sce ciller of the P plot, and by the King as an accomplice in the 
that, if he had escaped being hanged, first by 
Senate eis by Jefferies, he would, after manfully opposing James 
the Seeond through years of tyranny, have been seized with a fit of 
compassion at the very moment of the Revolution, have voted for a 
regency and died a non-juror. Qualis ab ineepto—de Lucio fabula 


it 
ti 
uy 


M. me, Guizot* takes Sir Thomas Herbert as the type of a large class 
of estimable men of his time, who were driven into opposition by the 
viees of the government, and who were induced to return to Charles by 
the vices ma evils of the revolution. When the chiefs of the Parliament 
of 1640, observes this author, after having bravely exposed themselves to 
danger in a cause which was truly the cause of the country, allowed 
themselves afterwards to undertake, at their own risk, and to gratify 
their own passions, a contest which was directly opposed to the general 
sentiments and interests of the English people, the attention of the 

was again turned towards their king; and disinterested men who, 
ike Sir Thomas Herbert, had served, up to that point, im the parlia- 
mentary ranks, then passed over with the same disinteresteduess to the 
ranks of the enemy. 

Observe, again, and apply the comments of Hartley Coleridge—who 
somewhere, by-the-way, speaks of Falkland as one “ whose character no 
ingenuity of malice can stain,”—on the censure passed on Fairfax for 
not withdrawing from the contest in 1645, when the remodelling of the 

army strongly indicated the purpose of maintaining a standing force, 

uneonnected with, and uncontrolled by, the regular constitutional au- 
thorities. “In truth, the time when a wise man ought to have sided 
with the sovereign, was before the war commenced. When the star- 
chamber and high-commission court were abolished, the King had con- 
ceded all that he had a right to concede, and to attempt to strip him of 
a power which all acknowledged to be mherent in his crown, upon a 
mere contingent probability of his abusing it, was justifiable on no 
principle but that of barefaced tyranny.”’+ But then the Hampdenites 
say, it was not a mere contingent probability, but an absolute certainty, 
that the Stuart would abuse this power. 

Or listen to the more direct utterance of M. Villemain: “ When I 
study the English Revolution,” he tells French students of the French, 
“ oie I see this generous Falkland, at first in the House of Commons, 
the intrepid rai of popular privilege, struggling vigorously against 
absolute power,—and then, on the waging of war, when the sword is 
drawn, throwmg himself at once into the royal camp; but from that 
day forth, indifferent to life, and feeling an impulse of joy on the day 
of battle only, the day that should bring him deliverance bydeath— 
when I see this Falkland, I see what will explain to me, in all epochs 
of great civil troubles, those pure and nobler souls who embracing, in 
the first instance, the cause of generous freedom, have long continued 





* Etudes sur la Révolution d’Angleterre. 
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to hold fast by it, but who, loving it so well and never ceasing to regret, 
have yet Sick for another duty.”* Elsewhere M. Villemain 
with admiring sympathy of ces hommes généreux who are seen to rise at 
the commencement of national revolutions—who bravely and frankly 
every noble idea of liberty, reparation, and justice—vindicating 
these, and asserting them with ardour, at the risk of their personal in- 
terest ; and who, when the revolution advances too far, bewilders itself, 
and belies its charter, and falls into the hands that are base, brutal, 
bloody,— indignantly repudiate their sometime partnership, and pass 
over to the side of the downfallen and the oppressed. 

The peculiar character of our national progress, to which must be 
attributed both its durability and its safety, is ascribed by a Westminster 
reviewer, to a “class of men to whom England owes more than to 
almost any of her sons, and to whom she is in general most scandalously 
-ungrateful”—by whieh class is meant, the liberals in the conservative 
camp, and the conservatives in the liberal camp. Lord Falkland is put 
forth as one of the men here represented—men who are unappreciated 
by the country—misconstrued and mistrusted by their friends—suspected 
of meditated desertion—reproached with virtual treason—suffering the 
hard but inevitable fate of those who are wide among the narrow, com- 

rehensive among the bornés, moderate among the violent, sober among 

the drunken—condemned to combat against their brethren, and to frater- 
nise with their antagonists—who lead a life of pain and mortification, and 
not unfrequently sink under the load of unmerited obloquy which their 
unusual, and therefore unintelligible, conduct brings upon them.t Glo- 
rious John might have been thinking of the Falkland class, when he 
wrote : 

A patriot both the king and country serves ; 

Prerogative and privilege preserves : 

Of each our laws the certain limit’show, 

One must not ebb, nor the other overflow; 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we stand; 

The barriers of the state on either hand 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the land.f 


It was the deliberate eonviction of the late Samuel Phillips, that we 


may search long and industriously through the histories of the world 
before we come to a counterpart of that character which has rendered 


the name of Falkland immortal on the soil that gave him birth. Poet,§ 





——$— — — 





* Cours de Littérature Frangaise, t. iv., 1. ix. 

+ “The Liberals call them timid and lukewarm Laodicwans; the Tories call 
them crotchety, impracticable, and fastidious. They do the hardest duty of the 
conscientious patriot, and are rewarded by the bitterest abuse that could be 
lavished on the common enemy.”— Westminster Review, New Series, No. UL, 
Art.: Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 

Epistle to John Driden, Esq. 
In which capacity, with a cross of the divine, he figures in the Congress de- 
scribed by his brother bard, Sir John Suckling: 


“ Hales, set by himself, most gravely did smile 
To see them about nothing keep such a coil; 
Apollo had spy’d him, but knowing his mind 
Past by, and call’d Falkland, that sat just behind : 
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ilosopher, statesman, patriot, soldier—so this essayist describes him— 

seems to have combined in his own person all the noble qualities 
which distinguished every one of the contending parties of the day. 
“ He fell fighting at the age of thirty-four, but long before that miserable 
moment he had endeared himself to his country by the highest virtues 
that elevate humanity. He followed his King with @ steadiness and 
fidelity that knew no flaw, but he followed as much to counsel and in- 
struct as to battle for and protect. In the House of Commons he had 
never ceased to upbraid episcopal aggressions and royal usurpations; 
and when forced at last to defend the monarch against the ambitious 
spirits that struggled, as he thought, to build their own eminence upon 
the ruins of the throne, and cared not by what means the personal object 
was acquired, he still reminded his master that his soul could neither be 
the slave of priestcraft nor the minister to an overweening and ridiculous 
sense of prerogative.”* The same writer shows how earnestly, from the 
outbreak of the civil war until he fell sword in hand, Falkland’s heart 
was bent upon peace and upon restoring the King to the confidence of 
his Parliament—and that had he thought less of peace he would have 
cared more for his own life, since it was always the manly fear of being 
suspected of wishing for a suspension of hostilities on his own account 
that led him to the very thick of danger. 

His position and feelings as a Royalist resemble those ascribed to Lord 
Evandale in Scott’s tale of the Covenanters. ‘As I resented,’’ says 
that preux chevalier, “ even during the plenitude of his power, the King’s 
innovations on church and state, like a freeborn subject, I am determined 
I will assert his real rights, when he is in adversity, like a loyal one. 
Let courtiers and sycophants flatter power and desert misfortune ; I will 
neither do the one nor the other.”+ M. Sainte-Beuve expressly desig- 
nates Falkland ce chef-d'@uvre de la délicate et galante morale entée sur 
Pantique loyauté.t 

The English essayist already quoted, contends that Macaulay does 
scant justice to Falkland in pronouncing him “ infinitely too fastidious 
for public life’’—and that, in fact, there was no squeamishness or false 
delicacy in his composition ; that he continued firm to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty while his voice might be heard in Parliament, and 
that it was solely with the object of advancing that cause—the one that 
lay nearest his heart—that he placed himself at the side of “a King un- 
worthy of such companionship.’ Three courses—adopting the Peel 
phrase—were open to Lord Falkland when he followed the King to York. 
“He might have continued in the House of Commons and abetted the 
gigantic aspiration of Cromwell; he might have joined the standard of 
Charles I., with the questionable devotion and in the furious temper of a 
Rupert ; he might, lastly, have resolved upon the self-denying course of 





“ But he was of late so gone with divinity, 
That he had almost forgot his poetry; 
Though to say the truth, and Apollo did know it, 
He might have been both his priest and his poet.” 
SUCKLING: A Session of the Poets. 
* Essays from the Times, Second Series. + Old Mortality, vol. iii. 
} Essais sur Franklin (1852). 
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mediation—upon healing the wounds and softening the asperities of either 

—upon using every exertion of his mind and body with King and 

Parlement for stopping the scandal which could bring honour to no 
y concerned in sustaining it.”*- 

This last was the course adopted by Falkland; and for this choice it is 
that he is condemned as no statesman by Lord Macaulay and so man 
others. His portrait is thus incidentally drawn, for instance, by Sir 
Edward Lytton: “ A man weak in character, but made most interesting 
in history. Utterly unfitted for the severe ordeal of those stormy times ; 
sighing for peace when his whole soul should have been in war; and 
repentant alike whether with the Parliament or the King, but still a 

rsonage of elegant and endearing associations; a student-soldier, with 
a high heart and a gallant spirit. Come and look at his features [the 
speaker is supposed to possess an old family portrait of him]—homely 
and worn, but with a characteristic air of refinement and melancholy 
thought.”+ In another of his fictions,t might not Sir Edward have the 
value as well as fate of the Falkland class in his mind, when he calls it 
the eternal doom of disordered states, that the mediator between rahk and 
rank—the kindly noble—the dispassionate patriot—the first to act, the 
most hailed in action—should darkly vanish from the scene; while fiercer 
and more unscrupulous spirits alone stalk the field; and no neutral and 
harmonising link remains between hate and hate,—until exhaustion, 
sick with horrors, succeeds to frenzy, and despotism is welcomed as 
repose. 

Right or wrong in his decision, Falkland decided deliberately, and 
thenceforth steadfastly, though sadly, abode by his resolve. ‘ If his 
success did not correspond either with his expectations or deserts, the 
duplicity of the monarch whom he had served was alone to blame for the 
miscarriage, and painfully did that monarch pay for his double-dealing. 
Clarendon asserts that ‘ if there were no other brand upon this odious civil 
war than the single loss of such aman, it must be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity.” Whitelock is fain to confess that wherever the name of 
Falkland was heard or known, there was honest lamentation for his violent 
and early death.—In truth, the gentleness, nobility, and delicacy of Falk- 
land’s mind constitute a study for the poet, the historian, and the artist. 
It is certain beyond the possibility of doubt that Falkland, in every step 
that he took, aimed at nothing but the tranquillity and welfare of his 
native land, and the strict performance of his duty. His sympathies were 
all for the Parliament—his spirit was created for liberty—his aspirations 
were for the advancement of his kind and for the freedom and instruction 
of the human soul.”§ So had it ever been with him, from those early, 
happier, hopefuller days when, with his cherished comrade, Sir Henry 
Morison, the brother of his bride,—both of them among the “ adopted 
sons’’ (so called) of rare Ben Jonson, he enjoyed those feasts of reason 
which Ben has himself celebrated, in stanzas to the Immortal Memory 
and Friendship of that noble pair, Sir Lucius Carey and Sir Henry 
Morison : 





* S. Phillips, ubi supra. t Alice; or, the Mysteries, book iv. ch, iii. 
t Rienzi, book v. ch. iii. § Essays from the Times. 
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No pleasures vain did chime, 
Of rhymes, or riots, at your feasts, 
Orgies of drink, or feigned protests : 
But simple love of greatness and of good, 
That knits brave minds and manners more than blood.* 


Into the undoubted loyalty of Falkland to his sovereign, little enough 
of personal attachment may on entered. But none the less he revolted 
from commonwealth principles which he believed would, in practice, be 
disastrous to the common-weal. He was for a constitutional King, but 
he was not for swamping the King in the constitution. 

Must he be then as shadow of himself? 

Adorn his temples with a coronet : 

And yet, in me and authority, 

Retain but privilege of a private man ? 

This proffer is absurd and reasonless.t 
Nay, he was Royalist enough to feel, when factions came to blows, that 
even the King’s name was a tower of strength, which they upon the 
adverse faction wanted. Only, alas, there are some seeming towers of 
strength which are like the tower of Siloam, that fell upon a fated group, 
and slew them upon whom it fell. 

Meanwhile, he followed the King meekly, as Phillips says, ‘‘ when 
fidelity carried with it neither satisfaction nor reward, and strove for 
peace with the passionate enthusiasm of a child heartbroken by the 
quarrels of a discordant household. The consequences of a protracted 
civil war took a monstrous and appalling shape in his mind, and the 
vision haunted him day and night like a ghost.” Among the roystering 
cavaliers we see him standing aloof as it were—among them, not of 
them—‘“ gium{ . . . juvenem et fulgentibus armis; sed frons lota 
parm, et om lumina vultu.”§ Clarendon bears record that from the 
entrance into “ this unnatural war,” his friend’s natural cheerfulness and 
vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole 
upon him, which he had never been used to. Insomuch that, resist as 
he might, and did, these sombre visitations, he grew by degrees into a 
perfect habit of uncheerfulness ; and he, who had been “ so exactly un- 
reserved and affable to all men, that his face and countenance was always 
present, and vacant to his company, and held any cloudiness, and less 
pleasantness of the visage, a kind of rudeness or incivility, became, on a 
sudden, less communicable ; and thence, very sad, pale, and exceeding] 
affected with the spleen. In his clothes and habit, which he had intended 
before always with more neatness 2nd industry, and expense, than is usual 
to so great a mind, he was now not only incurious, but too negligent ; 
and in his reception of suitors, and the necessary or casual addresses to 
his place, so quick, and sharp, and severe, that there wanted not some 
men (who were strangers to his nature and disposition) who believed 
him proud and imperious, from which no mortal man was ever more 


free.’ || 





* Ben Jonson, Underwoods. 
t First Part of King Henry the Sixth, Act. V. Sc. 4. 


We must perforce leave out /orméd—the more’s the pity, for more reasons 
than one. 


§ Aneid., VI. | Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, book vii. 
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A prevailing sadness possessed him. Hope he had little or none, of 
what to-morrow might bring forth ; let more sanguine natures do so, after 
their kind, that could hope against hope. On either side he saw so 
much to blame—on his own, and therefore the more under his own eye, 
go much to breed misgiving and mistrust. 

Whence doubts that came too late, and wishes vain, 
Hollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 

And oft his cogitations sink as low 

As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 

The heaviest plummet of despair can go.* 


Whenever any overture of peace was made, he would partially recover 
his spirits—would “be more erect and vigorous,’’ is Clarendon’s lan- 
guage—and exceedingly solicitous to press anything which he thought 
might promote it ; “and sitting among his friends, often, after a deep 
silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, ingeminate 
the word Peace, Peace ; and would passionately profess, ‘that the very 

ny of the war, and the view of the calamities and desolation the 
kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep from him, and would short! 
break his heart.’ This made some think, or pretend to think, ‘that he 
was so much enamoured on peace, that he would have been glad the King 
should have bought it at any price;’ which was a most unreasonable 
calumny. As if a man, that was himself the most punctual and precise 
in every circumstance that might reflect upon conscience or honour, could 
have wished the King to commit a trespass against either.”"t No: Falk- 
land was not of the peace-at-any-price party. Yet with what a pathetic, 
undying echo, heard resounding from one generation to another, is that 
plaintive cry of his, Peace, Peace,t kept alive! Not in the Old Testa- 





* Wordsworth, Dion. ¢ Clarendon, whi supra. 

t In the Table-talk of one of Falkland’s most learned contemporaries we read 
this characteristic utterance: 

“ When a country wench cannot get her butter to come, she says, the witch is 
in her churn. We have been churning for peace a great while, and ’twill not 
come; sure the witch is in it. 

“Though we had peace, yet "twill be a great while ere things besettled. Though 
the wind lie, yet after a storm the sea will work a great while.”—Sxipen’s 7able- 
talk (Dr. Irving’s edit., 1854, p. 141). 

Michelet dilates, in his History of France, on the general desire for peace, felt 
and expressed there, in the fourteenth century, under that poor crazed monarch, 
Charles VI. Of all the good works of Kings, says he, peace is the most kingly: 
so had St. Louis judged. “ Kings are only here upon earth in order to preserve 
God’s peace.” This was the consummation universally desired, and given 
utterance to aloud in the sermons of the preachers, and in the harangues of the 
university, whispered with tears in the prayers of the wretched, and which was 
the common family prayer taught by mothers of an evening to their little children. 
“See with what impulsive joy Jean Gerson celebrates this great gift of peace, in 
one of those moments of hope when it was believed that both popes would 
Tretire ... 

“¢ ATilons, allons, sans attarder, 
Allons de parx le droit sentier’ .. . 


‘Let us lift up our hearts, oh devout Christian people! let us cast aside all other 

care, and give ourselves up at present to the contemplation of the glorious gift of 

coming peace. How often have we, for nearly thirty years, ardently 

and sighed for peace! Veniat pax /’ ”—Muicuevet, Histoire de France, t. iv. ch. iii. 
But when was there ever a war, civil or otherwise, but civil especially, that 

had not its fiery Tybalts to shriek out, with him of Verona, sword in hand: 

“What, drawn, and talk of peace? I hate the word!” 
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ment sense, but in one as true as sad, he was of those who cry Peace, 
Peace,—when there is no Peace. 

It galled him that he should be taxed with undue eagerness for a com- 

mise—that he, of all men, should be charged with compassing the 
viscredit of the King. At least, he used this ‘senseless scandal,” as 
Clarendon calls it, for an excuse of the daringness of his spirit. His 
very eagerness to put an end to conflict, says a modern critic, shocked his 
susceptible spirit, and rendered him suspicious even of his own unspotted 
and unimpeachable motives. “ Hence it was, though he continually 
implored the King to be reconciled to his Parliament, and at times re- 
monstrated with such bluntness against the proceedings of Charles that 
the monarch ‘cared little to confer with him in private,’ that he was 
ever foremost in the fight, and always madly eager to prove how little 
personal considerations were involved in his absorbing passion for national 
unity and repose.”"* Clarendon tells us, that at the leaguer before 
Gloucester, when his friends passionately reprehended him for exposing 
his person unnecessarily to danger (as he delighted to visit the trenches, 
and nearest approaches, and to discover what the enemy did), as being 
so much beside the duty of his place—he was Secretary of State—that it 
might be understood against it, he answered cheerily, ‘that his office 
could not take away the privileges of his age; and that a secretary in 
war might be present at the greatest secret of danger ;”—adding, in all 
seriousness, *‘ that it concerned him to be more active in enterprises of 
hazard than other men; that all might see, that his impatiency for 
peace proceeded not from pusillanimity, or fear to adventure his own 
person. "f 

His hour was at hand—and the peace he longed for, though not of 
the kind he longed for (on his country’s behalf), but profounder and 
holier by far, should anon enfold him in its tranquillising embrace. Death 
on the battle-field was what he instantly expected, and in due time it 
arrived ; it that should come, did come, and did not tarry. 


I have long felt 
My course would have this issue, and long musings 
Have braced me to endure it; 1 am ready ; 
My work on earth is done. 


Sydney Smith teaches that the calm resignation to inevitable fate, 
equally removed from insolence and fear, and which is so peculiar to 
great minds, is to be classed among the sublimer feelings of our nature: 
“In this manner Socrates drank the poison ; the three hundred perished 
at the Straits of Greece; so died the Chancellor More on the scaffold, 
and the great Lord Falkland in the field.”§ All these men, he says, in 
their different walks of life, as warriors, or as statesmen, seemed, at the 
approach of their destiny, to have enveloped themselves in their own 
greatness ; and to have been lifted up above us by a kind of serenity to 
which we should feel it impossible, in similar situations, to attain. 
Simply to indicate, in passing, how memorably this altitude of moral 
temperament, in Lord Falkland, has struck foreign as well as native 





* S. Phillips. ¢ Clarendon. 
t Talfourd, The Castilian, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
§ Sketches of Moral Philosophy, lecture xvi. 
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observers, let us cite an incidental passage from Chateaubriand’s distin- 

; i , who thus comments on the French minister’s fretful 
vanity, on receiving flattering letters of solicitation from a certain fallen 
Power. “On sent l’orgueilleuse faiblesse de |’écrivain, dans ces mots : 
‘Les Bourbons m’ont-ils jamais écrits des lettres pareilles 4 celle que je 
viens de produire ?” Mauvaise mesure de juger les choses politiques et 
l'intérét des peuples! Qu’importaient & Lord Falkland les froideurs de 
Charles I", ou la lettre flatteuse qu’il aurait recue du camp de ses ennemis? 
Son devoir était en lui; et sa foi ne dépendait ni d’une disgrace, ni d’une 
faveur de Cour."* Le devoir was to Falkland a sacred and sufficing 
inspiration : though the path of duty might not be to him all that the 
poet predicates of it—shining more and more unto the perfect day. 


Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun.t 


When dawned the day on which Newbury’s battle should become his- 
torical, Falkland, as usual when an action was imminent, “ was very cheer- 
ful,” and at the first opportunity he hurried to the charge. Soon he was 
fighting in the thickest of the Scht. A musket-shot brought him to the 
ground; there he died; and there his body was found, not until the next 
morning,—till when, says Clarendon, there was some hope he might 
have been a prisoner ; though his nearest friends, who knew his temper, 
received small comfort from that imagination. ‘“ Thus fell that incom- 
parable young man, in the four-and-thirtieth year of his age, having so 
much despatched the business of life,t that the oldest rarely attain to 





* Chateaubriand: sa Vie, etc., par M. Villemain, p. 521. 

+t Tennyson, Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 

¢ It is noteworthy that a similar reflection is addressed to Lord Falkland, by 
Ben Jonson, on the early decease of his brother-in-law, Sir Henry Morison: 


“For what is life if measured by the space 
Not by the act? 
Or masked man, if measured by his face, 
Above his fact? 
Here’s one outlived his peers, 
And told forth fourscore years ; 
He vexéd time, and busied the whole state ; 
Troubled both foes and friends ; 
But ever to no ends: 
What did this stirrer but die late? 
How well at twenty had he fallen or stood! 
For three of his fourscore he did no good.” 


Whereas, in Sir Henry’s case, “ all offices were done 


“ By him, so ample, full, and round, 
In weight, in measure, number, sound, 
June—vVOL. CXXV. NO. CCCCXCVIII. 
































fever he sleeps well. His the peace all understanding 
peace the world could not give him nor ‘ean take away 








CLAUDINE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Part ITT. 


“ Hear me, Claudine,” he whispered; “ from the hour 
I saw thee on bright Rhéne that festive day, 

Thine image have I worshipp’d; sorceress’ power 
Ne’er charmed or maddened like thy beauty’s ray. 

Haste thy decision—moments beret mine, 

And honour, wealth, and rank around thee shine ; 

Refuse with love’s dear smiles my heart to bless, 

And be thy father’s self-willed murderess.” 


A change came o’er Claudine’s cold, haughty face, 
It glowed, but with that sad and painful light 
ich on the front of anguish we may trace, 
When hope, m dying, burns a moment bright. 
A sudden shuddering through her bosom crept ; 
Save her great sorrow, every passion slept ; 
Oh! she could stoop to save, renounce her pride, 


A martyr be—all, all but Hubin’s bride. 


With faltering, feeble step, and downcast eyes, 
Nearer an nearer to his side she drew, 

Checked her wild tears, but could not hush her sighs, 
And at his feet her form abandoned threw. 

No word awhile she spake, but trembled there, 

Abject in woe, and crouching in despair, 

Covering her face as if a culprit bowed, 

While, hate and scorn forgot, she sobbed alond. 















As, though his age imperfect might appear, 
His life was of humanity the sphere.’ 


Rare Ben does not conclude his elegiac without.a poetic licence on the necessity 
of Falkland’s longevity here on earth, now that his (and Ben’s) Morison was 


taken— 
“ Where it were friendship’s schism, 
Were not his Lucius long with us to tarry.” 


Counting by earthly years, the battle of Newbury made this too a short tarrying. 
* Clarendon, book vii. 











Claudine. 


“O pity me, if human be thy soul! 
sorrows ever touched pity now ! 

I envy those who feeling can control, 

And to the will of God submissive bow. 
Yes, I may acta proud, rebellious part, 
But wouldst thou take my hand without my heart? 
Wed madly one who ne’er might give thee, joy, 
But, by repining, all thy bliss destroy ? 


“The truth I veil not; there is one who claims 
My faith, my vows, my undivided love, 

From childhood’s hour alike our dreams, our aims, 
Affection sealed below, to live above. 

All fearful deeds unshrinking I would dare, 

Ere falsehood’s blackening brand my heart should bear ; 

But on another doom and death to bring— 

Here my soul faints—here, here, the piercing sting.” 


She raised her face imploringly ; a rush 

Of feeling for a moment choked her words; 
Large one by one tears fell, and then a gush 

Suffused her eyes; her thoughts were e’en as swords, 
Stabbing her bosom; rose before her view 
Her grey-haired father—murder’s eager crew— 
The blood-stained guillotine—the keen-edged knife, 
Ready to cut the quivering thread of life. 


“ Hast thou a father? Oh, then feel for me! 
Dost thou e’er think of death, and that bright heaven 
Which waits the virtuous soul ?—To thee, to thee, 
My ardent prayers, and all my sighs, are given. 
Have mercy on old age so near the tomb! 
Sue for his life, and save him from his doom; 
Pity a heart whose love from earliest years 
Hath known no change, nor quench its hope in tears. 


“Be generous, and thy conscience will return 
The best reward for high and noble deed ; 

Grant others’ prayer, and thine Heaven will not spurn, 
Will not forsake thee in thine hour of need. 

Be kind, and God will kindness show to thee, 

Brighten thy path, bid life’s dark trials flee, 

And, at thy death-hour, tranquillise thy breast, 

While thoughts of all the past will make thee blest.” 


She ceased, in wildest woe still kneeling there, 
Striving her bursting sobs to check in vain ; 
He stood above her with unsoftened air, 
And on his heavy brow’no trace of pain: 
One foot advanced, his hand was sternly raised, 
And in his eye determination blazed ; 
He looked a threatening cloud at night’s deep noon 
Sullenly rolled above the weeping moon. 


Or you might picture-him from shades below 
A lost one ris’n, and she a spirit bright, 
Bowed down by some mysterious weight of woe, 
Darkness awhile triamphant over light : 
N 








Claudine. 


Twas sad that spectacle—the good, the fair, 

Looking on evil, in her last despair, 

Her fate all ing on the tyrant’s will, 

His to make glad, or plunge in gulfs of ill. 

He gazed not at her, but his eyes were bent 
On what seemed vacancy ; his firm-clenched hand, 

His gathered brows, all spoke resolve, and lent 
A sternness that enclasped him like a band— 

A girding band of iron; in his soul 

There thrilled no chord to pity’s soft control ; 

His nature was impassive ; self alone, 

The moral despot, sat upon a throne. 


Heaven, and a future state, and vengeance hurled 
On crime committed here, were myths to him; 
He deemed man’s hopes confined to this low world, 

And life beyond a fable vague and dim. 
Shall he, by qualms o’ercome, renounce his bliss ? 
Resign for fancy’s sphere the joys of this P 
His schemes all vain, shall Reason bend her low 
At Mercy’s shrine ?—mad passion answered—No ! 


He spoke not loudly, but in coldest tone, 
Measured, subdued, for feeling found not vent ; 

His cheek was flushed, and in his eye there shone 
A fiery purpose scorning to relent. 

*Twas past—all words were vain ; her filial love 

Virtue might laud; a weak and stricken dove, 

She might be struggling in the eagle’s claws ; 

He laughed at Heaven, and dared all human laws. 


“Hear my resolve—I set my soul on thee ; 
Thou wilt not hate me when thou know’st me more : 
Wisdom exclaims—snatch all the joys that be, 
For soon they fade on life’s bleak wintry shore ; 
Thy lot is linked—ay, must be linked with mine ; 
The bliss fate gives, my heart will ne’er resign ; 
I can be soft, Claudine as morning dew 
On Love’s young flowers—I can be iron too. 


“Then by the life I hold—by the red shower 
Poured by the guillotine that shall not dry! 

By the round world we tread on—by the Power, 
If sovereign power there be, that rules on high ! 

I here make oath, unless thou give this night 

Thy full consent to wed with morning light, 

Not forced, but seeming free in others’ eyes, 

The law its victim claims—thy father dies !” 


~— silence a few moments hushed the room ; 
ubin one posture kept, collected, stern ; 
His eyes, fierce ing in the gathering gloom, 
With love, yet hot defiance, seemed to burn. 
Claudine moved slowly from him; all was o’er; 
Since prayers were vain, she’d breathe her prayers no more; 
Since tears would move him not, she ceased to weep, 
Her anguish in her heart’s core buried deep. 


But passing near the window, through whose bars 
The moon began to shine with pallid glow, 

While in the holy blue smiled Evening’s stars, 

Nothing to them wrong, guilt, or tears below, 
























Claudine. 


She dropp’d upon her knees, her large soft eyes 
Fixed still and calmly on those calming skies, 
The moonlight silvering her uplifted brow, 
Ruffled no more, a placid angel’s now. 


She prayed for strength to abandon all her heart 
Had treasured from her childhood’s golden hours ; 

With love’s sweet dream for ever must she part, 
And mournful nightshade woo for summer flowers. 

Duty called loud; to save an aged sire, 

She gave herself to woe; might God require 


More from her breaking heart? A daughter’s prayer, 


Kind Mercy, hear !—support her in despair ! 


No longer crushed by grief, or swayed by pride, 

Veiling within what tortured spirit felt,” 

Gently she moved her falling locks aside, 

Dried every tear, and rose from where she knelt. 
Crossing the silvery beams that seemed to play 
Like heavenly smiles, herself as calm as they, 

She walked to Hubin, spoke in mildest tone, 
Then in his hand, unshrinking, placed her own. 





THE PRISON, 


The night of dread expectancy is past, 
And few have tasted there of Nature’s sleep ; 
Each shiverer thinks that night may be the last 
Granted on earth to pray, to hope, to weep ; 
Another and his headless frame may lie, 
A senseless clod, beneath the covering sky— 
Clay upon clay—no throb in that still breast, 
Wrong felt no more, and terror e’en at rest. 


The cold grey dawn along the wall is creeping, 
Bringing the hour of death perchance more near ; 

The note of time each beating heart is keeping, 
The flying moments driven by white-faced fear : 

Daily grow less th’ unpitied, wretched men, 

Dragged forth to slaughter from that bloody den ; 

Eyes look to eyes, but none can solace give, 

For none can tell who next may cease to live. 


Not yet the goaler comes with heavy tread, 

Ruthless to call the last condemned away, 
His foot-fall waking shivers cold and dread, 

His presence a black cloud of dire dismay. 
Hush! ’tis the death-watch telling fate is nigh ; 
Some hear and shrink, some only heave a sigh ; 
Thou prison of wrung hearts! thy very stones 
Seem made for tears—thy walls to echo groans. 


A room—and many such that house displayed, 
No cell but crowded with death’s waiting prey— 

A room before us spreads, half wrapt in shade, 
And half revealed by Morn’s unclosing ray. 

Ah, me! how ghastly look the faces there, 

Lines on white foreheads written by despair, 

And quivering, bloodless lips, all moans and sighs, 

And close-locked hands, and terror-staring eyes ! 

























Claudine. 


Behold a man whom riches once had blest, 
FE ag a with stars; who courted ease, 
on Pleasure’s downy, breast, 

TDolastent e’en to front a wing’d breeze ; 

Now as he feels in fancy the sharp blow 

Dividing sou! from matter, more woe— 

An iey horror curdles at his heart, 

While on his brow great drops of terror start. 


A man of subtle thought, who passed his days, 

In pensive mood, at Learning’s reverend feet ; 
Whe on God’s works of glory loved to gaze, 

And with t Nature’s soul held commune sweet, 
Looks grave but calm; his thoughts are wandering fay, 
Piercing the infinite, while sun and star, 

And Heaven, and spirit-being, form the themes 
That all exalt him, and illume his dreams. 


A youth with flowing hair, and eyes late full 

Of love’s first melting light, sits drooping low, 
Thinking of her, the young, the beautiful, 

Whose smile had been life’s sun, his heaven below : 
Never, oh! never shall he lead her now 
A happy bride, all vain each tender vow ; 
Never behold her more!—he hides his eyes 
Suffused with tears, his frame convulsed with sighs. 


Apart from these an aged man is seen ; 
One moment, sternly calm, he smiles at death, 
Then springing up, with wild and frantic mien, 
He treads the floor, and holds his eager breath : 
Anon he strikes his forehead, anguish shown 
In starting eyes, and os in his groan, 
Unconscious muttering low, for pent-up grief, 


In self-held language, oft will find relief. 


*Twas not he feared to look in Death’s white face, 
A soldier’s grand profession is to die, 

That other men may live; he should embrace 
Death with a smile, and not avert his eye. 

But to go down reviled to shame’s black grave, 

As though he wronged the land he bled to save; 

This filled his soul with anguish, barbed the dart 

That rankled in the veteran’s bursting heart. 


They charged him with the crime of favouring kings, 
Not homaging republics; one to lay 
This fatal charge, enough for vengeance’ stings ; 
But his base foe was hidden from the day : 
And now he was.to perish; soothing sleep 
Had fled those aching eyes which did not weep; 
Tears would have eased his racked and burning brain ; 
So earth, parched, withered, calls for softening rain. — 


But there he paced, and paced, his thin grey hair 
Thrown from his brow, his white lips muttering still 
—— words ; and now they i a@ prayer, 
ut resignation comes not at the will. 














Claudine. 


A —a lull; his altered, calming look 
Told his strong thoughts another channel took ; 
The storm of anger in his soul was o’er, 

And his eye blazed indignant fire no more. 


But in their stead a softening influence came ; 

The anguish wrerveen sbi gentler shown ; 
That was the lightning—this the lamp’s soft flame ; 
That was the thunder—this the — harp’s tone, 

A vision of his child before him rose, 

Sweet as will haunt the dying saint’s repose, 
When many a form of light floats down the beam— 
So lovely looked she in that mournful dream. 


He saw her in the garden near the Rhéne, 

Tending her flowers, as bloomy, fresh as they ; 
Now watching the large yellow robber-drone, 

Now stooping to confine the gadding spray : 
And then she plucked a rose to deck her fain 
And gazed into the fount, while mirrored there 
Shone her young face, whose truthful lines to see 
She blushed, smiled, and laughed, in girlish glee. 


Where now that child? what sorrows had she borne? 
All fruitless her wild prayers to enter here ; 

Though he had hoped, each weary night and morn, 
To catch a glimpse of all he heid so dear. 

His murmured name, her shriek, he once had heard; 

That piereing cry his soul to madness stirred, 

But soon it died in silence, and no more 

Her sobbing voice the stony echoes bore. 


And shall he pass into the cold, dark grave, 
And ne’er again that face of beauty see ? 

O Mercy, shield her! Heaven in pity save 
Those gentle eyes from all thai soon must be! 

His loving child, amidst life’s gathering night, 

Had shone a star to cheer his aching sight, 

But now, when that celestial, gladdening ray 

He needed most, ’twas set—’twas past away, 


He sank upon the blackened seat of stone, 
Made wet before by many a captive’s tears ; 
None there regarded him, his sigh, his groan, 
Wrapped in their own dark sorrows, hopes, or fears. 
‘My daughter, though so precious, how I pray 
That thou wert dead, or ne’er hadst seen the day ! 
For had I no rich treasure *neath the sky 
To cling to now, I should not mourn to die, 


“T grieve to quit thee, unprotected one! 
ow, on life’s desolate and stormy wave, 

Shalt thou thy little bark steer all alone ? 
And wilt thou sometimes seek my nameless grave ? 

And pray upon the sod, and drop the tear, 

And love him still in dreams, who loved thee here? 

He died no traitor—whatso’er he be— 

But serving country, God, and blessing thee.” 








Claudine. 


The wretched man low, his hoary hair 

Fell forward, and hid the pale blue eye 
Now filling fast with tears; so some fai 

Frail cloud in spring, and veils the wat’ry sky. 
His thoughts were all with death, and that loved child, 
And broken prayers went up, subdued and mild, 
That God would shield the make her blest, 
When all his woes were o’er, his heart at rest. 


The prison-door was opened, cautious, slow, 

And the harsh-grating sound shook every heart 
Anticipating fate; with ghastly glow, 

Eyes to that door were turned, white lips apart : 
Came they the messengers of death or life ? 
Fear, hope, in each held wild and deadly strife ; 
Each shuddering stood to catch the voice of doom, 
Calling him off to an ensanguined tomb. 


They spake the name—then all, save one, relieved 
rom their great haunting terror, breathed more free, 

Happy yet, yet, a fleeting hour reprieved— 

So deep man’s dread of near eternity! 
They pitied him, old age, called forth to die ; 
A moment, like a breeze that quivers by, 
A tremor o’er him came—’twas gone, and now 
The martyr-soldier reared a dauntless brow. 


He passed without, and reached a narrow room 
Guarded by men who spoke not, moved no limb, 
For iron had they grown, nor recked the doom 
Of youth or age—hearts dead as features grim. 
“On to the guillotine!” he deemed would be 
The fatal words—what doth the culprit see ? 
Whose long, long cry falls thrilling on his ear ? 
Cry not of anguish, looks not blanched by fear. 


Arms were flung round him, a sweet face upraised, 
Looking into his own, and kisses wild 

Were printed on his cheek; her dark eyes blazed, 
For joy, and not despair, had seized his child. 

Hubin stood near, calm, cheerful, veiling all 

His soul of falsehood, and his heart of gall ; 

And still, while sunshine o’er her seemed to break, 

Claudine her father clasped, but could not speak. 


She moved his white hair gently from his brow, 
And kissed once more his cheeks and wondering eyes, 
Back a few paces drew, and madly now 
Clasped him again with tears, and smiles, and sighs. 
Such gestures are soul’s language, when the heart 
Fails through the lips its feelings to impart. 
At length she cried: “ Kneel! pray! thank God with me 
Father, thou wilt not die—thou’rt free! thou’rt free!” 
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A WET DAY ON THE HUDSON. 


BY W. BRODIE. 


Ir was once my fate, when — up the Hudson from New York to 
West Point, in one of those splendid steamers for which theAmerican 
waters are famous, to be confined to the elegant and spacious saloon 
during the whole of the ge, by a deluge of rain that poured inces- 
santly, and made the deck impossible as a promenade. In this quandary 
I did not know what to do to pass the time ; books I had none with me ; 
the newspapers sold on board I had conned over and over. I tried to 
sleep ; it was in vain. Happily at this very time a loquacious citizen, 
who sat near me dozing, turned round and addressed me by saying : 

“ You don’t chaw, you don’t whittle, you ain’t drank no whisky since 
ou have been aboard. I reckon you must be a Eurdpian, mayhap a 
ritisher ?” 

“TI am,” said I, “an Englishman.” 

“‘ Whar are you travelling to?” 

* West Point,” peerene 

“ Ay that’s a place most on ye likes to visit, and it is a mighty pretty 
place I don’t misagree; but I guess it’s along of André all you Britishers 

there. Wal, really there’s no disputing tastes, but I think the 
sarce the Yankees give you there might have made you shy of going that 
te.” 
ee merely answered, “ Not at all. We grieve naturally over the fate 
that befel the gallant André there, but still we do not blame the justice 
of his sentence, and I think it is best to let bygones be bygones.” 

“ Sure there’s right in that,” said my friend; “ but I can’t abide to 
hear of Bledensburgh no more than pison.” 

Here we both relapsed into silence. 

The movement, the heat, the past conversation, had begun to make me 
drowsy, and I was just falling off into a gentle slumber when I was 
wakened up by the question, “ Do*you admire Dickens ?” 

‘* Of course I do,’”’ was the answer. 

“And do you think him truthful in his descriptions?” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

** Now really that beats all I ever heerd on, and you been in our 
country. Why, sir, there ain’t a man in this enlightened land what don’t 
know better than that. To believe him you’d think the English warn’t 
spoke as pure here as in your little bit of an island, when all the world 
knows that it’s spoke a darn’d sight better. You ain’t got a man that ud 
speak along o’ our Clay ; but that’s the nat’ral consiquinces ov a people 
being right down pr Ad Blowed if our niggars don’t speak more 
purer than a mighty lot of your London cockneys.” 

I saw that to enter into a discussion with a person of this sort was 
folly, so I merely said, “ But you seem, nevertheless, to admire his works 
pretty much, for all that, on this side of the Atlantic.” 

“In course we does ; they do amuse us sartin, and I calkilate Squire 
Dickens pockets as many red cents as most men that writes in Ameriky ; 
but then he is downright ontrue on us, and so I can’t a pardon him no 
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Anyhow, stranger, this speakin’ makes my throat as dry as a lime. 
Lily io J , 80 I guess we'd better licker up. afew, to wash down the 
cobwebs and drive the damp ad the stummick.” 

To this proposition I .*¢ as I wished to cultivate my 
friend, and so we hey to + 

Here we found a group of the most “ enlightened people on the earth,” 
— and spitting asif for dear life, and drinking down whisky neat, 

listened to a lively dispute between a Southern planter and a 
New pedlar on the much-vexed question of nigger slavery. In 
this discussion my companion seemed to have a strong desire to join, but 
the pleasure he hoped to derive from confounding the ignorant foreigner 
evidently outweighed the attractions. of domestic politics, and so, with a 
wistful at the listening crowd, he strode up manfully to the bar, 
and turning to me asked what I would like. Not being very sure of the 
other drinkables, I proposed whisky, which drew down encomiums on my 
taste from my friend, who, pouring out half a tumblerful of the spirit, 
tossed it off pure to my health and our better acquaintance, taking a 
mouthful of water after, and passing the bottle te me. I then mixed 
about half a glass of the same size as he had taken, with good stiff’ grog, 
put a lump of ice in it, and began drinking my beverage slowly, as | 
should have done at home, when my treater turned round on me with 
looks of wonder, and said: 

“ Whar on:airth were you ever riz to drink whisky like that? I do 
believe these poor KurOpians ain't got no more Societies than an Injun. 
Look’ee, if ee must mix yer licker, don’t go for to drown of it like that. 
Why that stuff ain’t strength in it to take the chill off the water.” 

To this advice I opposed my habits, and that I was used to taking grog 
of that strength, but not stronger. | then went on quietly to finish my 
glass, eating a “ cracker,’ along with it, much to the amusement and 
wonder of all the frequenters of the bar. When I had done I proposed 
returning to the saloon to finish our conversation ; but this proposal, I 
found, met with a decided opposition, and I could not guess at the reason, 
though admonished by sundry coughs and several remarks about the coal 
dust sticking in the throat, until at length, a worn out by the dulness 
of my comprehension, my acquaintance 

“Ye see ye air asit were forrim to them parts, so ye can’t be expected 
to know the rights of things as they is, though down with us they do 
most times, when any one treats em to drink, jist by way of compliment, 
ask ‘em to smile in retarn.” 

“* Pray what does smile mean?” 

fs Now if that ain’t odd, and you a grow’d up man to question me of 
see word. ‘To smile is to drink, leastways it’s. comprehended so to 

I understood at once. what was required of me, and merely allowing, 
for form's sake, a minute or two to pass, 1 said, “Shall we not have an- 
other glass together ?”’ 

“Now ye do git along bewtiful. I see if ye was:nigh. of me a short 
time I'd teach ye, oT guess, to know a punkin pie. from a appl ling.” 

Qu:thertop of this another glass was oteand i our 
former to discuss Dickens, Thackeray, the Times, and I don’t 
know what: else besides. A lump of tobacco, of about a pound weight, 
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was tendered me to bite a piece off for chewing, aud on my vefusing, to 

the offer, my gp oe a piece himself, po een 5 
into his mouth at onee, began expectorating wers of tobacco 
into the brightly-burnished spitoon which the negro waiter had plaeed 
before us the moment we were seated, that I did not wonder any moreat 
the inordinate thirst with which he appeared to be consumed. 

«I’m darn’d,” said he, “if chawing ain’t a rael good thing them 
rainy days. It’s ockipation for the time like this in a caror in a boas; 
I guess now down to Illinois, whar I locates, the damp of a mornin’ is 
sometimes as thick as mud a’most, blow'd if ye can walk through it— 
leastways, if ye dou’t go side foremost, like the crabs down to Nahant. 
Ever been to Nahant? No! Wal, that beats. etarnal creation, You 
come from Europe, and ye ain’t. seen the coast afore ye flies to see the 
inside of our country, True, though I never war thar myself till last 
fall, and I can’t abide them Yankees; sure, I don’t misdoubt, but. I'd 
a’most as leave be a ignorant Britisher—nay, sooner—than one o’ them 
hard bargain-driving, sneakin’ New England methodies. They ain’t the 
folk for my money, the New Englanders ain’t, yet sartin. a: deal of it 
goes their way, what with truckin’, and dealin’, and cotton-prints, and 
Yankee notions.” 

I allowed this burst of indignation to pass over a little before recom- 
mencing some talk about books, &c., and then I broke im with, ‘ Your 
state is very rich, is it not?” 

“ Not partickler, but we ain’t that poor, neither, that we can’t. buy 

ur books. Why is it, say, that the Englisher’s books most. times 
~ at us Americans’? We air, no doubt—and that nobody, I 
reckon, misbelieves—the greatest people onder the sun, but. then they 
always a’most makes us look ridiklous, and that’s. not in natur no how.’ 

I said, “ You yourself have just been mocking the Yankees, and it is 
certainly because our authors have been chiefly thrown into contact with 
them that they draw such pictures of American character.” 

“Ah! thar ye may be right, and if I could only be sartin of that ye 
might write a book on ’em from here to Californy, and I’d be subseriber 
all the time, I would.” 

‘You were speaking a few minutes ago about Thackeray; pray tell 
me in what esteem he is. held in this.country. I should like to fom the 
candid opinion of an unprejudiced man like yourself,” said I, 

“Thackeray is much thought on, and he’d ha’ bin a dagn’d sight more 
if he hadu’t ha’ gone and show'd us up as he done; but he don’t spare 
you nor your lords. neether, I guess ; so 1 reckon most folks put the one 
agiu the other, and then he comes out pritty squar, only he ain’t so much 
a book for the onlarn’d as Dickens; aud now ye’ve put me in 
humour wi’ him too. Mind’ee, though 1 spoke to you as I did of the 
Britishers. a while. agone, we don’t, most.parts, in the West. and South 
mislike ’em as the Yankees done—only we likes to crow at. a time t 
sure—for we’re all the same as one blood, and my own father came hisself 
from the old country, and he allays said it’s a poor bind as fouls its own 
nest. But that's the dimner-gong, so let’s be goin’, and set you. dowmby, 
me, and I'll show ye the right sort.” 

Off to dinner we went, or rather pushed and. scrambled. as best. we 
could. The meal. was certainly far above the average, and. I. must: say 
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that even the state of Illinois was not disgraced by any particular act of 
atrocity. Indeed, all went on most properly, if we except one or two 
gentlemen who resolutely picked their teeth with their forks or with their 

ket-knives, as if they intended to dig them out of their heads, or a 
few others, who shoved their forks to take morsels out of every dish round 
them. As I had been in the habit of doing in England, I called for a 
bottle of sherry ; but I was soon convinced of my mistake in doing so 
when I tasted it, and I found that I was the only person present who 
had been rash enough to risk his health by such a proceeding. I offered 
a glass to my neighbour; he said, “ No, I thank’ee, whisky’s good 
enough for me, and I'll get some soon as feedin’ time’s over, at the bar. 
Ye must onlearn some o’ them Eurdpian habits in this country.” The 
meal appeared to be interminable from the quantity of dishes served, but, 
like all mundane things, it passed away much quicker than I had ex- 
pected ; and certainly as it was my first experience of travelling in the 
United States, I did much marvel at the rapidity and dexterity with 
which huge messes of unknown compounds were discussed by the com- 
pany at table. 

A glass at the bar, a cigar smoked in half silence under the fore part of 
the deck, whiled away a good half hour, during which I scarcely ex- 
changed a single word with anybody present, though every one seemed 
ready enough to speak to me; yet the chief subjects being either con- 
nected with local or national politics, or the still more absorbing theme 
of commerce, all things of which I was profoundly ignorant, I could not 
do more than give assent to whatever was said to me—a process which 
made me be generally looked upon, if not as a very inconsistent, at least 
as a very ignorant, person, and unworthy of further attention. Having 
finished my weed I strolled back carelessly to the saloon, threw myself 
into a great easy-chair, and tried to reconstruct in my mind the con- 
versation I had just taken part in. This pleasant occupation began 
gradually to weave itself up in my imagination with past scenes in other 
lands or at home, and, ere I was aware of it, I had fallen into a sleep 
dreaming of nigger waiters, Yankee “ surroundings,” and ladies chewing 
tobacco, when I was roused up by a stoppage in the motion of the vessel, 
and a bumping and thumping of sailors rushing about overhead. Turn- 
ing round to see what was the matter, I found everybody stirring, and on 
inquiring of my next neighbour the cause of all the movement, he merely 
answered, ‘Guess there’s passengers comin’ aboard, and the capin’s 
afear’d the other steamer passes us, so he’s a hurryin’ of em up.” With 
that he turned himself round in his chair, and in another minute an un- 
doubted snore proclaimed that he was fast asleep again, so seeing that 
conversation in that quarter was impossible, I went out on the railings to 
see what sort of people the new arrivals might be. 

A boat containing four or five persons, of which two only were white, was 
— out as hard as it could from the shore to the steamer. The two 
atter, evidently the passengers, were sitting huddled up in the stern 
sheets drenched, and miserable-looking enough—a state which the abuse 
poured on them by the captain and the other officers for their tardiness 
in coming did not seem to enliven. At last, however, they got along- 
side. A rope’s-end was thrown them to make the boat fast by, and their 
luggage was tumbled on board in an instant. One passenger was already 
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on deck when the opposition steamer came right abreast of us. “ Go- 
ahead,” sung out the officer of the watch. “Oh! massa, for Gor 
A’mighty’s sake have a care, the boat’ll be swamped if you goes on!” 
cried the chief boatman in despair. ‘ Wal then loose the painter and let 
her go, you great black thief ye,” said the captain; an advice which was 
no sooner given than followed, by the person addressed—the more quickly 
so too, that he had been paid all his fares, and that the second and last 
passenger had already his one foot on the companion ladder. But, alas! 
“ there’s many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip.” He had, no doubt, one 
foot on the step, but the other was still in the boat, and-when she was 
let free down he came souse over head into the river between the two. 
“Oh! Lud a’ mercy,” cried the boatman; “ give me the boat-hook, quick, 
Jim. Oh! Mr. Keggs ll be drownded, ye black niggur ye.” A mo- 
ment more and to the surface came Mr. Keggs, blowing and puffing like 
a porpoise, but that only to sink again, as he did not know how to swim. 
The black boatman, however, was beforehand with him, and had got the 
end of the boat-hook securely fixed in the waistband of his breeches. 
Puff, puff, puff—‘ what the devil are you at there?”—puff again, and a 
great spitting out of water—‘‘don’t you know that”—puff, puff, puff— 
“hook o’ your’n’s right in my flesh?” “ Never mind, massa, better that 
than be drownded !” answered Sambo, who, catching him by the collar of 
his coat, fairly lugged him into the boat. 

During the time that this scene was enacting, the steamer had been 
under the necessity of stopping, to the great chagrin of the captain, 
which was not diminished by the rival companies’ boat sailing disdain- 
fully past us, whilst the band on board her played the tune of “ Such a 
getting up-stairs’—a compliment we could not return, as a misunder- 
standing had sprung up between our captain and his musicians, which 
had forced us to leave New York without them. I do not, indeed, 
believe that had it not been for the loudly expressed desire of all the 
passengers to wait for our half-drowned fare, we should have delayed one 
instant for him, under any circumstances; and, as it was, the second 
officer, fresh from the Mississippi, did not hesitate to proclaim his pre- 
ference for the established rules on the western rivers to those that are 
prevalent on the Hudson. 

“Now,” said he to a passenger standing near him, “it would ha’ been 
a different guess sort of thing this on the Mississippie. Thar if a man 
does chance into the river, I reckon we don’t wait to see if currints suck 
him down, or if a stray alligatur ketches on him, nor no more if he gets 
to the shore; it’s all go-ahead thar, and no mistake, but on them darned 
pitiful waters that ud scarce feed the biler of a cotton boat, may I be 
etarnally chawed up if they don’t make as much fuss as if t’ware the 
whole Atlantic a running through their state, instead of a watercourse 
that udn’t drown’d a rat at flood time. Oh! this is the place to try the 
temper of any saint, from Jonas downwards.” 

With that he turned away on his heel disgusted, and looked the very 
picture of an ill-used suffering man. The captain, too, appeared as if he 
fully sympathised with him, but prudence prevented him, for the time, 
rom giving veut to his feelings. 

Mr. Keggs, meanwhile, had reached the deck, dripping water from 
every pore, and was hurrying on to get near the cooking fire when his 
progress was suddenly arrested by the negro cook calling out, 
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“Now, massa, ye can’t go thar, no ways. It ain’t allowed.” 

“ But whar then on airth am I to go?” said Mr. Keggs. 

“Why, massa, can’t say; ony here’s the cook’s place.” 

“ All I've got to say,” chimed in another voice, which I found, on 
turning to see who the speaker was, to be that of the third officer “ is, 
that if ye don’t clear out 0’ this, with yer wet rags, I’m blowed to the end 
of creation if I don’t makee.” 

“ But, sir,” said the sufferer, “I’m rael wet and cold too, I guess, so 
I can’t in sense go out on the railings.” 

“Wal, ye may go where ye likes, it ain’t nothin’ to me; but——” 
ee a dreadful oath, “ye shan’t go to stand here a wettin’ of my 

ecks,” 

Driven thus from his place, poor soaking Mr. Keggs drew off to near 
the engine-room, to see and imbibe a little heat, when scarcely had he 
done so before a sooty face was shot out of a hole at his side, and he was 
saluted with, 

“ What du ye take this ingin fur, ye half-drown’d squirt, that ye come 
distillin’ yer off-washings into my ingin-room, and stinkin’ me out, let a 
be a rustin’ ov the iron-work ?” 

“Oh, dear!” said Keggs; ‘this és too bad for anythin’. Here am I 
shiverin’, my teeth chatterin’ hard enuff to strike fire by-near, and I can’t 
get a drink to keep the cold out.” 

Weel a wat,” said the other passenger, who had come on board with 
him, a Scotchman by birth, named M‘Graith, as I learned afterwards, 
“‘weel a wat, and ye are unco wet; but jist wait a wee bit an’ I’ll git 
some sperrits fur ye. Keep up yer dander, Jimmie, man, it might hae 
been waur.” 

In a few minutes he returned with a tumbler quite full of hot spirits 
and water, and having given it to his friend he began consoling him, by 
pointing out most clearly the danger he was in of catching a pleurisy, a 
rheumatism, or some other such malady. 

I left these two worthies engaged in their respective occupations—the 
one of finishing his glass, and the other of lecturing his friend, and 
sauntered on to the bar, where I purchased a shocking bad weed, which 
I in vain attempted to make draw, and was wondering at what hour we 
should reach West Point, when my doubts were at once solved by the 
black steward coming up to me to ask for a gratuity, and to tell me that 
I should be at my journey’s end in about ten minutes. The first thing I 
then did was to go and take leave of my friend of the morning, who wrung 
me kindly by the hand, made me promise to look him up at Saratoga, 
where he was going to spend a few days before proceeding home, with 
the intention, as he told me, of trying whether mint juleps and Congress 
water would not cure him of an indigestion, brought on by too free living 
during his stay in New York, and gave me his address “ to home.” 

The steamer had touched the quay. I was on shore with my luggage 
when the last words that saluted my ears were, “Git out o’ that, ye 
skunk, or will ye wait till I turn ye out, wettin’ all the gangway, I’m 
blowed if ye ain’t,” addressed by the second officer to Mr. Keggs, 
who had, it appears, pushed a little too far aft to see his fellow-passen- 
gers away. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THe EIGHTEENTH. 


I. 


THE ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


THE summer day was beautifully soft and sultry as he rode down the 
road to Richmond. A thunderstorm in the early morning had purified 
but not chilled the air ; the roads were sparkling still with moisture; the 

heavy with dew, glittered like emeralds in the sunlight ; the little 
birds were twittering and singing in sweet abrupt gushes and trills of 
impromptu music; the deer in the park lifted their head now and then 
for a clear bell of delight, and trooped with stately grace along the 
scented turf into the shadows of the trees, which moved their glistening 
leaves at the low summer wind, as it shook off from their luxuriant 
foliage noiseless showers of rain-drops, that fell with silent footfalls on the 
fern branches below. 

There was the glorious beauty of the “glad summer-time” in the 

t air, and on the moistened roads, and on the rich sylvan breath 
of the green woodlands, but it never reached his eyes, or heart, or 
senses, deeply as at another time it would have stirred his mborn love 
of nature, as De Vigne rode on, spurring his horse into a mad gallop, 
with that one world within him which blinds a man to all the rest of 
earth. He galloped on and on, never slackening his pace; for the first 
time in all his soldier’s life he felt dread—dread of telling the woman he 
loved that he was tied to the woman he hated; not for the first time, yet 
quicker than ever before, his pulse throbbed, and his heart beat loudly 
and rapidly, at the thought of the Little Tressillian. They throbbed 
much faster, and beat much quicker still, as he came in sight of the 
farm-house of St. Crucis, and saw coming out of the little gate, and 
taking his horse’s bridle off the post—Vane Castleton. 

“ Good Heavens !”’ thought De Vigne, with a deadly anguish tighten- 
ing at his heart, “is she, then, like the rest? Has she duped us all? Is 
her guileless frankness as great a lie as other women’s artifice ?” 

Castleton did not see him ; he threw himself across his bay and rode 
down the opposite road. De Vigne wavered a moment; sceptical as he 
was, he was almost ready to turn his horse’s head and leave her, never to 
see her again. If she chose Vane Castleton, let him have her! But 
love conquered ; the girl's face had grown too dear to him for him of his 
own act never to look upon it again. He flung his bridle over the gate, 
pushed the little wieket open, and entered the garden. In the window, 
with her eyes lifted upwards toa lark singing far above in the blue ether, 
the chesnut-boughs hanging over her in their dark green framework, the 
honeysuckles and china roses bending down till they touched her shining 
golden hair; her cheeks a little flushed, and on her young face all that 
vivid intelligence, refined delicacy, and impassioned feeling which formed 
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her strongest, because her rarest, charm for him, was Little Alma. At 
the sight of her, he trembled like a woman, with the passion that had 
grown silently up, and ripened into such sudden force from the night of 
the Molyneux ball. How cou/d he give her up to any living man? 
Right or wrong, how could he so tame down his inborn nature as to wish 
to win from such a woman only the calm, chill affection of a sister ? 

That mad jealousy which almost always accompanies strong love. espe- 
cially when that love is uncertain of having awakened any response, and 
which had awoke in all its fire at the sight of Vane Castleton, and the 
se pm that it was for Castleton’s sake and not for his own that she 

rejected Curly’s suit, drove all memory of The Trefusis, ali recollec- 
tion of what he came to avow to Alma, from his mind! 

He stood and looked at her—the wild throbbing of his heart, the rush 
of all that inexpressible delirium, half rapture and half suffering, which, 
for long years, none of her sex had had the power to rouse in him, told 
him that he should not dare to trust himself in her presence, for no will, 
however strong, could have strength enough to tame its fever down and 
chill his veins into ice-water. Still he lingered, not master of himself; 
the unnatural calmness, the acquired self-control with which he had of late 
banished, and, as he believed, silenced for ever those warmer and fonder 
impulses that had been born with him, were lost. The man’s nature, 
alive and vigorous, rebelled against the stoicism he had thought to graft 
upon it, and flung off the cold and alien bonds of the chill philosophy 
circumstances had taught him to adopt. His heart was made for the 
passionate joys of love; and against the reason of his mind it demanded 
its rights al clamoured for his freedom. He lingered there loth—who 
can marvel ?—to close upon himself the golden gates of a fuller, sweeter, 
more glorious existence; and turn away to bear an unmerited curse alone 
—a wanderer from that Eden which was his right and heritage as a man. 
He lingered—then she looked up and saw him, her lips parted with a 
low, glad cry, the rose flush deepened in her cheeks, the first blush she 
had ever given for him. She sprang down from the window, which was 
scarcely a foot above the ground, ran across the lawn as lightly asa 
fawn, and stood by his side. 

“Oh, Sir Folko! how long you have been away!” 

How could he leave her then? If he could have done, I fancy he 
would have been one of the impossible creations of romance, pulseless and 
bloodless as marble gods—not one of the warm, impulsive, erring sons of 
earth, a man, as I say, of like passions with ourselves. 

She came and stood by him; her golden hair nearly touching his arm, 
her little soft fingers still on his hand, her glad beaming face turned up 
to his with the full glow of the afternoon sunshine upon it, her eyes 
raised with joyous tenderness in their clear regard, yet far down in their 
dark blue depths, that enthusiasm, sensitiveness, and intensity of feeling 
of which the heart that shone through them was capable. She stood by 
him, only thinking of her happiness at seeing him, never dreaming of the 
torture her presence was to him—a torment yet an ecstasy, like the exul- 
tation and the awakening of an opium-smoker combined in one. Seeing 
her thus, with her hand in his, her eyes looking upwards to him, so near 
to her that he could count every breath that parted her soft warm lips, 
it was hard for him to keep stern and cold to her, repress the words that 
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hung “4 his lips, chain down the impulse that rose in him with irre- 
sistible longing to take her to his heart, and carry her far away where no 
man could touch her, and no false laws deny him the love that was his 
common birthright among men. 

“What a long time you have been away, Sir Folko !” began Alma 

in. “Ten whole days! You have never been to see me since that 
beautiful ball. I thought you were sure to come the next day, or the day 
after, at the latest. Have you been out of town?” 

“Oh no!” said De Vigne, moving towards the house without looking 
at her. 

“Then why have you been so long?” 

“T have been engaged, and you have had plenty of other visitors,” he 
answered, his jealousy of Vane Castleton working up into a bitterness he 
could not wholly conceal. 

She coloured. Looking aside at her, he saw the flush in her cheeks. 
She had never looked confused before at any words of his, and he put it 
down, not to his own abruptness, but to the memory of his rival. 

“ No visitors whom I care for,” said Alma, with that pretty petulance 
which became her so well. ‘I have told you till I am tired of telling 
you that nobody makes up, or ever could make up, to me for your 
absence!” 

How his heart glowed at her reply! But the devil of jealousy was not 
lulled so easily, wayward as he always had been from his cradle, and sus- 

icious as his life now had made him. 

‘* Still, when I am absent,” he said, with that satire which with him 
was often a veil to very deep feeling, ‘‘ you can console yourself very 
agreeably with other men.” 

They had now passed into her room. He leant against the side of the 
window, playing impatiently with sprays of the honeysuckle and climatis 
that hung round it, snapping the sprays and throwing the fragrant 
flowers recklessly on the grass outside the sill, careless of the ruin of 
beauty he was causing. She stood opposite to him, stroking the parrot’s 
scarlet crest unconsciously—she and her bird making a brilliant picture. 

His words touched her into something like his own mingled anger and 
satire, for their natures had certain touches in common, as all natures 
have that assimilate and sympathise ; and Alma’s temper, though very 
sweet, could be passionate at provocation or injustice. 

“If I thought so,” she answered, quickly, “I should not honour the 
woman I suspected of such falsehood and such variability by any visits at 
all from me, were I you.” 

“Ts that a hint to me to leave your new friend Castleton the monopoly ?” 
asked De Vigne, between his teeth. 

* Sir Folko !” 

That was all she deigned to answer—her eyes flashing fire in their dark- 
blue depths, her cheeks hot as the crimson roses above her head, her ex- 
pressive lips full of tremulous indignation, her attitude, all fire and grace 
and outraged pride, said the rest. There was fascination about her then 
sufficient to madden any man who loved her. 

‘Would you try to make me believe, then, that you do not know that 
a —_— loves you—what he calls love, at least?” asked De Vigne, 

ercely. 
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Alma’s cheeks glowed to a warmer crimson still, and resentment at his 
tone flashed from under her black lashes, like azure lightning. He had 
put her passions up now. 

“You must be mad to speak to me in that tone. I bear no imputation 
of a falsehood even from you. I do not suppose Lord Vane loves me, as 
you phrase it. From the little I know of him, I should fancy him infinitely 
too vain and too egotistical to love amy woman whatsoever. That he 
flatters me, and would talk more foolish nonsense still, I know ; but that 
is scarcely to my taste, as you, I should have thought, might have 
believed, and ss 

“ You will be very unwise if you give ear or weight to his ‘foolish non- 
sense ;’ many a girl as young and as fair as you have been ruined by 
listening to it,” interrupted De Vigne, without waiting for her explana- 
tion. He was so mad that Vane Castleton should even have dreamt that 
he would win her; he was so rife with passions wild and reckless, that 
rather than stand calmly by the girl, he must upbraid her; and the storm 
that was in his heart found vent m cruel and sarcastic words, being denied 
the softer and natural outlet of love vows and fond caresses. The love 
that murdered Desdemona, and condemned Heloise to a living death, is 
not dead in the world yet. ‘“ Vane Castleton can love, not as you 
idealise it, perhaps, but as he holds it. There is no man so brutal, so 
heartless, or so egotistical, but can love—as he translates the word, at 
least—for his own private ends or selfish gratification. ‘ Love’ is men’s 
amusement, like horse-racing, or gaming, or drinking, and you would 
not find that ‘ bad men’ abstain from it—rather the contrary, I am afraid! 
Vane Castleton will love you, I dare say, if you let him, very dearly—for 
a month or two !” 

How bitterly he spoke, holding his hand upon his chest, and breathing 
hard as he looked away from her, out into the glad summer sunshine, lying 
so sweetly and brightly upon the turf and on the chesnut-boughs. 

Alma gazed at him, her large eyes wide open, like a startled gazelle’s, 
her cheeks crimson with the blush his manner and his subject awoke. 

“ Sir Folko, what has come to you? Are you mad?” 

‘* Perhaps,” said De Vigne, between his teeth—set, as he would set 
them in the wild work of a charge or a skirmish. “ All I say is, that you 
are unwise to receive Castleton’s visits and listen to his flattering com- 
pliments. Many women have rued them. I can tell you that men very 
unscrupulous in such affairs, the last to condemn, the first to give license 
and latitude, have called him Butcher, for his gross brutality —sleek and 
soft as he looks—to a girl no older than yourself, whose boy brother he 

shot dead through the heart. You would have been wiser to have taken 
Curly’s honest affection; there are few honest hearts upon earth, and 
there the world would have gone with you, society would have smiled on 
—_ love, and prudence aud propriety and wisdom upheld you in your 
choice x 

“Sir Folko! What right have you to speak to me like this?” inter- 
rupted Alma, with a passionate gesture. “ What right have you to sup- 
pose that I should listen to Vane Castleton, or any other man? If you 
had listened to me you would have heard that his fulsome compliments 
are detestable to me, that I hate them and loathe them, that I told him 
so this very afternoon, and that I shall have strangely mistaken him if ever 
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he repeats his visits here again. How could you, knowing me as you do, 
or as you ought to do, presume to doubt that I could find pleasure in 
flattery that I, at least, think no compliment? Still more, how could 
dream that I, having seen you, could tolerate him, or any other man ? 
i yen think that society and pradence weigh with me? Do you sup- 
that love I could not return would have any temptation for me, even 
where it is as true and generous as I believe Colonel Brandling’s to be ? 
Do you think that I could endare the iron bondage of marriage with a 
man for whom I cared nothing, however it might be gilded over with the 
glare of rank and riches and position? What harm have you heard of 
me to make you all at once class me with the women you satirise and 
ridicule ? Would you wish to give me over to your friend ? Would 
think so meanly of me as to Oh, Sir Folko, Heaven forgive 

you |” 

She stood beside him passionate as a little Pythoness, with all the fer- 
vour of her moiety of Italian nature awoke and aroused; her cheeks 
crimson with her indignation, her grief, and her vehemence, her lips just 
parted with their rush of words, her head thrown back in defiance, her 
little white hands clenched together, yet on her face a very anguish of 

in, and in her large brilliant eyes inexpressible tenderness, reproach, 
and wistful agony. Her gaze was fixed upon him even while her heart 
heaved with the fresh and vehement burst of new emotions his words had 
aroused ; and tears, passionate and bitter, rose in her throat and gathered 
in her eyes—those tears of blood, the tears of woman’s love. All his 
passion surged up in De Vigne’s heart with resistless force; all that 
burning love for her which had crept into his heart with such insidious 
stealth, and burst into such sudden flame but a few hours before, mastered 
and conquered him. In all her strange and brilliant fascination, in all 
her fond and childlike frankness, in all her newly-dawned and impas- 
sioned tenderness she stood before him ; his heart throbbed wildly, the 
hot blood mounted to his pallid brow in the fiereeness of the struggle, 
the olden delirium fastened on him with more intoxication than ever in 
days gone by, even in that for whose price he had paid down his name, 
his honour, and his freedom. Will, power, reason, self-control were 
shivered to the winds, he was no statue of clay, no sculptured god of 
stone to resist such fierce temptation—to pass over and reject all for which 
nature, and manhood, and tenderness pleaded—to put away with un- 
shaken hand the love for which every fibre of his being yearned. 

She stood before him in all her witchery of womanhood, and before 
her De Vigne’s strength bowed down and fell; the love within him 
wrestled with and overthrew him; every nerve of his nature thrilled and 
throbbed, every vein seemed turned to fire; be seized her in his arms 
where she stood, he crushed her slight form against his heart in an 
embrace long and close enough for a farewell, while he covered her flushed 
cheeks and soft warm lips with “lava kisses melting while they burned.” 
He needed no words to tell he was loved; between them now there was 
an eloquence compared to which all speech is dumb. 

The glowing golden sunlight shone on them where they stood, two 
human beings formed for each other's joy. To those who condemn him, 
all I answer is, “ Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder!” God and nature had joined their hearts together in the higher 
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bonds of love, enduring and eternal; it was man’s meddling and phara- 
saic laws which dared to decree they should be put asunder. 

Those moments of deep rapture passed uncounted by De Vigne, con- 
scious only of that ecstasy of which he had been robbed so long, which 
was to his heart as the flowing of water-springs through a dry land ; all 
the outer world was forgotten by him, all his unnatural nal cruel ties 
faded from his memory, all he knew was that once more he was loved on 
this weary life—so weary without love; all he felt was the wild pulsations 
of the heart he held imprisoned against his own, whose throbs were all 
for him ; all he remembered was that he loved and was loved! Holding 
her still in his arms he leaned against the side of the window, the soft 
summer wind fanning their brows, flushed with their mutual joy ; his 
passion spending itself in broken sighs and deep delight, and hurried 
words and fond caresses. 

“You love me, Alma?” he whispered eagerly, bending his haughty 
head to look into the eyes whose loving radiance answered him without 
words. 

“For ever!” she murmured, as fervently, looking up into his face, 
while warm blushes tinged her cheeks and brow. ‘ How could I help 
but love you in joy or in sorrow, in death or in life; you, the realisation 
of all my best ideals ; you, to whom I owe all the happiness of my being ; 
you, who have haunted all my sweetest dreams ever since my earliest 
childhood? Love you? How could I choose but love you ?” 

She paused abruptly with a deep-drawn sigh of joy, awed at the depth 
and vehemence of her own love, looking up in his face with those elo- 

uent guileless eyes, in which lay all the tenderness, ardent yet unde- 
led, which he had awakened in her pure but impassioned heart. How 
could he remember aught else when love like this was offered him ; how 
could he think of anything save the heaven shrined for him in those fond 
words and loving eyes? He clasped her closer still against his breast, 
pressing his lips on hers with the passionate fire of his vehement nature. 

“My God! if you love me like this, how do I love you! Would to 
Heaven I could reward you for it !” 

Alma, who knew not his thoughts or his meaning, looked up with a 
smile, half shy, half mournful, yet inexpressibly beautiful, with its frank 
gladness and deep tenderness. 

“ Ah, what reward is there like your love ?” 

De Vigne kissed her lips to silence ; he dare not listen to the eloquence 
that lured him in its unconscious innocence with such fierce temptation. 
For, now that the first moments of wild rapture had passed, the memory of 
his marriage, of his resolves, of his duty, shown him by a much younger, 
and in such matters equally latitudinarian a man, and acknowledged to 
himself, by reason and honour, justice and generosity, of his right to tell 
her fully and freely of the fetters that held him, and the hateful woman 
that Church and Law decreed to be, though heart and nature refused ever 
to acknowledge as, his wife ; all these rushed on him, and-stood between him 
and his new-won heaven, as we have seen the dark and spectral shadow- 
form of the Hartz Mountains rise up cold and grim between us and the 
sweet rose-hued dawn which is breaking over the hills and valleys, and 
ee away with its golden glories the poisonous shades and shapes of 
night. 
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He had no power to end with his own hand this fresh and glorious 
existence which had opened before him. If he had ended with absinthe 
or with laudanum his own life, men would have prosed sermons over 
him, and printed his condemnation in glaring letters ; yet, alas! for charit 
or judgment, they would have condemned him equally because he shiek 
from this far worse and more cruel self-murder—the assassination of love, 
the suicide of the soul. By Heaven! men need be gods to conform to all 
the laws of men. We must love life so well, that when it is at its darkest, 
its loneliest, brimful with misery, bitter and poisonous as hemlock, we 
must never, in our cruelest hours of solitude, feel for an instant tempted 
to flee from its fret and anguish to the silent sleep of the tomb; yet-—we 
must love it so littie, that when it smiles the sweetest, when it is fair as 
the dawn and generous as the sunshine, when it has led us from the dark 
and pestilent gloom of a charnel-house back to a laughing and joyous 
earth, when it has turned our tears into smiles, our sorrow into joy, our 
solitude into a heaven of delight, then with an unhesitating wa we are 
to put aside the glorious cup of life, and turn away without one backward 

lance from our loved Eden into the land of darkness, of silence, and of 
tears. Alas! if God be as harsh to us as man is to his fellow-man! 
De Vigne’s life, for the first time since long long years, was full of that 
delirious rapture for which his nature, knowing no medium between cold 
indifference or tropical passion, was formed, and for which his heart, so 
alien to the chill stoicism he had perforce tried to acquire, had longed and 
thirsted. In his extreme youth the love of women had been his chief 
temptation and his favourite plaything. It was very certain in his 
vigorous manhood, with all its ripened passions and intensified emotions, 
to become, when once he yielded to it, his dearest delirium and sweetest 
ecstasy. Can you wonder that in its most delicious moments of first con- 
fession his courage failed him to shadow it with a cloud; much more to 
tell what might dash it for ever from his lips; much more still, to say 
sternly to the woman who worshipped him those bitterest of words spoken 
by human lips, “ We must part 7” 

He was so happy! He could not choose but cast behind him the curse 
of his cruel ties. He was so happy! with that rapturous and tumultuous 
happiness born from the joy of a lingering caress, or the first vows of a 
newly-won love, that does not pause to count its treasures, or seek the 
springs of its delight, or ask how long its heaven will last, or by what 
right its heaven has been gained. It was a happiness, passionate, restless, 
vehement, like his natural character. He was not easy unless she was 
gathered in his arms, as if afraid that fate might tearherfromhim. He 
was never weary of making her repeat her fond assurances of the love 
she bore him. He was exigeant in his love, and it was well that Alma’s 
for him was so deep and warm that with her mélange of childlike frank- 
ness and woman’s passion she responded fully to the bursts of intense ten- 
derness which he lavished upon her—tenderness all the more intense for 
the uncertainty of its tenure, and the gloom which seemed to hang around 
it, as tempest-clouds hanging above the western sky at sunset make by 
force of contrast the rose-hued glow of golden rays still warmer and more 
brilliant. 

All about and around them nature spoke of Love. The gorgeous and 
sultry day slumbered softly in the voluptuous summer air. The dark green 
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chesnut-boughs bent downwards with the weight of their own beauty, 
while amidst their white blossoms the thrush and the goldfinch sang glad 

et tremulous love-songs. The rich glow of the luxurious summer-time 
~ on the earth in all its fragrant glory, while the scented limes, waving 
up to the deep azure sky above, and the crimson roses, their blushing 
petals still wet with the tears of eestasy the clouds had shed when passing 
on for ever from their loveliness, stirred. m the low breeze, and filled the 
air with a dreamy luxuriance of odour. 

All nature spoke of Love, yet of love more fully blest and less pas 
sionate than the mortal’s who gazed upon it. Its beauty and its peace 
were at war with the fiery passions in his heart; its eternal calm irri- 
tated him, even while its voluptuous warmth and loveliness stole over his 
senses. 

“ How well do you love me, Alma?” he said, abruptly, as they sat 
beside the open bay-window, his arms:still round her, her soft small hands 
held in his, her head, with its golden and perfumed hair, leammg against 
his breast, her eyes sometimes drooped under their long black lashes, 
more often raised to his with their fervent, trustful gaze, and on her face 
the flush of joy too deep to last. 

“ How well do I love you?” she repeated, with her old, arch, amused 
smile playing round her lips. “ Tell me, first, how many petals there are 
in those roses, how many leaves on the chesnut-boughs, how many 
feathers in that butterfly’s wings—then perhaps I may tell you how well I 
love you, Sir Folko!”’ 

De Vigne could not but smile at the poetry and enthusiasm of the 
reply—so like Alma herself; but as he smiled he sighed impatiently. 

“I am ‘Sir Folko’ no longer, Alma; the name was never appro- 
priate. I have always told youl am no stainless knight. Call me Gran- 
ville. I have no one to give me the old familiar name now.” 

“ Granville!” murmured Alma, repeating the name to herself, with a 
deeper flush on her cheeks. ‘Granville! Yes, it isa beautiful name, and 
1 love it because it is yours; yet I love Sir Folko best, because others 
have called you Granville before me, but ‘ Sir Follo’ is all my own !” 

Her innocent speech stung lim to the heart; he remembered how 
truth, and honour, and justice demanded of him to tell her who had 
“ called him Granville before her.” 

“ Still, if you like it best, it is everything to me,” she went on respond- 
ing to her own thoughts. “Granville! You will be that to me, and 
Major de Vigne to all the rest of the world, won’t you? it makes me 
seem nearer to you; but | must call you Sir Folko sometimes.” 

She spoke so naturally—as if all their future would be spent together ! 
He imterrupted her almost hastily: 

“ But you have not answered my question. How much do you love 
me? Come, tell me!” 

* How ean | tell you?” she answered, looking up in his face with that 
smile so tender that it was almost mournful. “ It seems to me that no 
one could ever have loved as I do you. My earliest memories are of you; 
every recollection is of some noble or generous act of yours ; you realise 
my noblest ideals; you are twined into my every thought and wish ; you 
fill my dreams by night and day ; im spirit, I am always with you, and 
without you my life is dark and dreary as a desert. How much do I 
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love you? Oh! I will tell you when you number the rose-leaves or 
count the river waves, then, but not till then, eould fever gauge my 
love for you!” 

He pressed her closer to him, yet he asked a cruel question : 

“ But if I left you now—if I were ordered on foreign service, for in- 
stance, and died in battle, could you not find fresh happiness: without 
me ?” 

She clung to him, all her radiant joy banished, her face white and her 
eyes wild with a prescient dread : 

“Oh! why do you torture me so? Such jests are cruel. You 
know that you are the life of my life, and that no other man, even 
had you never cared for me, would ever have been anything to me. [ 
do not tell you I would die for you, that is a hackneyed phrase not fit 
for deep and earnest love like ours, though, Heaven knows, existenee 
would be no sacrifice if given up to serve you, but I would live for you— 
I will live for you as no woman ever lived for man. I will increase all 
talents God has given me that you may be prouder of me; I will try 
and root out all my faults, that you may love me better. If ever you 
lose your wealth, as rich men have done, I will work for you, and glory 
in my task. To share the pomp of others would be misery, to share your 
poverty, joy. 1 will pray to Heaven that I may always be beautiful in 
your eyes; but if you ever love another, do not tell me, but kill me, as 
Alarcos slew his wife: to lose my life would be sweeter than to lose your 
love. If war calls you, I will follow—death and danger would have no 
terror by your side—and if you died in battle, I would be truer to you, 
till we met beyond the grave, than woman ever was to any living love. 
But—my God! you know how well I love you; why do you torture 
me thus !” 

She had spoken with all that impassioned fervour natural to her, bat 
passion so intense treads close on anguish; all the soft bloom of youth 
and joy forsook her lips, and her head drooped upon her bosom, which 
heaved with uncontrollable sobs. Poor child! she had shed bitter tears 
in her short life, but these were the first of those waters of Marah which 
flow side by side with the hot springs of Passion. De Vigne pressed her 
with almost fierce tenderness to his heart, lifted her face to his, and ealled 
back the rose-hued light of life to her cheeks and brow with breathless 
caresses, as if he would repay with that mute eloquence the perfect love 
which touched him too deeply to answer it in words. It struck far down into 
his heart, stirring all its long-sealed depths, this noble, generous, and high- 
souled love now felt for him. All its devotion and heroism ; all its unselfish- 
ness, and warmth, and trust; all the diviner essence which breathed in it, 
marking it out from man’s and woman’s ordinary loves, brutal on the one 
side, exigeant and egotistical on the other; all the high devotedness and 
impassioned fervour upon her speaking face, struck home to the better 
nature of De Vigne, and there came upon him a mortal anguish of regret 
that with this noble, frank, and tender heart he should give nothing 
but gain all; that it would be he who would ask sacrifices of her, not she 
who would receive at his hands the rank and honour and position which 
he would have delighted in showering on her, not for the world’s sake, 
but as gages of his own love. To him, generous-hearted even to his 
foes, liberal where he was most indifferent, not to be able to recompense 
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this perfect love with the only reward a man can give the woman dearest 
to him—to be compelled to ask one who trusted him so entirely and 
loved him so unselfishly to sacrifice herself for him, and live under a 
social ban for his sake, was pain bitter and inexpressible. Yet with it 
all was a delicious joy at finding himself so loved, a delirious rapture 
at the response so ardent, yet so delicate, which she gave to his own 

ion—how could he leave her now P—how could he, even without 
thought of himself, send her from his arms into the chill unloving world? 
—how could he consign her to the death in life which she had told him 
existence without him would be to her now? His heart was at once a 
very hell and heaven within him; passionate joy to be so loved, mingling 
passionate regret to be denied, by his own past folly, from rewarding 
such a love with the honour and the name it merited. In its struggle 
he lavished on her all the vehement fondness that a man ever poured 
on the object of his idolatry ; in those few hours she had grown unutter- 
ably dear to him, though, save a few murmured and feverish words, his 
passions were too strong to form themselves to speech. But one other 
question he put to her: 

“ Darling, if you love me like this, would you be content with me for 
your sole companion, away from the hum of men and the pleasures of 
society, alone in an Eden of the heart ?” 

She thought that he was doubting and trying her, and laughed a low 
joyous laugh, looking up in his face with an arch mischief, with some- 
thing of her old méchanceté, hushed for a time into a deeper happiness. 

“7 shall not answer you. You are a great deal too exigeant! Do 
you want me to flatter you any more ?” 

“No, but I wish you to tell me,” answered De Vigne, with his im- 
patient persistence, looking with his whole soul into her upraised eyes, 
and awing her childlike gaiety with the depth and vehemence of his 
own fiery heart. ‘ For me, with me, could you bear the world’s sneer ? 
With the warmth of love around you, would you care what the world 
said of you? Should I be sufficient for you if others look coldly and 
neglected you ?” 

Even now his literal meaning did not occur to her; she neither knew 
nor dreamt of any ties that bound him; and she still thought he was try- 
ing to see how little or how much she loved him. 

** Why do you ask me ?” she said, almost impatiently, her eyes grow- 
ing dark and humid with her great love for him. “ You know well enough 
that ‘for you,’ and ‘ with you,’ are talismans all-powerful with me. Your 
smile is my sole joy, your coldness my sole sorrow. While you were 
with me the world’s frowns would be nothing: if I were happy, what 
should I care how the chill winds blew without, so as they touched not 
me and what I loved? You are all the world to me; in such a life J 
should not be the one to weary. Sir Folko—Graunville, why will you 
doubt me ?” 

“‘T do not doubt you! It would be better for you if your love were 
less true, or mine more worthy it. Oh, Alma! Alma! would to God 
we had met earlier !” 

But she did not hear his muttered words, nor see the hot tears that 
stood in his haughty and lustrous eyes ; tears wrung from his very heart's 
depths; tears of gratitude, regret, remorse, and wholly of tenderness, as 
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he bent over her, pressing his burning lips to her flushed brow and soft 
cheeks, warm with a feverish glow, the glow of joy, predestined not to 
last. 

And now the sun was near his setting, and all the earth was bril- 
liant with the imperial glories that attend the gorgeous burial of a sum- 
mer-day. Mingling rays of crimson and of glow stretched across the 
deep blue sky, and steeping in light the snow-white fleecy clouds that 
rose up on the horizon, like the silvery mountain range of some far-off 
and Arcadian land. The roses glowed a deeper hue, the chesnut-boughs 
drooped nearer to the earth, intoxicated with their own beauty; the 
flowers hung their lovely heads, drunk with the nectar of the evening 
dew; the birds were gone to sweetest sleep, rocked by the warm west 
wind ; the delicious odour from the closed flower-buds and perfumed 
lime-leaves filled the air with a still more exquisite odour, while already 
on the warm and radiant day descended the tender and voluptuous 
night. 

The sunset hour, when the busy day still lingers on the earth, bowed down 
with the weight of sins and sorrows with which in one brief twelve hours 
the sons of men have laden her, and the night falls down with noiseless 
wing from heaven, to lay her soft hand on weary human eyes, and lead 
them into dream-land, to rest awhile from toil and care, is ever full of 
Nature’s deepest poetry. The working man at sunset leaves his plough 
and his hard toil for daily bread, and catches one glimpse of God’s great 
mystery of beauty, as he sees the evening dew glisten in the dying eyes 
of the flowers his plough has slain. The Ave Maria at sunset wings its 
solemn chant over the woods and mountains, golden in God's own light, 
and mingles its human worship with the pure voiceless prayer of the fair 
earth. ‘lhe soul of man at sunset shakes off the dust of the working 
world, and with its rest has time to listen to the sweeter under notes and 
more spiritual harmonies which lie under the rushing current of our outer 
life; and at sunset our hearts grow tenderer to those we hate, and more 
awake to all the silent beauty of existence which our strife, and fret, and 
follies mar and ruin; and—when we love—as the warm sunset fades, and 
the dreamy night draws on, all the poetry and passion that lie in us wake 
from their slumber, and our heart throbs with its subtle and voluptuous 
beauty. 

The golden rays of the sun, while it still lingered over the lovely earth, 
as a lover loth to part, fell upon Alma’s golden hair, and lit up her 
features with a strange radiance, touching the lips and cheeks into a 
richer glow, and darkening her eyes into a still deeper brilliance. De 
Vigne looked down upon her face as it rested against his breast, and she 
gazed up into his dark and brilliant eyes, in which a language so new 
and yet so natural was spoken to her. They were silent ; they needed 
no words between them, a whisper now and then was all; their thoughts 
were better uttered by the caresses he lavished upon her, in the vehe- 
mence of his new-born love. The dangerous spell of the hour stole upon 
them ; her soft arms were round his neck ; his lips rested on her flushed 
brow ; while one hand played with a thick silky lock of her golden hair 
which had escaped from the rest and hung down to her waist, twisting it 
round his fingers and drawing it out, half in admiration of its beauty, 
half in absence of thought ; while as the sun sank out of sight below the 
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horizon, and the little crescent of the moon rose clearer in the evening 
ether, and the air grew sweeter with the more intense perfume of the 
early ‘night, Alma might have known that the heart on which her young 
head rested was throbbing loudly with fiereer and more restless passion 
than the loving and tender joy which made her heart its own unclouded 
heaven. 

And still he had not told her of his marriage ; and still he said to him- 
self, “ I ought to leave her, but, God help us! J cannot.” 

On their delicious solitude, alone with the beauty of nature and of 
love, the sound of a horse’s hoofs broke, with the harsh clang and clamour 
of the outer world. All was so still around Alma’s sequestered home, 
especially in the summer eventngs, when the little animal life there was 
about mA farm was hushed and at rest, that the unusual sound of human 
life brought by its sudden inroad, the serpent of social life into the 
solitude of the heart, from which for a while all memory of the prying and 
fretting world had been excluded. 

The horse's gallop ceased at the little gate, and the wicket opened with 
a clash of its iren latch. De Vigne half started, with a vague dread 
that some one had come to try and rob him of his new-won treasure, 
The strongest nerves grow lighly strung at times; when the poetry of 
life wakes in the hearts of men of action, and passion rises up out of their 
ordinarily calm existence, their whole souls stir with it, as the great seas 
that do not move for light showers or low winds, arise at the sound of the 
tempest, till all nature is awed at their vebemence, and their own lowest 
depths tremble with the convulsion. 

“What is the matter?” whispered Alma, as she saw his eyes straining 
eagerly to see who the new comer was. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” he answered, hastily. He could not tell her that 
the vague dread upon him (upon him! he who had laughed at every 
danger, and held his own against every foe) was the terror ‘and the horror 
of that woman whom the Church and Law ealled his wife. He gave a 
deep sigh of relief as he saw that it was only his own groom, Warren, 
coming up the path with a note in his hand; but his eyebrows contracted, 
that instantaneous sign with him of irritation and annoyance, and the 
blood mounted to his forehead in anger at the interruption. With the 
contradictory waywardness of human nature, while he knew that he 
should never leave Alma unless some imperative eall aided him to drag 
himself from her side, he could have found it in his heart to slay the man 
who would force him, however imnocently, from his paradise. 

The note was merely from Dunbar, major of Ours, to ask to see him at 
once, on business of urgent military importanee ; but as the envelope was 
marked outside “ Immediate,” Frangois, his confidential servant, had sent 
a groom off with it as soon as he saw it. 

De Vigne read the note im silence, only pointing to Alma the words 
on it, “Let me see you, if possible, early this evening,” and sat still, 
tearing the paper into little pieces, with his teeth set, his face deadly pale, 
and a bitter struggle in his heart—a struggle more hard and eruel, even 
than to most men, to one who had followed all his impulses, whose will 
had been unbridled from his cradle, with whom to wish and to have had 
always been synonymous, and whose passions were as strong as renuncia- 
tion was unaecustomed. With a fieree oath muttered in his teeth he 
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sprang to his feet: half awed by the sternness on his face, the grey pallor 
of his cheek, and the flashing tire of his eyes, she took his hands in her 
own with the caressing, girlish fondness of her usual manner. 

“Must you go? Can’t you give me one half hour more? That gen- 
tleman does not care to see you as I care to keep you! ‘The hours were 
always so long when you were away ; what will they benow ? Give me 
ten minutes more—just ten minutes! You must think of your little 
Alma before everybody now. No one cares for you as she does !” 

Her loving, innocent words, the clinging touch of her little hands, the 
witchery of her face, lifted so trustingly and frankly up to his in the soft 
twilight shadows—what torture they were to him! 

“ Hush, hush!” he said, almost fiercely, crushing her in a passionate 
farewell embrace. ‘“ Do not ask me; for God’s sake let me go while I 
can, Alma! Kiss me and forgive me, my worshipped darling, for all the 
sins in my past, and my acts and my thoughts, of which your guileless 
heart never dreams !” 

She did not understand him ; she had no clue to the wild thoughts 
rioting in his heart ; but love taught her the sympathy experience aloue 
could not have given; her kisses, warm and soft as the touch of rose- 
leaves, answered his prayer, and her words were fond as human words 
could be. 

Since I love you, how could I help but forgive you whatever there 
might be. No sin that you could tell me of would | visit upon you. I 
do not know what your words mean, but Ido know how well I love you; 
too well to listen what others might ever say of you; too well to care 
what your past may have been. ‘There is nothing but tenderness and 
faith between us; there never can be, there never shall be. Good night, 
my own dearest. God bless you!” 

‘God bless you!’ murmured De Vigne, incoherently. ‘ Let me go, 
let me go, Alma, while I have strength !” 

In another moment the ring of his horse’s hoofs rung loud on the ston 
road, growing fainter and fainter on the evening air, till it died away 
to silence; while Alma leaned out under the chesnut-boughs, looking 
up to the stars that were shining in the deep blue sky, now that the 
golden sunset had faded, with tears of joy on her long black lashes and 
sighs of delight on her warm lips, dreaming her sweet love idyll, and 
thinking of the morrow that would bring him to her again. 
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THE JAPANESE. 


THE changes brought about in recent times in the relations of Europe 
with the sealed empire of Nipon have been followed by the publication of 
many eu-aeal, bad, and indifferent. Of actual impressions we can- 
not, however, have too many, for the peculiarities of the Japanese are so 

t, and as yet in many instances so enigmatical, that the truth can 
only be elicited by the comparison of different statements. It is with a 
sense, then, that nought but good can result from studying the people as 
seen by various observers, that we turn to the account given of the pro- 
ceedings of the French embassy under Baron Gros, as recorded by 
Baron Ch. de Chassiron, “ Detaché extra en China et au Japan de 1858 
a 1860,”* 

The Constantine and Sibylle had been employed, for some years pre- 
vious to the visit of the first French embassy that ever proceeded to 
Japan, in a survey of the coasts. They had not, however, been permitted 
to land at any point except at Nagasaki, or, as M. de Chassiron writes it, 
Nagha-zaki. The French embassy, however, proceeded at once to 
Simode—the English, Americans, and Russians having paved the way 
for the Za Place. “Informed of our arrival,” M. de Chassiron says, 
“by the British mission, when it passed Simoda, the governor hastened 
to offer his services to Baron Gros.” Not only, indeed, did he offer his 
services, but, with the most wily circumlocutions, he made every effort to 
prevent the farther progress of the French embassy, precisely as he had 
done in the instance of the British mission, and urged that the desired 
treaties should be concluded at Simoda itself. 

The impressions derived by the French embassy of the Japanese 
officials at this their first interview with them were, however, of a highly 
favourable character. Although undoubtedly sprung from the same race, 
M. de Chassiron remarks, as the Chinese, yet have they scarcely preserved 
the original type which should be common to both. They are especially 
distinguished from their brethren beyond the sea by the simplicity of their 
dress, the cleanliness of their clothes, and by the intelligent frankness of 
their physiognomies—in practice, however, the intelligent side of the pic- 
ture alone remains, and first impressions are effaced by artful cunning and 

tenacious mistrust. Their bearing is calm and dignified, like that of most 
other Orientals; they reject all futile ornaments, such as gilding or braid- 
ing; they scarcely tolerate such on their arms, and as to the costume 
itself, that of the people only differs from that of the higher classes, 
indeed from that of the emperor himself, by the nature and the quality of 
the stuffs of which it is composed—silk in the higher classes, cotton in the 
lower; with one as with the other the colour of these stuffs is always 
dark, never bright : a new and striking point of distinction between them 
and the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 

The nobles and the functionaries all wear, as one of the distinctive 
marks of their rank, two swords of different sizes, which they never take 


—— 


* Notes sur le Japon, la Chine et )’Inde. Par M. le Baron Ch. de Chassiron. 
1858, 1859, 1860. Paris: E. Dentu. 
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off, seated or standing. They have also little medallion coats of arms 
embroidered on the upper portion of their garments, and pare are further 
preceded by a number of pikemen, proportionate to the rank which they 
occupy in the civil or military hierarchy. 

Persons of importance are always accompanied by a numerous suite, 
and “this gathering of officers, attendants, and followers uniformly 
dressed in their masters’ colours, armed with various shaped lances and 
strangely coloured pennons, remind one in the most striking manner of 
the middle ages, with their barons, squires, and varlets. Is it not passing 
strange that it should be in Japan, in the nineteenth century, that such a 
phantasmagoria should be met with ?” 

And truly enough the political organisation of Japan is still feudal, in 
as far as form is concerned ; in late times, however, a great many of the 
feudal chieftains of old, who at one time scarcely recognised the authority 
of their sovereign, have been forced to abdicate their ancient rights and 
to hand over their powers to the Tai-Kun. Two damios, or princes, alone, 
who dwell at the extremities of the island, have preserved their feudal 
prerogatives in all their integrity. Japan is, indeed, in the present day 
what France was in the time of Louis XIII., when the Condés, the 
Orleans, and the Montmorencys, and a host of other feudal chieftains, 
upheld their independence by force of arms. A Japanese Richelieu has 
not yet appeared. The princes of Satzuma are still conciliated by the 
Tai-Kun selecting one of the house for his wife. 

“ The 14th September,” says the detaché de l’embassade, “ saw our flag 
float where French colours had never yet shown themselves since the West 
has sent forth its ships to the extreme East.” This was in the bay of 
Yeddo. There is a proceeding which is attended with great success on the 
part of the Japanese, and which consists in passing off every functionar 
who is sent to transact business with the barbarians of the West as hig 
in position. Were they really so, it is probable that less would be said 
about it and more power shown, and it is to be suspected that for some 
time to come yet men of very inferior rank and capabilities will be con- 
sidered as the most appropriate persons for holding intercommunication 
with foreigners. This is a state of things which, however, will, as in China, 
have its remedy. Certain it is that six civil functionaries of “ high 
order,” and designated as Bugnos, that is, governors or mayors—the 
same who had acted as parliamentaries with the Russians and the English 
—were deputed at first to wait upon the French embassy, and then were 
afterwards employed as plenipotentiaries. 

The same efforts were made here also as at Simoda to dissuade the 
embassy from landing. In this case additional stress was imparted to 
their arguments by pleading the recent death of the Tai-Kun, “a circum- 
stance,” said the Japanese diplomatists, “ which, burying the empire in 
mourning, would detract fatally from the display and honours with which 
the Japanese government na wish to receive the envoy of the Freuch 
emperor ; further, a cruel epidemic, the cholera, was at the moment deci- 
mating the population of the capital, and the safety of the French might 
be compromised.” 

It was not till after four days’ tedious and vexatious discussion that the 
embassy was allowed to land, “the French flag at the head of the embas- 
sadorial procession.” It was received, like the other embassies, in a 
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bonzerie, or mo , and as Baron Gros was anxious to return as soon 
as possible to China, business was at once proceeded with. 

‘“‘ The punctiliousness and mistrust of the Japanese commissioners,” M. 
de Chassiron says, “carried to almost a ridiculous extent, and affecting 
every one of their discussions, obliged Baron Gros, im order to succeed 
with them, to enter with singular patience into the most puerile details, 
and even into questions which had little or nothing to do with the busi- 
ness in hand: the delays that ensued in consequence of this mode of pro- 
ceeding were very trymg indeed. The prudence of the Freuch nego- 
tiator, inspired by circumstances, induced him to waive certain delicate 
points which were reserved for a revision of the treaty, but, as a whele, 
none of the articles which the Japanese government sought to amend or 
overthrow but were ultimately acceded, and outrageous practices, which 
have been for ages insulting to Christian faith, are now for ever abolished 
in the empire. The treaty of Yeddo was signed the 9th of October, and 
by its terms five great ports are opened to foreign commerce; the con- 

ing powers can send a diplomatic agent or a consul-general to 
Yeddo, with right of residence within the city and right to travel in any 
part of the empire, as also consuls to the other four ports.” 

Previous to the French embassy’s departure from Simoda, the lieute- 
nant-governor of the town paid its members a visit, announcing himself 
as a prince (Kami), and, what is more, as an hereditary prince, having 
perpetual authority in the province, whereas the governor, his temporary 
superior, merely enjoyed an annual appointment. He was accordingly 
received by Baron Gros with all possible courtesy. The next morning, 
M. de Chassiron being upon a visit to the United States consul—Mr. 
Harris—that gentleman enlightened him as to the character of the pre- 
tended prince who had been received the previous evening on board the 
La Place with a salute, and who was a mere impostor, a subaltern 
agent, a skilful and impudent spy, whom the government had thought 
proper to give employment to “for the benefit of the English and the 
French,’’ but who had but a short time previously acted as courier to Mr. 
Harris when business took him from Simoda to Yeddo. This Japanese 
mystificator had, however, tried on the same game unsuccessfully with 
the English ; Lord Elgin, in his “haughty distrust of Asiatics,” having 
declined toreceive the pretended prince or to acknowledge his titles. The 
English were, at all events, better informed than the French, who, to use 
M. de Chassiron’s own words, “‘ without any precise idications upon men 
and things, nageons en plein inconnu.” 

The landing at Yeddo was not effected in a dignified manner. 
Whether this was done on purpose to humiliate their powerful visitors or 
to impress the public with the idea that they were not such important 
personages as they affected to be, it is not for us to say ; but certain it is 
that their boats were steered alongside a petty fortress instead of a jetty 
or any other public convenience, and they were made to ascend its dark 
and repulsive walls by means of a bamboo ladder, Baron Gros setting the 
example, although M. de Chassiron acknowledges that he was in a fever 
of apprehension lest some sad tumble or other ridiculous incident should 
have arisen to compromise their official character before the populace who 
crowded the shore. 

Even when the parapet of the fort was reached all difficulties were not 
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overcome. The Abbé Mermet, who acted as inte to the embassy, 
announced that the Japanese authorities had refused to permit the ambas- 
sador’s sedan-chair to be brought within the precincts, so the baron wisely 
preferred walking to debating the matter with such a stubborn race of 
oficials. Native chairs, called No-ri-mons, had been provided for. the 
members of the embassy ; but they were so exceedingly inconvenient— 
a kind of bamboo-~cages, in which a person can only sit with his legs 
under him—that they preferred walking by the side of the ambassador's 
chair, preceded, as had been previously agreed upon, by a sailor bearing 
the French flag. It was thus that the transit was effected from the shore 
to the ambassador’s place of residence by wide streets and across little 
squares, in each of which there was stationed a small detachment of 
parti-coloured police. 

No sooner had they arrived at the residence assigned to them, than 
the same Bugnos who had waited upon them on board made their ap- 
pearance, and declared, on the part of the authorities, that they must on 
no account leave the place in which they were, as otherwise they would 
be exposed to great dangers from the people. It was the imprisonment 
of the whole embassy that they meditated, an indignity which they natu- 
rally repudiated. To better enforce it, however, they were provided with 
a “guard of honour” of about twenty-five Japanese—that is, M. de 
Chassiron says, “‘ twenty-five spies, who, under the pretence of providing 
for our safety, will remain permanently, day and night, in the two ante- 
rooms: they were all officials with two swords.” There seems to be 
much latitude in this two-sworded nobility, since the wearers of such 
insignia can be made to perform the duties of Ya-ku-nin, or mere house- 
hold guards. 

Notwithstanding the opposition presented by these more officious than 
official personages, three of the embassy resolved upon a walk the next 
day. The first thing that struck them was, that the one-storied wooden 
houses of Yeddo stood upon blocks of granite, although the soil is 
essentially alluvial. This is a wise provision against their sinking in the 
mud. The exterior of these habitations, uniformly painted white or grey, 
with dark-brown tiled roofs, and with their great cedar or larch doors 
decorated with bronze or copper nails, according to the rank or wealth of 
the proprietor, and their windows of bamboo trellis-work, raised fifteen or 
eighteen feet above the level of the street, appeared to them monotonous 
enough. Handsome gardens and open galleries, they were led to believe, 
compensated in the interior for the gloom without. Passing through a 
range of palisades and walls by a bridge with a ponderous gate of cedar 
(deal ?), strengthened by bars of bronze, the party entered the interior 
precincts. 

“ At last,” says M. de Chassiron, “we entered inte Yeddo, into the 
true city, and we can say with certainty, as St. Francis Xavier did, that 
we are the first from France who have done so since 1549.” 

The aspect of the new quarter into which they had penetrated pre- 
sented, however, little to distinguish it from that in which their residence 
was situated, except that there were no shops, that the frontages were 
larger, and the doors were for the most part emblazoned with the coats 
of arms of their aristocratic owners. 

The conferences opened the same day, and the commissioner, “ in ac- 
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cordance,” says M. de Chassiron, “ with the general system followed out 
in regard to us ever since our arrival in Japan, opened the first meetin 
with an uninterrupted’ skirmish of subtleties and prevarications which 
promise no end of delays and difficulties.” It appears to have taken 
three conferences, on as many successive days, to settle the important pre- 
liminary question whether Baron Gros was not in error in qualifying 
Japan as “ the most civilised country of the extreme East,” and whether 
he should not have said “ of the whole world.” 

In the mean time, and whilst these important conferences were pro- 
—s slowly, the members of the embassy continued their walks. They 
we ly satisfied themselves of the great fact that Yeddo consists of 

ree distinct towns or quarters. The one in the centre comprises the im- 
perial palace, a real fortress of vast extent; the other contains the houses 
of the damios, or princes, feudal barons, and other great personages ; 
and the third is the town of the shopkeepers and citizens, which envelops 
the two interior towns with a circumference estimated at sixteen English 
miles. This description of the city, which is almost the accepted one at 
present, we have reason to believe is not, however, quite accurate. The 
most interesting feature of M. de Chassiron’s work is a fac-simile of a 
Japanese bird’s-eye view of Yeddo, of which there seems no reason to 
doubt the general accuracy. To judge by this plan, the imperial quarter 
is simply in the higher portion of the city, and is in part, but not wholly, 
separated from the remainder by a canal, which is double on one side. A 
nee central, navigable canal (for the boats are depicted on the map), 
and which is crossed by bridges, like the canal that in part encompasses 
the imperial quarter, starts from the latter direct to the port or harbour 
of Yeddo. This is one of the most central features of the city. In front 
of the quays is a fortified island. To the right another wide canal takes 
its departure, and is crossed by handsome bridges, and which communi- 
cates with the outer imperial canal. There is also in the quarter to the 
right of this a lake with an island on it, besides many other canals and 
sheets of water in the suburbs. 

The annoyance of the Ya-ku-nins was excessive. They watched not 
only every movement, but even every gesture, taking note of the same. 
They would not allow the members of the embassay to purchase, or the 
tradespeople to sell them anything, without their authority. This, how- 
ever, was probably only in order to be certain of their per-centage. In 
order the more certainly to enforce the latter, all purchases had to be 
brought by the dealers to the embassy. The Ya-ku-nins were not the 
oe nuisance. The gamins, or street boys, were as numerous as clever, 
and as insolent as in Paris or London. Unlike the Chinese, M. de 
Chassiron says, they did not seem to be disgusted with their persons; on 
the contrary, they took a pleasure in throwing themselves down between 
their legs, so as to procure to the public the pleasure of seeing a noble 
Frank tumbled down head over heels. 

As to grown-up persons, there was really no complaint to make against 
them; they stared at the new comers, bit in silence, and with an expres- 
sion of benevolence and sympathy. It was also naturally a matter of 
early surprise with the members of the French embassy to find that the 
Japanese bathed in common, and in a state of nudity. M.de Chassiron 
observes upon this Japanese peculiarity, that “such a toleration on the 
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part of the authorities is calculated to shock our ideas of civilised morals 
exceedingly ; but here it is quite a matter of course, for it is part of the 
manners, and it does not vale present those dangers to public morality 
in Japan which it might do elsewhere, were it only from the fact common 
to all humanity, that habit and facility generally suppress desire by stifling 
imagination.” This corresponds with what travellers have told us of 
barbarous people, who, like the Bari in the Upper Nile, live in a state of 
nudity, that they are just as chaste, if not more so, than other people. 
These things are all matters of habit. One thing is certain, however; it 
is that the Japanese do not permit strangers to enter their baths, and it 
would therefore appear that they have not the same confidence in their 
chastity as they have in their own. 3 ot 

One day that Baron Gros ventured to take a walk with the members 
of the embassy, an incident happened similar to what is said to have 
taken place with regard to Lord Elgin, a group of children threw 
two small stones at them, and M. d’Ossery having penetrated into a 
crowded by-street in a low part of the town, he was assailed with invec- 
tives. But let a party of Chinese, or Japanese, venture alone into some 
of the more remote streets of Paris or London, and would they not be 
subjected to ribaldry and insult, if not to “ne stoned by the boys? 

Having rested themselves on their way back at a tea-house, the am-. 
bassador presented the lady attendant with a few piastres by way of 
remuneration, but the Tabane immediately threw themselves upon 
her, and appropriated the money to themselves. The crew of the La 
Place, after coming all this distance, were never allowed to land. The 
ambassador interfered in their favour, and the authorities objected, but 
at length conceded that the men might come on shore in parties of four 
or five by day; but considering, M. de Chassiron says, that their presence 
might bring about undesirable complications where “the cord was 
already too tightly stretched,” the idea of such a simple indulgence was 

ven up. 
= One ae conference succeeded to another, and yet M. de Chassiron 
remarked, “‘ Yeddo continues its mysteries for us, and I fear we shall go 
away without being able to solvethem.” One of these so-called ‘‘ myste- 
ries” was the number of pawnbroker’s shops, which certainly did not 
attest a very provident social disposition on the part of the inhabitants, 
but we cannot see what else there is in it that is mysterious. Time was 
passed in searching for old carved ivories and woods, and other curious 
and interesting specimens of the arts and industry of the Japanese, and 
in making sketches. Familiarity, as before observed, dispels the enchant- 
ments of the imagination. At first, the outside of the houses were 
monotonous and little prepossessing, within were imaginary gardens, fish- 

nds, grottos, and galleries. The grotto at the embassy had, however, 
y this time been discovered to be a very dirty rockery ; the garden con- 
sisted of two or three perishing shrubs, and as to the fish-pond, it was a 
cr pa stinking pool that struck down every member of the embassy 
with ague. So, when M. de Trevise took a sketch of the *‘ palace,” as 
it was called, it was “ Vu du dehors, bien entendu, seul aspect sous le 
quel il gagne un peu.” 

M. de Chassiron declares that the abominable use to which the smaller 
of the two swords carried by a Japanese official used to be put—that of 
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cordance,” says M. de Chassiron, “ with the general system followed out 
in regard to us ever since our arrival in Japan, opened the first meeting 
with an uninterrupted’ skirmish of subtleties and prevarications which 
promise no end of delays and difficulties.” It appears to have taken 
three conferences, on as many successive days, to settle the important pre- 
liminary question whether Baron Gros was not in error in quatifying 
Japan as “ the most civilised country of the extreme East,” and whether 
he should not have said “ of the whole world.” 

In the mean time, and whilst these important conferences were pro- 
gressing slowly, the members of the embassy continued their walks. They 
gradually satisfied themselves of the great fact that Yeddo consists of 
three distinct towns or quarters. The one in the centre comprises the im- 
perial palace, a real fortress of vast extent; the other contains the houses 
of the damios, or princes, feudal barons, and other great personages ; 
and the third is the town of the shopkeepers and citizens, which envelops 
the two interior towns with a circumference estimated at sixteen English 
miles. This description of the city, which is almost the accepted one at 
present, we have reason to believe is not, however, quite accurate. The 
most interesting feature of M. de Chassiron’s work is a fac-simile of a 
Japanese bird’s-eye view of Yeddo, of which there seems no reason to 
doubt the general accuracy. To judge by this plan, the imperial quarter 
is simply in the higher portion of the city, and is in part, but not wholly, 
separated from the remainder by a canal, which is double on one side. A 
large, central, navigable canal (for the boats are depicted on the map), 
and which is crossed by bridges, like the canal that in part encompasses 
the imperial quarter, starts from the latter direct to the port or harbour 
of Yeddo. This is one of the most central features of the city. In front 
of the quays is a fortified island. To the right another wide canal takes 
its departure, and is crossed by handsome bridges, and which communi- 
cates with the outer imperial canal. There is also in the quarter to the 
right of this a lake with an island on it, besides many other canals and 
sheets of water in the suburbs. 

The annoyance of the Ya-ku-nins was excessive. They watched not 
only every movement, but even every gesture, taking note of the same. 
They would not allow the members of the embassay to purchase, or the 
tradespeople to sell them anything, without their authority. This, how- 
ever, was probably only in order to be certain of their per-centage. In 
order the more certainly to enforce the latter, all purchases had to be 
brought by the dealers to the embassy. The Ya-ku-nins were not the 
only nuisance. The gamins, or street boys, were as numerous as clever, 
aud as insolent as in Paris or London. Unlike the Chinese, M. de 
Chassiron says, they did not seem to be disgusted with their persons ; on 
the contrary, they took a pleasure in throwing themselves down between 
their legs, so as to procure to the public the pleasure of seeing a noble 
Frank tumbled down head over heels. 

As to grown-up persons, there was really no complaint to make against 
them; they stared at the new comers, bit in silence, and with an expres- 
sion of benevolence and sympathy. It was also naturally a matter of 
early surprise with the members of the French embassy to find that-the 
Japanese bathed in common, and in a state of nudity. M.de Chassiron 
observes upon this Japanese peculiarity, that “such a toleration on the 
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of the authorities is calculated to shock our ideas of civilised morals 
exceedingly ; but here it is quite a matter of course, for it is part of the 
manners, and it does not really present those dangers to public morality 
in Japan which it might do elsewhere, were it only from the fact common 
to all humanity, that habit and facility generally suppress desire by stifling 
imagination.” This corresponds with what travellers have told us of 
barbarous people, who, like the Bari in the Upper Nile, live in a state of 
nudity, that they are just as chaste, if not more so, than other people. 
These things are all mattersof habit. One thing is certain, however; it 
is that the Japanese do not permit strangers to enter their baths, and it 
would therefore appear that they have not the same confidence in their 
chastity as they have in their own. 

One day that Baron Gros ventured to take a walk with the members 
of the embassy, an incident happened similar to what is said to have 
taken place with regard to Lord Elgin, a group of children threw 
two small stones at them, and M. d’Ossery having penetrated into a 
crowded by-street in a low part of the town, he was assailed with invec- 
tives. But let a party of Chinese, or Japanese, venture alone into some 
of the more remote streets of Paris or London, and would they not be 
subjected to ribaldry and insult, if not to being stoned by the boys? 

Having rested themselves on their way back at a tea-house, the am- 
bassador presented the lady attendant with a few piastres by way -of 
remuneration, but the Ya-ku-nins immediately threw themselves upon 
her, and appropriated the money to themselves. The crew of the La 
Place, after coming all this distance, were never allowed to land. The 
ambassador interfered in their favour, and the authorities objected, but 
at length conceded that the men might come on shore in parties of four 
or five by day; but considering, M. de Chassiron says, that their presence 
might bring about undesirable complications where “the cord was 
already too tightly stretched,” the idea of such a simple indulgence was 
given up. 

One day’s conference succeeded to another, and yet M. de Chassiron 
remarked, ‘ Yeddo continues its mysteries for us, and I fear we shall go 
away without being able to solvethem.” One of these so-called ‘‘ myste- 
ries” was the number of pawnbroker’s shops, which certainly did not 
attest a very provident social disposition on the part of the inhabitants, 
but we cannot see what else there is in it that is mysterious. ‘Time was 
passed in searching for old carved ivories and woods, and other curious 
and interesting specimens of the arts and industry of the Japanese, and 
in making sketches. Familiarity, as before observed, dispels the enchant- 
ments of the imagination. At first, the outside of the houses were 
monotonous and little prepossessing, within were imaginary gardens, fish- 
7-6 grottos, and galleries. The grotto at the embassy had, however, 

y this time been discovered to be a very dirty rockery ; the garden con- 
sisted of two or three perishing shrubs, and as to the fish-pond, it was a 
stagnant, stinking pool that struck down every member of the embass 
with ague. So, when M. de Trevise took a sketch of the ‘* palace,”’ as 
it was called, it was “‘ Vu du dehors, bien entendu, seul aspect sous le 
quel il gagne un peu.” 

M. de Chassiron declares that the abominable use to which the smaller 
of the two swords carried by a Japanese official used to be put—that of 
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the hari-kari—is almost entirely gone by, and that in the present day the 
modern Japanese is satisfied with displaying in his waist his chivalry of 
olden times, in the shape of an inoffensive’ tradition. And yet he gives 
some details concerning the death of the late Tai-Kun which would tend 
to show that this chivalrous spirit, or excessive punctiliousness with regard 
to the point of honour, is still deeply cherished by the higher ranks, at all 
events. 

It would appear, according to this version of the story, that the Tai- 
Kun was much blamed by the council of ministers for concluding a treaty 
with the English. These ministers are said to constitute a kind of council 
of ten, which in reality rules Japan and its two emperors. They blamed 
the Tai-Kun, inasmuch as, in their opinion, he, by too great a precipita- 
tion in admitting the conditions of Lord Elgin, lost the opportunity of 
disputing, as he ought to have done, many concessions that were made, 
and which were opposed to the spirit of the policy adopted at Yeddo—in 
a word, he was accused with having signed with England, in opposition 
to the veal instructions of the couneillors of the crown, a treaty which 
longer details and prolonged discussion might have rendered more advan- 
tageous to Japan. 

The Tai-Kun considered the blame thus attached to him as a stain upon 
the honour of his name and his title of sovereign, so, having called his 
family together, he communicated to them the severe, and, in his view 
of the matter, unmerited reproaches to which he had been subjected— 
unmerited, he said, because his actions were brought about by circum- 
stances which it was impossible for him to struggle against. Having thus 
explained himself, he, faithful to the ancient practice, disembowelled 
himself with the assistance of one of his nearest relatives. 

It is sad to think that the first step in so greata change as the inaugu- 
ration of friendly feeling between Japan and the western nations should 
have been attended by so disastrous a catastrophe; but it is impossible 
not to feel that, however different the Japanese may be to the said 
western nations in some of their social habits and feelings, and however 
much they may be at the preseut moment in arrear with respect to some 
of the appliances of civilisation, to industry, locomotion, and war, that 
people endued with such a very high sense of honour must have a great 
future in store for them. 

The practice of duelling—either ridiculous or savage in its abuses, but 
still one of the old and revered safeguards of society—is very common in 
Japan, where it is also most frequently mortal. ‘This is owing to the 
use of such long sharp swords in all such combats, and to the circum- 
stance that the sword exercise is part of the education of every Japanese 
of birth. 

A portion of the troops have already been supplied with rifles, and are 
said to use them with all the skill and dexterity of Europeans. The 
Japanese people, M. de Chassiron several times observes, are of an 
easy, benevolent, disciplined ter mperament, favourably disposed towards 
strangers, quick to resent insult or injury, admirably gifted intellectually, 
and the friend of progress. These are surely all so many elements of 
future national greatness and of national strength. 

Even Art flourishes in Japan. Besides the bird’s-eye view of Japan 
before alluded to, M. de Chassiron was enabled, spite of the lynx-eyed 
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Ya-ku-nins, to secure copies of introductory treatises on science, arts, and 
manufactures. These little books, the illustrations in which, the writer 
justly remarks, are better executed than in works of a similar character 
in France, are sold at a very low price—from 24d. to 3d. of our money. 
With an exceptional slight tendency to caricature, the examples given 
by M. de Chassiron of the Manuals of Natural History are admirable. 
Quadrupeds and birds, except when the objects are not familiar to us, are 
not only known at onee, but are exceedingly well drawn; so also with 
regard to the fishes, reptiles, and insects, the generic characters being 
generally the same as are met with in this country. The illustrations of 
what are designated as rural occupations fail in perspective, and have 
the Chinese proneness to caricature ; specimens of the latter are also 
given which are very amusing, and, at the same time, neither grotesque 
nor offensive. In these respects the Japanese differ greatly from their 
neighbours, as they likewise do in their other works of art. The 
Japanese embody their thoughts without neglecting form; the Chinese 
only look to the form, and even then they generally represent it in either 
a grotesque or an offensive aspect. The works of art, we are told, which 
have as yet found their way to Europe, are all of a common- place cha- 
racter, and such as are ordinarily in use. As to works of art, strictly so 
speaking, whether in respect to composition, or in matter, or in propor- 
tions, such are as yet only to be seen in Japan itself, and they are of the 
very highest merit. So also lower down in the scale the most modest 
and common-place workman gives a finish to his produce which is not to 
be met with in the second-rate industry of Europe. 

M. de Chassiron, conversing through the interpreter, the Abbé 
Mermet, with a learned Japanese regarding the dislike they entertain 
to the Chinese, which is something like the hostile feelings entertained 
by the Portuguese towards their neighbours the Spaniards, the latter 
replied in the ‘following terms : 

“It is true that the Chinese are our brethren, for we are children of 
the same mother; but they are only bastards, and this is how it hap- 
pened : 

“ Many centuries ago there existed on the frontiers of Thibet.a young 
woman of great beauty, but of exceedingly dissolute habits ; so much s0, 
that from hee irregularities, which had lasted a number of years, there 
had sprung a numerous progeny, all alike remarkable for their idleness 
and cruelty ; but with the lapse of time, and inspired from above, she 
became ashamed of her sins, and, having repented, she contracted a lepi- 
timate marriage, and from that union there issued an equally numerous 
progeny; but ‘these, as if by divine favour, were all laborious and good. 

“ Ata later period, all these children, the bad as well as the good, went 
to seek their fortunes away from the land of their birth. The children 
of the courtesan settled themselves in a neighbouring country called 
Tien-Hia: these are the Chinese; the children of the legitimate wife 
crossed the sea, and settled in a large and fertile island called Nipon, 
where they prospered : these are the Japanese. 

‘And ever from that time we reject them from our family, as we do 
from our coasts.’ 

M. de Chassiron confirms, without adding anything that is new, the 
previous information we have had occasion to comment upon, obtained in 
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regard to the hiring of young girls for education and public purposes, part 
of the profits of which system go to the pockets of their unnatural parents, 
These girls are free at the age of twenty-five, and often, as we have 
before observed, marry well, and are uniformly received in society. M., 
de Chassiron relates a curious incident in connexion with one of these 
establishments and the Dutch of Desima, the well-known island to which 
their commercial operations were confined off Nagasaki. 

“ From the years 1808 to 1810—that is to say, the epoch when Hol- 
land became an annexé to the French empire—the Dutch coloaies, with 
Java at their head, had necessarily to follow the fortunes of the mother- 
country. The summons to recognise the new order of things was ac- 
cordingly sent from Batavia to Desima, which was dependent for its 
resources as well as for its administration upon the former; but Mr. H. 
Doef, at that time at the head of the factory, and an ardent patriot, 
refused in his name, and that of the few individuals who at that time 
constituted the Dutch colony in Japan, to acknowledge the summons ; 
and this resistance never wavered during the whole time that the French 
occupied the Low Countries, although the factory of Desima was abso- 
lutely deprived of all succour, whether in provisions or in money. 

“ Tt was under these circumstances that one of the establishments pre- 
viously alluded to took the resolution of giving its aid to these peaceful 
foreigners, good people with whom they sympathised in their misfortunes, 
and it did this so effectually that for many months Desima was indebted 
to it almost entirely for its means of subsistence. When the factory was 
restored to its former independence and prosperity by Batavia having 
once more become a Dutch port, the Emperor of Japan, in order to give 
a public recognition of the services rendered by the House of Nagasaki 
to his ‘old allies,’ as he termed the Dutch, conceded to it, first, the 
title of ‘noble habitation,’ with the right of having gilt bronze nails on 
the door; and, further, he gave to it in perpetuity the land upon which 
it was built, and which up to that period had only been held upon lease. 
This house still exists, and it has preserved, with its insignia of nobility, 
its original purports.” 

Taking the history of the reception of the French embassy by the 
Japanese as thus given us in its entirety, the opposition made to its pro- 
gress to Yeddo, the demur at its landing, its reception in an out-of-the- 
way bonzerie, or monastery, the manner in which the landing was 
effected, the objections (persisted in even afterwards in the conferences) 
to the ambassador’s chair and liveries as not in consonance with Japanese 
customs, and the endeavour made to prevent the free circulation of his 
members in the city, also persisted in till Baron Gros said he would quit 
the country rather than submit to such humiliations, more than war- 
ranted the emperor’s intimation to the Japanese ambassadors that hospi- 
tality is one of the first duties of civilisation. 

The Japanese officials appear, according to M. de Chassiron, to be 
partial to French wines, more especially champagne, and to liqueurs, and 
a clause in the treaty was introduced reducing the tax of thirty-five per 
cent., imposed, it is hinted, by some American member of a temperance 
society upon wines, to twenty per cent., but the Japanese, notwithstanding 
their predilections for French wines, and that they had allowed English 
manufactures to be introduced at a duty of five per cent., would not admit 
the proposed clause. It has been said that the Japanese ambassadors eat 
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their fish raw, and cut into small pieces. This, if the case, does not 
appear to be a common practice with the Japanese, who, on the contrary, 
rather excel in the culinary art. M. de Chassiron gives an account of a 
déjeiner given to the embassy by the governor of Simoda, in which, 
after tea, the first service consisted of fish, soup, pork, with aromatic 
herbs, chesnut paste, with vanilla, and boiled fish cut up into little bits, 
with chopped herbs. This is probably the dish suspected of being eaten 
raw. The second service consisted of stewed fish, carrots, and ginger, 
and of large prawns cut up in little bits. The third of two kinds of hot 
wine and a “‘julienne.” ‘The fourth of a large boiled fish, dressed with 
much skill, and served up in flowering rushes. Fifth, boiled rice, boiled 
fowl, cut up into little bits, and hot wine and tea. The Japanese wine 
is very strong, and has a slightly bituminous flavour, like the Greek 
wines, 

It is a curious circumstance that not a traveller to Japan but has hesi- 
tated in proclaiming the civilisation of Europe as an actual necessity to 
progress in that country. M. de Chassiron, for example, says the 
Japanese are essentially “ intelligent, mild, and industrious,” and they 
are, above all things, well disciplined : ‘‘ so also I do most earnestly hope, 
hopes which ] must admit are tempered by doubts and regrets, that the 
civilisation of the West, in imparting its lights and its progress, and 
initiating them to enjoyments, and giving them appetites unknown to 
them up to the present moment, may not, at the same time, sully their 
purity and efface their native and essential qualities, so necessary for their 
social equilibrium, as well as for that internal peace which in their present 
condition is so signally characteristic.” 

There is much justice in these reflections. If contact with the civilisa- 
tion of the West has its advantages, it may also exercise a fatal influence 
upon the existing state of things in Japan, by arousing so intelligent, so 
numerous, and so industrious a class of people to the sense that, in as far 
as public opinion is concerned, they are still in the middle ages, plunged 
in the deepest abyss of a feudalism long ago extinct in the West. 

But contemplations such as these cannot be made to affect the in- 
evitable progress of events. Japan cannot be allowed to live solely for 
itself, and the Japanese must take their place among the great families of 
nations, for better or for worse. The system of mistrust at home and 
abroad—public and private spies being the most prized and the best paid 
of all services—a cynicism exceeding that of the most servile and the 
most gangrened epochs of Venetian society—a systematic demoralisation 
of youth and beauty—a disregard of those forms which most distinguish 
man from beast; a natural piety enfeebled by the dogmas and ceremonials 
of a barbarous and primitive age, and an exclusiveness which is the 
offspring of a mistaken policy, and of pride, fear, and ignorance, must all 
gradually be made to disappear. 

Hence it is that the visit of the Japanese ambassadors to the West 
cannot but be looked upon with unfeigned interest. However slight the 
impressions which they and their followers may be enabled to convey back 
to their countrymen, still such must have a wonderful effect. The 
Japanese will learn that they really are not the first and only nation in the 
world. They will have been able to contrast the reception given to them 
in France and England with the reception which they gave to the English 
and French embassies in their own country; they will have seen in France 
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that a nation can be powerful and yet polite, wealthy and yet not exclu- 
sive; they will see in England that a people can be great and yet be free, 
and a nation prosperous without being curbed by the iron-hand of a 
military despotism, or the still more degrading organisation of spies, 
which constitutes the main strength of the internal policy in Japan. 
France has displayed to them a civilisation as perfect, if notmore perfect, 
than ours, and modes of life more ornate and refined ; she has also shown 
them immense arrays of armed men, magnificent public and private 
buildings, open streets and boulevards, splendours in all of which they 
outvie us. But the Japanese are essentially, the French writer has himself 
declared, an “intelligent, mild, and industrious” people ; they are, there- 
fore, more likely to sympathise with a nation which does not keep up large 
armies to control its own population or to threaten others, than with one 
that does. The vast display of military power will meet with no response 
in the “mild” part of their natures, it most assuredly cannot be ac- 
ceptable to the “intelligent” part; while all admire military pageants, 
there never was yet an intelligence so humble as not to regret its neces- 
sity. The industrial element of the Japanese character will most un- 
doubtedly find its most generalised exponent in this country. There is 
no want of industry in France, nor absence of its highest applications ; 
but in England it iseverywhere; for every mansion in France and every 
= bronze gateway in Japan they will see here a factory; for every gen- 

arme in France and every Ya-ku-nin in Japan they will see a merchant, 
banker, sailor, or railway official in this country. ‘They will see the rail- 
ways, which lace the land with an iron net-work; and the seaports, out of 
which and into which thousands of vessels carry and bring the produce of 
the world. They will see, indeed, everything that is indicative of material 
and mechanical greatness, an infinite variety and vastness of resources, 
power, ponderous and omnipotent ; but we doubt if they will derive from 
all of these any lesson that will be as striking to them as that of a large 
well-dressed and well-fed population, held in restraint by neither army 
nor spies, but solely by self-respect. 





A STRANGE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Old, Wild.—To what can all this tend? Hark ye, sir, unriddle this mystery. 
Young Wild.—Davus sum non Cidipus. "Tis beyond me, I confess. Some 
lunatic escaped from a keeper, I suppose. 
Foote. The Liar. 


April:20, 1862. 
My pear Sir Epwarp,—l have read your “ Strange Story,” and 
admire your enlightened researches into mesmerism and clairvoyance. I 
have recently made several experiments in these mystie sciences, which, 
as they were suggested by the perusal of your book, I think it right 
should be communicated to you, with full authority to lay them before the 
Philosophical Society. 


It is notorious that my nose is an organ of uncommon power and 
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flexibility, and I have throughout life been accustomed to certain abnormal 
sensations connected with it, which a fear of ridicule has hitherto prevented 
me making public. For instance, in my calmer moments my nose oseil- 
lates from right to left with a slow but quite perceptible motion, which, 
when irritated by any one differing in opinion with me, is quickened, be- 
coming abrupt, irregular, and jerking ; and again, when engaged in pro- 
found study my nose oscillates solemnly in a large circle like the swing 
ofa pendulum. In this later stage I have felt a very remarkable sensa~ 
tion. I become conscious of an objective nose—a nose with a distinct 
and conscious existence, which becomes a sort of alter ego assisting and 
directing my thoughts. 

Now, I probably would have been silent regarding this remarkable 
sensation had it not been for the “ Strange Story,” wherein you mention 
as scientific fact phenomena analogous, but even more extraordinary. The 
particular phenomenon narrated by you in this book, which induced me 
to break my long and painful silence, I need hardly say was the magic 
wend or talisman possessed by Margrave, the villain or second hero of 
your narrative. It also suggested to me the series of experiments [ am 
about to describe. 

For on reading the remarkable passages in your book descriptive of the 
Talisman and its virtues, it immediately occurred to me that my nose 
might be a talisman, and if so, the peculiar impressions [ had experienced 
were no longer unaccountable, but came within a category of well-known 
and scientifically classified facts. Now, obviously the proof that my nose 
was a talisman, would be its capacity to perform similar feats to that of 
other talismans, and I immediately determined to apply this test. 

I need not narrate the preliminary incantations | used. They were 
the same as those in common use when the object is to raise the devil, 
Suffice it to say, that having concluded, I took a snuff of rappee, which 
inducing a sneeze, rendered my nose susceptible to the higher impres- 
sions. 

My first attempt was to obtain a presentation of a Scin-Laea, that 
mysterious phenomenon described by you as the ghost or disembodied 
soul of a living man, and to make the experiment still more decisive and 
mteresting, I determined to raise up my own Scin-Leea. I accordingly 
proceeded to will through my nose with the utmost intensity the presence 
of the Appearance, and having pronounced the proper cabalistic formula, 
my nose rapidly acquired a violent oscillation, and the room in wheh I sat 
gradually filled with human eyes, precisely in accordance with the descrip- 
tion you give of Margrave’s incantation. The gigantic foot observed by 
you soon appeared in a worsted stocking, out of a hole in which the great 
toe protruded. 

Being thus assured that the propitious moment had arrived, I took 
another snuff, the effect of which on the surrounding medium was, that 
the eyes began to wink in a maudlin and solemn way, and the foot made 
vain efforts to get within the enchanted circle. My nose curled up till 
it touched my left eyebrow, and suddenly an extraordinary change came 
over me. I lost all sense of right and wrong, truth and falsehood, and 
instead, felt my whole being saturated with a sensation of pleasure and 
delight. This was succeeded by a feeling of excessive chilliness, like the 
sensation felt in a Turkish bath when the patient is suddenly taken from 
the calidarium and put into the freezing mixture, and, clearly defined, 
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there stood before me my own Scin-Leca. My own dear soul which had 
thus, in obedience to my talisman, separated itself from me for a time. 
There it stood, a shadowy representation of myself, faintly luminous, 
at the nose, which _ brilliantly with a light of twenty-five 

ing to the photometer. 

Which of the two was I—I in the flesh, with my spirit of life and 
thinking mind; I in the Scin-Laca—my soul? I could not answer the 
question; but as the Scin-Laca could not take notes—in respect a soul 
can’t write—my other self took notes of it, and of what follows : 

Emboldened by the first success, I willed the Scin-Laca to remain in 
presentia, and proceeded to verify another spiritual existence, of which 
also you claim to be the first discoverer. I refer to the Unutterable 
Horror on the Threshold, so admirably described in your “ een yal It 

ired a simple pull at my nose to enforce the appearance, for you 
ee it ieee ~~ low ain of supersensual being. It appeared, ‘but 
it required all my philosophy to tolerate its loathsome presence. Conceive, 
my sir, a body betwixt that of a toad and a cod, five feet six inches 
long, and ten feet five-sixths broad, with short legs, barely sufficing to 
lift the body from the ground ; a wide mouth, out of which proceeded a 
thousand purple tentaculz in constant motion, a tail ending in a sting, a 
blue coat, red nightcap, and patent leather slippers. Even the Scin- 
Leeca recoiled from the horrible figure, whose fcetid breath, arising from 
decayed teeth, spread round the room an odour of Peruvian guano. 

« Bold one,” said the Shape, “how darest thou call up him on whom 
no human eye, save that of the Great Zanoni and the wise Misrour has 
ever and lived? Do you, in the vain pursuit of supramundane 
knowledge, wish to tear the veil from the statue which blasted the 
Icarian youth?” And so saying the Shape sprang on me. Luckily, 

Scin-Laeca saw the danger and touched the Unutterable Horror, 
ich, when it felt the cold of that touch, shrank back with térror to its 
place on the Threshold, growling like distant thunder. 

I now took a snuff of red pepper, and thought of that mysterious 
being which had perplexed my childhood, and still terrifies the children 
of the nurseries of ] England, and into the room, nearly falling over the 
Unutterable Horror, entered the Great Panjandrum himself, with his 
button on his top. And thus said the Great Panjandrum to the Scin- 
Leca, laying down in the first place his button : 

“The Lollopolies at the Barber’s marriage cursed the Piccaninnies. 
So she mal doar face; and when the time came got a son, human to 
the waist, thereafter a mahogany-table, which had to be renewed every 
seven years. He married Gengiskhan at Epsom, and won the Derby, and 
the oe came in second. So Lord Palmerston dissolved parlia- 
" ment, Disraeli ordered his pot of beer.” 

*‘ Son of absurdity !” said, in faint, low accents as if from an ineffable 
distance, the Scin-Lzca ; “ trouble not my repose, but go home and send 
for the doctor, or by the living Jingo I will send for the police.” But 
here, as it suddenly occurred to me, to verify another spiritual nature 
first described by Disraeli, entered the “Grand Asian Mystery,” kicking 
heartily the Unutterable as it passed. His appearance was like that of 
an old clothesman with a bottle-nose and majestic countenance. Bowing 
three times to the ground, he shook his head, then drew himself up 
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eal on Ym ically, and was about to speak, when my now too active 
<= nme the wish to see another Being, generally, but as I have 
proved erroneously, sup fabulous ; and, in consequence of the wish, 
and an involuntary of my nose, a frightful noise was heard at the 
door, and in, stumbling over the Unutterable Horror, came a Gorilla, 
which, standing in the centre of the room in the very midst of the magie 
circle, gnashed its horrible teeth, beat its breast, and roared with a voice 
of thunder. Whereupon the Scin-Leca touched its back and froze it 
into a lump of ice, like a Greenland ham, which settled the Gorilla for 
the rest of the evening. 

A considerable time now elapsed, during which an interesting conver- 
sation took place between the Great Panjandrum and the Unutterable 
Horror, the latter being aggravated by the kicks he had received. But 
the Great Panjandrum explained the pedigree of the Lollopolies, and the 
Piccaninnies, and the Story of the Barber and the She-Bear, and so 
soothed his wounded feelings. 

And now, said I, in the very recklessness of the power I had acquired 
over aérial forms, for a little variety. Let me verify a Shaksperian 
being, not the Ghost, or the Witches, I have seen them before in 
the theatre, but let me see Modo and Mahu. No sooner said than done, 
for bowing politely to the company, and paying particular honour to the 
Great Panjandrum, in entered Modo and his cousin Mahu, arm-in-arm. 

But here I must break off, to be in time for the oe. 

ours truly, 


B. and V. 


My pear Sir Epwarp,—Dr. Darwin, who is with me, says I am an 
instance of the commencement of a new species. He says my nose is 
the germ of an elephantine trunk, and that in the course of a million of 
generations there will be perfected in one of my descendants, by the, 
ome a of selected varieties, a biped elephant. I give you the theory 

r what it is worth. I am proud of my nose, and proceed with the 
narrative of the very interesting séance broke off in my Vast. 

Modo and Mahu informed me they had just got out of bail, through 
the influence of Moloch, but this was nearly all the information they 
vouchsafed ; neither was there anything remarkable in their appearance 
—Modo, as you are aware, is said by Shakspeare to have been addicted 
to stealing ; Mahu to murder; but I confess I would not have thought so, 
their ap nce being in every way respectable. They are connexions 
of the Asian Mystery, and I was in hopes they would dos drawn from 
that gentleman his views on things in general, but he was silent, re- 
served, and formally courteous, merely skaking his head, as if to imply 
he could say a great deal if so dis . Mahu, who was somew 
more sprightly than his cousin, and did not smell so abominably of 
sulphur, proposed a dance, and asked the Unutterable Horror to stand 
up to the Devil’s Polka. Modo litely but silently led my Scin-Laca 
by the nose into the dance, and the Asian Mystery smiled Blandly ; the 

rilla beat time on his breast, and would have roared could he have 
been sufficiently thawed, and the Great Panjandrum acted as Master of 


monies. 


I bow to the opinion of the Great Panjandrum, that the dance was 
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well . The Unutterable Horror footed it very well consider. 
ing his shape, and if the Sein-Lzca could have kept his nose'steady, no 
one could have done better. 

During the dance and without the exercise of muclr volition on my 
pert, Gog and’ Magog came into the room. They had obviously been 

ing out, and were not very steady in their walk. They are not 
much above ten feet in height, and it is true that their joints are con- 
structed in the same way as those of a wooden doll, but there is nothing 
ludicrous in their appearance, and no one would ever take them for 
anything else than gentlemen accustomed to good! society and good 
living: Gog’s dress was the same as that in Martin’s celebrated picture, 

wore a kilt. Gog and’ I had! some conversation in the Arian 
tongue: He-said’ the Rev. Dr. Cumming was right in supposing the 
end of the world would take place in 1'863, after the Whitsuntide busi- 
ness had been well got over, and he gave me a hint that a certain gen- 
tleman on the other side of the water had a commission from the Prince 
of Darkness to purchase up all the brimstone and cheap claret he could 
get’ in the: market for the use of his friends. 

But this interesting conversation was cut short by the abrupt entrance 
of Doe in a suit of black on the-demise of Roe. I could not accept in 
such company tlie demise as any excuse for Roe’s absence, but Doe pled 
so plaintively for him, and withal was so: tiresome an old fellow himself, 
that it appeared to the Great Panjandrum that we were as well without 
him—a sentiment he delivered with his usual dignity and coherence. 

I only wanted now two or three guests to complete my party. One 
of them presently entered, a gentlemanly-looking man, in a suit of 
black, with a white choker. He rapidly insinuated: himself into the 
good graces of the company, talking on all subjects with the greatest 

uency, and displaying both extensive knowledge and a cultivated taste. 
Obviously the other guests did not know that he-was a Vampire, so I 
had'the pleasure of watching his operations with a perfect knowledge 
of what he would be at. He seemed most intimate with the Great Pan- 
jandrum, which I regretted, as I had taken rather a fancy to that pre- 

osterous. individual. Presently they sat down together in a corner, and 

distinctly saw the Vampire prepare to exercise his vocation on my re- 
spected’ friend, when my good-nature got the better of me, and in order 
to save his life I called for another dance. 

It went off as well as the first. ‘The Vampire danced with the Scin- 
Leea, the Great Panjandrum standing-in the-corner, with his prodigious 
shirt-neck: and white waistcoat, and! his button on his-top, blandly look- 
ing approval. By-and-by the dancers got excited, the Vampire took 
the Scin+-Lxea lovingly round the neck, and during the wildest whirl of 
tlie dance; IP distinctly saw him infix his teeth. Great, however, was the 
Vampire’s: astonishment, when his teeth met sharply together, and a 
sensation of inexpressible cold paralyzed every joint in his bedy. My 
Scin-Lweca smiled, and led his unfortunate-partner to the refreshment- 
tuble, where a few glasses of aconite and an arsenic sandwich revived 
him sufficiently to allow him to go to his hotel im his cab. 

And: now it was twelve o’clock—midnight. The gas was burning 
blue, and an intolerable smell of brimstone and assafcetida filled the 
room. The Unutterable Horror, tired of the Devil’s Polka, was re- 
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clining languidly on the Threshold, fanning himself with his tail. The 

Gorilla was sound asleep, snoring like thunder. The Scin-Laeca was 

restlessly flitting about, eyeing: me: maliciously; Modo and Mahu were 

arm-and-arm, conversing with an air of awful solemnity. Gog was 

standing on one leg, being, unable to: get the other dowam from the 

lierizontal’ position in which: he: liad’ got it’ when setting to. Doe; and) 
Magog was drinking-whisky from a golden goblet, when suddenly P 
‘took a snuff of devil's dust, and the gas: went’ out, leaving: the company’ 
in total darkness, save a faint! light emanating from the Scin-Leca’ and! 
from my nose, which instrament oscillated violently in all directions, but’ 
with a marked tendeney towards the magnetic meridian. 

Out of doors, meantime, the elements: were at war. ~Au awful! storm 
of| thunder and lightning broke over Cannes; the hill above the town: 
rocked like a ship in a'storm ; the Mediterranean subsided in its channel, 
leavingabout'a mile of coast dry, and then returning in one:mighity wave: 
rushed a mile and a half inland; the crash of falling houses, and thie 
shrieks of those who were buried under them were heard ; lurid forks: of’ 
lightning shot here and there, piercing the pitchy darkness; a mightier 

of thunder awed all nature into silence, and a man with a hurdy- 
gurdy ground Dixy’s Land immediately in front of the: dining-room 
window. ee 

I knew what these portents meant, and therefore was not'so.astonished! 
as my guests, when in entered the Prince of Darkness. 

If he had not made such a: row before coming in; there was: nothing» 
the least’ appalling in his: appearance. He was obviously of a higher 
circle than Modo. and Maliu, and was: dressed more jauntily than the 
Vampire. A neat blue surtout with brass buttons revealed a white-waist-- 
coat: He wore black: knee-breeehes and’ silk: stoekings, and his: tail), 
which.curved: gracefully behind, was of course: pea-green. He wore: an 
eve-glass, and in his-right hand held a snuff-box, which he presented'to 
me with the air of the grand monarque. 

All the guests bowed low to him on his entrance: except the Great 
Panjandrum, who looked him:boldly in the face, as: if to» say, My good’ 
fellow, you may be a great’ swell; but'you have not got a button on your 
top. My Sein-Lzea:also did not appear to like the new comer 

However, the hours passed pleasantly till it was: close: upon three 
o'clock. The Prinee of Darkness drank prussic acid! condescendingly: 
with all the company, and was:pledged in return by all:except the Pan-- 
jandrum and the Scin-Laea, who: sipped eau sucré together. I forget? 
the topics of conversation: I! recollect only that hie highness: spoke in) 
terms of the strongest: approbation of her Majesty’s-ministers, and related! 
some very. interesting’ conversations he had‘ had with the great’ man on’ 
the other side of the water. He was: very liberal. in. his: politics, and! 
strongly in favour of a new Reform Bill. 

But at three o’clock a Coehin-China cock which belonged to:me crew 
loud and shrill, and as this is the appointed signal for the: aérial society» 
to go home to their respeetive places of abode, my guests:-withdrew; 
and, horror of horrors, away: with the-rest’ went my Scin-Leeca, and thus 
T have lost’ my soul! 


Yours truly, 


B. and. V. 
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THE COTTON DIFFICULTY, 


Ir has been a matter of no small difficulty to account for the number 
of able-bodied poor that exist in a rich, flourishing, and well-ordered 
nation like our own, The diversity of conditions is a law of nature. It 
prevails in everything we see in some shape or another. The differences 
of the mental conditions, of muscular strength and weakness, of good 
and ill-health, of corporeal magnitude or diminutiveness, are parallel with 
the different grades in property, between great opulence and extreme in- 
digence. They exist in the nature of things; but the state of absolute 
destitution ought not to exist where it is not accompanied by bodily in- 
capacity for labour. Old age, sickness, and childhood, have legitimate 
claims to relief in every Christian land, but that able-bodied persons, 
willing to labour, should be without employment, must assuredly be owing 
to some radical defect in the country where the evil is found to prevail. 

The present distress in the cotton manufacturing districts is clearly an 
exceptional case as far as labour is concerned, Not that such an oc- 
currence was unforeseen long ago, under certain contingencies. It should 
have been anticipated in its effects by opening fresh sources from whence 
the raw material might be obtained. Unfortunately those who direct 
public affairs are like people who live from.hand to mouth. They trust 
to the chapter of accidents. There is one reason, it is true, why this 
should be the case, and that is to be found in the uncertain tenure of place 
by official men. The best and longvst in their posts cannot expect to see 
ripen any precautionary measure they might adopt occupying much time, 
still less to see their successors follow out one of the party they have 
been opposing with the same zeal as those who were its originators. 

It is not doubtful, some assert, that if the twenty millions of un- 
cultivated land at present existing in England, Wales, and Scotland, but 
capable of being turned to some sort of agricultural account to the annual 
value of nineteen or twenty millions sterling—that if this land were cul- 
tivated no able-bodied labourer would want employment. It is true that 
such a waste of land in a country so densely peopled is a reproach, but it 
does not follow that the productive increase of such land would by any 
means lighten the existing burden of the poor-rate. The additional 
means of subsistence would have the effect of proportionately increasing 
the number of labourers beyond the present amount. Thus it would not 
remove the evil, as the surplus labour would be found to exist through 
the popular increase that would still follow. Spade husbandry would 
employ a much greater number of hands, and cause a great increase of 
food for consumption, but it is to be feared similar effects would result 
from its extended use. 

Still it does seem a reproach to the present advanced state of our 
scientific knowledge that no change in this respect has occurred, and that 
in all events the causes are not better known. It might be supposed to 
depend said upon the increase of the population, but the increase’of the 
population has not been followed, in England and Wales at least, by a 
corresponding increase of the rate. Thus in 1801 the population was 
8,872,980, and the sum expended for the relief of the poor only, was 
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4,017,8912. In 1841 the population was 15,911,757, and the sum ex. 
pended for the relief of the poor 4,760,9297. The sum should have been 
nearly doubled to give in 1841 the proportionate amount paid in 1801, 
Whence arose this important difference? In all events it is a proof that 
the increase of the population had not increased the dependent poor in 
anything like the ratio of the popular increase. The discovery of the real 
cause of this would be important, more especially if embracing an exact 
return of the three classes, the old, infirm, and helpless, including 
children. Secondly, the able-bodied out of work. Thirdly, the indigent 
who live by mendicity, and only obtain occasional relief. This last 
number is much more numerous than is generally imagined. In London 
particularly this is the case, and their mode of begging is_alike wary, im- 
pudent, and persevering. 

All who have considered the subject of the wy in England must 
have noted how much they are distressed by the influx of the Irish, 
another weight upon their resources. There can be no reciprocity, that 
is, no English labourers go to Ireland, and, therefore, the influx of the 
Irish here operates as a tax upon the English labourer, whom they keep 
out of work, and in addition avail themselves of the poor-rates to a con- 
siderable extent. This is another cause why the earnings of the English 
labourer become depressed beyond their natural level. It appears that 
the Irish in England, Wales, and Scotland have at times amounted to a 
number nearly equivalent to a twelfth part of the population of Ireland 
itself, at least the number of Irish returned as being in the island of Great 
Britain has nearly reached that amount, or half a million. The Irishman 
abroad or at home, of the class to which we allude, seldom gets beyond 
being the “‘ hewer of wood and drawer of water.’’ Wherever he sets him- 
self down, his mental constitution makes him a Gibeonite. Abstract the 
Irish, and it is probable far fewer able-bodied English labourers would be 
found pressing upon the rates. In London the Irish are an insufferable 
burden to some of the parishes. 

But if the English poor have not increased in a proportionate ratio to 
the increase of the population, it is clear there must be some retarding 
catise well worthy of discovering, and it is not impossible that such a 
cause, if known, might be made use of to apply artificially for the purpose 
of a still further reduction. It is certainly a proof of the flourishing state 
of the country that those who have the means of support, no matter 
how earned, should have so largely increased in proportion to the total 

pulation, for thus the case must stand, whether the augmentation come 
va a rise in the value of land, from traffic, manufactures, or any branch 
whatever of pecuniary acquirement. 

This increase of capital must be the cause, by enlarging the circle of 
employment, of that diminution of pauperism before spoken of, which is 
undoubtedly the fact, and is only another proof how much labour and 
capital are united in interest and dependent upon one another. Society 
is bound to support those whom it cannot sates, and it is, therefore, for 
the interest of society that the labourer should have employment, and 
that it should be remunerative. Society, without any counteracting 
obliquity, can set itself right when left to itself, but notorious obstacles 
intervening out of the natural course of things, require direct interference 
for their removal, and that interference must be in consonance with the 











tendencies of human character,:and :im aecordance with the ‘ideas and 
chabits of those:more immediately concerned. In regard to the poor, it 
is evident that we were ‘travelling:in the:right direction until the Ame. 
‘rican civil war, which has, we hope only for a time, altered the advance 
‘towards:a-considerable diminution of the pauperism that prevailed among 
able-bodied men in certain districts of the land. 

Ever:since the last American war the market for our purchase of raw 
cotton ‘being dependent upon a single country, which might suddenly 
ibeeome hostile, cost those who reflected upon the subject no little un. 
easiness. It was true that the American merchant,in a case of war, 
aight export:his:cotton in neutral bottoms, or make some neutral terri- 
tory a depdt,:from whence the cotton might be sent.to this country in 
British or foreign bottoms, but it was still a souree of apprehension with 
those who-could look beyond the passing day. The East India Company 
never esteemed it a subject worthy of their attention to encourage the 
growth of .cotton in India by any substantial effort. The Company was 
a sort of commercial hermaphrodite in this respect. It was neither pro 
nor con in:anything of use ‘to the:country at ‘home. It had the means 
of great good in its hands, both on behalf of India and England, but it 
locked only ‘to ‘the goods behind the counter. To enrich themselves’ by 
degrees was not the:'Company’s policy. Whatever depended upon them in 
the way:of -benefit to the mother courtry was secondary. America has 
now a civil war within her borders, and neither neutral bottoms nor 
depdts:can be made available. In consequence our immense manufac- 
turing population becomes the sufferer. Ass long ago'as 1849, the raw 
‘material applied:'to home consumption was valued at sixty millions sterling. 
We exported:yarn:and goods to the value of twenty-seven millions sterling 
besides, and we shipped in that year 1,337,536,116 yards of cotton cloth. 
Now, such a state of things, such a magnitude of ‘manufacture, to say 
mothing .of ‘the :home ‘supply, cannot be partially restrained, much less 
stopped, without inflicting fearful injury upon:the industrious workman. 
The number of :power-looms atywork m 1850 was no less than two hundred 
and ‘fifty thousand, and it has since increased. From this fact the position 
ofthe operatives thrown out of employ may be imagined. A statement 
made by.an American house a month ortwo ago, evidently endeavouring 
to put the best side outwards, denied a return put forth in the Keonomist, 
which last asserted that by the first of July next we should not have in 
England more than eighty-two thousand ‘bales of the raw material. The 
American said that what had been done during the preeediug six months 
in the way of supply could be done again, and that the stock on the Ist 
of July, in place of eighty-two thousand, herwould be justified in sup- 
posing »would:be above five hundred thousand, and he gave his items, sup- 
posing the consumption and export to be nine hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand bales. He supposed the stock in the merchants and spinners 
houses on the Ist of January last, to ‘be seven hundred and ninety 
thousand bales, and that West Indies, Brazil, Egypt, and other places, 
would ‘supply one ‘hundred thousand, and India:six hundred thousand by 
that-date. tf this statement be correct, which we ‘hope it is, still there 
will be a degree of distress which :it will require the utmost attention to 
alleviate. We know that there are alarmists in parliament and out, but 
this is excusable in those who ave aware of the magnitude of the interests 














at stake. Towns like Manchester, that tin forty years have .inereased 
their population by manufacturing of a single material which is jeo- 
ised, .at the rate of two hun and seventy-two per.eent,, may well 
an apprehension for the event of things in America, to which alone 
it must see it is not safe to trust in future, however the present difficulty 
may terminate, only supposing a case of war, for example, between the 
two countries. 

Nor is it possible the government of England can be without its 
anxieties. The efforts of the workpeople in the north have been peaceful 
efforts, directed to the building up one of the greatest and most extensive 
systems of manufacture and legitimate commerce which the world ever 
saw, and which will never perhaps be paralleled :in.any country.in coming 
ages. It has been.a system that has interfered with the habits and 

ursuits of no other nation, and it has been erected upon ‘a basis of 
Silivenoe and capital which have proved their worth in a Christian land 
by the inoffensiveness.and ‘honourable prosperity which have been their 
results. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that Englishmen of every class should 
feel no slight degree of fear for the present uncertain state of things, 
respecting not only a manufacture of: such value, but also a vast body of 
workmen, who would be abandoned to a state of utter destitution. ,These 
men have hitherto set a bright example of forbearance and .of self-com- 
mand. They have borne their privations nobly, They are men who 
have given proof of their advance in knowledge by their evident con- 
viction that the cause of their privation is beyond the control of the 
government at home. They are now become enlightened enough to 
trace effects to their true causes, and to place them where .reason .indi- 
cates they should be placed, to the account of a great misfortune in 
another land, and not to any cause within their own. There cannot be 
a more striking proof than this of the advance of intellect, and of the 
reasoning power in those who were, a score or two of years ago, so 
prone to attribute obnoxious effects to wrong causes, and to exhibit little 
of that manly and fine-spirited calmness which at present prevails among 
them, and governs their entire conduct. 

Let it not be supposed that this is written either to soothe or :flatter ; 
it is a hearty testimony to high-minded behaviour. It must not be 
imagined that the destitution of furniture in the workman’s once cheerful 
habitation, his saddened partner in life, his anxiety for his children, the 
fear of idle dependence as much as that of an application to the parish, 
his careworn visage, his wonted diligence suspended, his sleepless pillow, 

is consciousness of well-doing encountering only misfortune—let it not 
be thought that these will be passed by unnoted, the hard world is eom- 
— to do homage to integrity, even in the most lowly of the social 
y, and he is still not of the most lowly if on the point of becoming 
so. Patience in adversity, fortitude in difficulties, and fidelity in duties, 
are as honourable, and to be as well appreciated when exhibited by man 
in.one station of life as in another, perhaps more self.denying in ‘the 
lowly, but not less worthy. All men suffer in some way from the 
caprices of fortune, but he who meets them bravely is the superior with- 
out regard to worldly circumstance. 
All statements from the manufacturing districts speak of the excellent 























behaviour of the workmen. gt peterie Agt pera en omnes 
rapid progress in information, and to it of reflection so general] 
sereied of tate years by these men in ed ee of tain. 
facture. This progress is not less pleasing to others useful to them. 
selves. Men who shake off the trammels of traditional ideas, adopted 
without reflection, but put aside upon later coe ate —~ cannot fail 
to ly, and to become social] ier, under the prompti 
of om froma and solid good sense, guided by acquired intelli _ 
Life to high and low, rich and poor, is, after all, but a scene of per- 
plexities, wants, infirmities, and passions, looking on the best side of 
the account. 

The diversity of conditions is a natural law, as before observed, and 
it would appear that this and similar truths are now oneamian When 
a wild schemer declared that the good things of life ought to be 
equally divided, he was silenced by the question, ‘If the step you 
desire took place to-day, how long would the equality of property be 
sustained ?”” It would be but a very short time before the natural 
course of human passion alone would renew that inequality which is a 
natural law. The prodigal would spend his allowance, the sensualist 
waste his in gratification, the miser would obtain the proceeds of both 
if he dealt with them, and his hoard would constitute him the man of 
substance, while they who squandered their money would become the 

class. Now-a-days sensible workmen understand this kind of 
argument. No Lord George Gordon would now dare to propose to lead 
them into acts of incendiarism, nor Birmingham “Church and King 
men” tempt them to destroy the apparatus of a great and wise man, 
and chalk up “ No philosophers !” on the fronts of their houses. None 
know better now how much they themselves owe to the discoveries of 
those whom the ignorant of their own order once sought so outrageously 
to injure. The present race of workmen are as superior to the men of 
Birmingham in 1791, as the philosopher is to the untaught boor. 

Let us hope that before long the difficulties in America may termi- 
nate. If they should do so in the ultimate, if gradual, abolition of 
slavery, the suffering men in the manufacturing districts will have one 
gratifying consolation in that their privations will have conduced to the 
destruction of one of the most abominable abuses which man has ever 
committed against his fellow-man. There may be some who have no 
feeling upon this point—men who look only to their purse, and would 
sell the preserver of their souls for less than Judas, but the workmen 
of whom we are speaking have nobler aspirations. They are free men, 
and would desire to see all the world the same. 

We have been led to this subject by accounts from the north, speak- 
ing of the excellent and rational conduct of some of the workmen out of 
employ, who as yet appear to suffer only in one or two branches of the 
manufacture. They ‘reason over the matter with remarkable good feel- 
ing, and, knowing the cause, place the right construction upon it. 

Since the foregoing was written we have seen the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on the 9th ultimo, which did not fall into our hands 
until some days after they took place. They appear to confirm, or at 
least in no way to contradict, a syllable of what we have written above, 
and this cannot but be gratifying. The debate was opened by Mr. A. 
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who proceeded to ask Mr. Villiers, the president of the poor. 
law board, certain questions regarding the working of the law in 
the cotton-manufacturing districts, which the honourable member coupled 
at the same time with a question to the Secretary of State for India, of 
no moment to repeat. It vy , according to the statement of Mr. 

n, that no less than fifty-eight thousand hands were reported to 
be wholly out of work, and a much larger number working short time. 
The honourable member went into some particulars regarding the present 
state of things in several of the manufacturing towns of Lancashire, 
representing the differences in the number of operatives out of employ 
in one place before another, as very remarkable. The slight sufferin 
in some towns compared to that in others he attributed to the Frenc 
treaty affording them employment in some particular lines of business 
peculiar to those places. Many millowners had kept open their mills, 
without any expectation of a return, in order that the people should not 
be left wholly destitute. The usual consumption of the raw material 
was forty-five thousand bales a week, while in all Europe there was onl 
a quantity of cotton equal to that required for seventeen weeks. He 

that the cultivation of cotton in India would be followed up as 
much as possible. The honourable member wished also to know whether 
the poor-law was well administered in the manufacturing districts, as 
there was a report that it was harshly dealt out, and the labour-test 
pushed too far. He wished to ascertain the real state of the case, and 
to obtain some information upon it. Some members seemed to think 
that neither private charity nor the poor-law, nothing but a supply of 
cotton, could meet the exigency of the case. 

It is singular, however, that we do not hear more of efforts on the part 
of our wealthy manufacturers to push the cultivation of the raw material 
in the colonies most eligible for its growth. Might not societies be 
formed for such a purpose upon reports first accurately obtained? Ex- 
perience shows it will be the height of impradence in future to rely upon 
one country for the larger part of our requirements, and even if the 
effort thus recommended were to be made, no little time must elapse 
before it can be productive of a beneficial effect. The cotton required 
cannot be raised in a forcing-house; but to the more immediate subject 
—wherefore the delay in a work which seems, and, in fact, is, so 
pressing? 

The speech of Mr. Egerton, after a remark or two of little moment 
from Sir C. Wood and Mr. Potter, called up the president of the poor- 
law board, than whom no one could give, or was evidently more inclined 
to give, the required explanation. A free-trader before Mr. Cobden ap- 
peared in the parliamentary arena, he had supported nearly alone that 
wise, salutary, but ruinous measure, according to a party in the House, 
and had combated for it with a spirit mn eloquence adapted to its 
importance. Such an individual, so well schooled in the true principles 
of traffic, could not be supposed indifferent in a matter nearly related to 
the great question in favour of which he had for so long a time argued 
con amore, undismayed by the formidable opposition he encountered. 
The explanations of Mr. Villiers must, therefore, be entitled to the 
greater attention from the public upon an occasion with which to a 
certain degree was connected the favourite measure above referred to, 
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now the law of the land, the mainstay, the very soul of the means of 
effecting which is- that class of industrious men who are now suffering, 
i y their own fault nor by that of the government under which 


live 

ithe resident of the poor-law board assured the House that he had 
taken. care to. , from time to time, the necessary information of 
the extent of the distress in Lancashire, that he had warned the unions 
of what was to be expected if the contest in America should unhappily 
be protracted, and he had received weekly returns regularly arranged for 
the preceding six months, showing the effect of the existing state of 
things upon the districts interested. He expressed his regret that he 
could not.expect to see the pressure less heavy for some time to come, 
The unions were prepared for any emergency, but. he was gratified to 
find that of late the distress had rather fallen off than increased. There 
might have been suffering of which the poor-law board could know 
nothing, for many would rather starve than ask relief, therefore of the 
extent.of this feeling the poor-law board was ignorant. After certain 
explanations in regard to the powers of the guardians, Mr. Villiers ob- 
served that the Jabour-test was the only thing required personally from 
those able-bodied persons who sought relief, and that they should declare 
they were not possessed of property. There was latin, to their 
honour, an almost unanimous resolution on the part of the people to 
struggle to the last before they applied for assistance to the parish. The 
present pressure would only be temporary, and the resources of Lanca- 
shire in rateable value were between seven and eight millions sterlin 
per annum. In 1856 the cost.of the poor was 456,000/.,, and in 1861 
only 429,670/., and if the rate increased as it had done for four months 
past, it would only be 678,000/., or one and tenpence in the pound, 
while the county of Suffolk actually paid two shillings and sixpence, 
There were parishes in England which paid six shillings in the pound, 
and if Lancashire paid at that rate the return would be no less than 
2,189,1562. The right honourable member stated that it was clear that 
Lancashire was equal to meet.all the probable requirements of her posi- 
tion. Even where the distress was most intense he had only heard of 
three shillings in the pound being paid, and many parishes in England 
had “ customarily” paid as much as-that. Mr. Villiers was anxious that 
the public should know that the government was accurately informed 
upon the subject.. It had actually sent a person to the district in ques- 
tion to judge and correct any misinformation on the part of the guardians, 
= there was no reason whatever to complain of the persons in authority 
there. 

It is impossible for the foregoing statement to be doubted, coming 
from a member of parliament so long distinguished as the popular 
advocate of everything liberal in and out of'the House of Commons, and 
we will add, whether in or out of the government of which he is a 
member. His statement is cheering under the circumstances; but who 
can say to what length the struggle in America may be protracted The 

thy season is on the point of commencing in the Southern States, 
and it is ‘possible it may be the cause of a.species of cessation in active 
hostilities, a resting upon their arms. by both belligerents, to be renewed 
the season becomes admissible fon active warfare. ‘The future is 
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dark at present. It is not safe, after so painful an experience, to live 
upon the hope of a source of supply, which in all events, from local de- 
rangements in the South, the havoc caused by the waste of war, and the 
neglect of culture, even were matters peacefully settled, would not be 
without a loss, and a short supply for no inconsiderable period. The re- 
covery! of the country itself must still oecasion distress in Europe from the 
time it would occupy to get into a healthy state. Energetic means should 
be taken to obtain a market for the purchase of the raw material from a 
locality elsewhere, that would be unaffected by the recurrence of events 
similar to the present in America, or even by a war with that country. 
It will not do to subject large masses of our population to the accident of 
want, when it can be avoided by a little foresight. 

There is a remarkable feature in the present distress, which bears out 
Mr. Villiers in his clear and candid statement regarding the strenuous 
efforts made by the people to avoid having recourse to the poor-law board, 
and that is their kindness to each other, and the truly Christian fellow- 
feeling they are said to exhibit. The labour-test is complained of, but 
we apprehend it is not the labour, but the “kind” of labour which 
causes the revulsion. To a labourer who has worked with the spade and 
pickaxe, stone-breaking is no hardship, nor ought he to object to it if he 
desires relief, but it is almost impossible, certainly ruinous to the hands 
of workmen in nice trades to handle such tools, besides the want of being 
acoustomed to that species of exertion, and the pain it often inflicts. A 
greater variety of employment is required. A workman going out of the 
workhouse to handle the tools of his trade again would find, were he a 
watchmaker, for example, that he had Jost that nice power of hand which 
his former labour rendered necessary. Nicety of touch no longer enables 
him to manipulate as before. The cuticle has become thickened. 

We were unwilling at such an emergency as the present to pass over 
a topic of that surpassing interest to the country which the present con- 
stitutes. Above all, where the evil is naturally one of such moment, ex- 
aggeration is certain to take place, and people get needlessly alarmed. 
We are therefore happy to find that, unless things get much worse, the 
difficulty of the present contingency will in a little time find a remedy. 
The assurance of the president of the poor-law board, one so well known 
and so long distinguished in affairs of commerce and free trade, will no 
doubt have its just effect, and with this fact let the hope be indulged that 
affairs across the Atlantic may assume in a short time an aspect more 
favourable to the position of the thousands who are suffering privation, 
through no fault of their own seeking. 

Cyrus Reppine. 
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MR. KENT’S ALETHEIA AND DREAMLAND.* 


Tue fact that a new edition of “ Aletheia” has been called for in so 
brief a time since its first publication, sufficiently attests that Mr. Kent 
is appreciated by the public. That he has long been so by us our pages 
testify; forthe “ Stereoscopic Glimpses,” now brought together under the 
head of “‘ Dreamland,” have been an almost constant source of delight to 
us, and have afforded as much gratification to our readers, we believe, 
as to ourselves. 

“The production of a series of Poems,” says Mr. Kent, “ delineatin 
the Great Masters of English Song, each in the locality haunted by his 
memory, and everlastingly associated with his fame—that, simply, is the 
one design I have hoped to realise while writing ‘Dreamland.’ My 
endeavour has been, in each instance, to portray the Poet in the scene 
familiar to his actual footsteps. I have striven thus to unite, upon each 
occasion, within the framework of a single picture, some shadowy reflection 
at least of the contrasting yet harmonious interests derivable from the 
charms of Biography and of Topography. 

‘Originally penned under the somewhat matter-of-fact designation of 
‘ Stereoscopic Glimpses,’ the Poems here collected together under the 
more comprehensive and figurative title of ‘ Dreamland’ were written 
periodically at uncertain intervals, as whim or accident suggested. It 
will be observed that, with one exception, they are arranged with a due 
regard to their chronological sequence. ‘That exception will be tolerated, 
I trust, as such, if only by reason of its very obvious significance. 
Shakspeare is independent of all chronology. He who ‘ was not for an 
Age, but for all Time,’ and whose apotheosis in literature has obtained an 
universal recognition among the households of the multitude, under his 
distinctive appellation as—there is a halo of glory in the familiar words 
—‘ The Immortal Bard.’ By reason of that magnificent title, and by 
right of his admitted supremacy, he takes precedence, therefore, even of 
the august Father of English Poetry. 

“ Regarding each Poet in turn as the central figure—in the majority of 
these sketches as the solitary figure—upon my canvas, I have sought to 
sketch in lightly the scene itself of the Poet’s Home and Haunt, as the 
most appropriate background I could select. That, before doing this, I 
have loitered, for example, in the Rectory garden at Welwyn—or that I 
have watched the bee rifling the honeysuckle by the trellised porch of 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery, matters little enough, I am aware, 
to my readers. Yet am I fain to mention this incidentally, if only in 
evidence that I have come not idly’to the pencilling of each haunted 
glimpse of ‘Dreamland.’ Not, however, with the coxcombry of a frivolous 
trifler with Art have I visited the actual localities themselves in any idle 
quest of inspiration! Rather would I say, that I have traversed these 
scenes humbly, as with staff and scallop-shell ; going thither on a pilgrim- 
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* Aletheia, with other Poems. By W. Charles Kent, Barrister-at-Law. A 
New Edition. Dreamland, with other Poems. By W. Charles Kent, Barrister- 
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age of love and reverence, less to kindle an ever-burning enthusiasm for 
the Men, than to guard myself from the risk of describing their Homes 
in ignorance.” 

The poems themselves bear full evidence of the claim herein made to 
an actual visual, as well as contemplative exploration of localities immor- 
talised by the abode of genius. ie was a noble exercise of the mind to 
fill in the sad vacancy wanting—the picture to the framework—and Mr. 
Kent has done it with a delicacy of touch that is only equalled by its 
vivid truthfulness, and he has produced a series of admirable little por- 
traits, in which nature and art may be said to struggle for mastery. 

Surrey at Windsor— 


Through narrow dungeon bars, 
Reared high ’mid royal towers, 
A wistful watcher gazes down 
Among the leaves and flowers— 


resents a strange contrast to Chaucer basking in the sunny atmosphere 
of Woodstock, to Spenser rapt in reverie upon the margin of the grass- 
ringed lake of Kilcolman, to Milton in his room at Cripplegate, haunted 
by “‘an atmosphere of golden harmonies,” and to Shakspeare crossing 
rural stile and thicket down to pleasant Shottery. The picture of the 
prisoner poet is like those that follow it, more or less characteristic of 
the times. They are, indeed, pictures of bygone days which it is pos- 
sible to depict, but that never can be resuscitated again. Pope, huddled 
in his easy-chair within the broad bay-window at Twickenham, is a portrait 
of later days—of what might be called our poetic middle age. Young, 
worshipping the power of the Almightly as shown in the storm: 


The crisp peruke of curling grey ; 
The pensive hands together prest ; 
The silken, black, close-buttoned vest, 
Tinged blue in the electric ray ; 

and 
A slip-shod dreamer robed in grey, 


His head with linen crowned, 

Where winds the garden’s gravelly way 
*Mid mossy turf and flowery spray, 
Slow pausing, looks behind ; 


are two pictures sacred to our religious poetry ; and it is creditable to the 
country to be able to say, more popular than any, save those standing at 
the very highest pinnacle of fame. We have not attached a name to the 
second couplet, especially to bring out Mr. Kent’s talent in stronger relief. 
Who can hesitate for a moment as to whom the portrait belongs? Our 
own sweet, inimitable Cowper! 

Thomson at Richmond, “a kindly, comely, plump-fed, rosy bard ;” 
Shenstone at Leasowes; Falconer in his true element, with face 


Though harsh and bronzed, yet touched with lines of grace ; 


Johnson— 
A strange but reverent form of ample girth— 


at Streatham ; Goldsmith at Edgeware, a light and exquisite little pic- 
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ture; and Burns at Mossgiel, when “‘ a rough, sunburnt, stalwart son of 
toil,” finished off with ‘this sad -but serious reflection : 


Ah! better, Robin, thus to stand, 
With sickle aye in healthful hand, 
Than leader of a brawling band 
With gauge or bowl, 
When bowed to sordid craft thy grand 
Heroic soul! 


complete the medizval series, or rather bring it into connexion with our 
own times. 

The great personages that now step into their paper ‘frames can be at 
once anticipated : 


Beneath the crumbling porch he stands, 
Distraught with scorn, and grief, and love : 
Just snatched up in his delicate hands 
The athlete’s padded glove ! 


is so felicitous as to tell at once of a presence—of the lord of Newstead 
and of the hero of Missolonghi. Nor is Scott at Abbotsford— 


Within a noble Gothic room, 

Adorned by many a casque and plume, 
A homely form, with tranquil air, 

Sits musing in an antique chair— 


less felicitous, less truthful, or less tastefully carried out. Wordsworth at 
Rydal— 


A Gentleman of Nature’s homeliest mould— 


is a last portrait, conceived in the same feeling of a generous and true 
poet’s sympathy that pervade the whole. It is a crowning grace in these 
poems that there is not an ill-natured remark (and how expressive that 
somewhat vulgar word is; it implies that to detract is opposed to nature) 
or a sneer in any one of them, even in regard to the men of our own 
times, who most tempt contemporaries to envious comments and in- 
sinuations, 

We have been so carried away in our enjoyment of this litale cabinet of 
poetic gems, we have been peering with eyes of virtwosi into so much 
that is rare, and curious, and fair, that we have left ourselves no space to 
speak of Aletheia, a grand epic, in which the doom of mythology is de- 
picted in Spenserian stanzas with no ordinary ability. This‘is, indeed, a 
work upon which Mr. Kent’s more serious claims for poetic reputation at 
present rest, and rest, we should say, upon a noble pedestal. ‘There are 
many other miscellaneous poems from which we were tempted to pluck a 
flower or two, but a notice, more elastic than a china vase, still will not 
bear unlimited extension. , 











EPISODES OF THE FRONDE.* 


Nicotas Fouquet, superintendent of finances, played an important 
_ in the first years of the reign of Louis XIV. A zealous auxiliary of 
Mazarin at the epoch of the Fronde, he was successful in providing money 
for many years for an extravagant minister who had several armies to 
maintain, and who was desirous of amassing wealth for himself at the 
same time. Yet the memoirs of the epoch and modern historians only 
speak of the fate of Nicolas Fouquet. The Abbé Fouquet, brother of 
the superintendent, was, if anything, still less known. A devoted fol- 
lower of Mazarin’s, he abetted the minister and his brother in their 
struggles against the Prince of Condé and Cardinal de Retz; he braved 
every danger to ensure the triumph of royalty over the Fronde, and he 
disposed to that effect at once of the police and of the Bastille, but his 

roceedings were almost always of an occult and mysterious character, 
whilst the scandal of his habits seriously compromised his reputation. 

Neither of the brothers left any historical memoirs, Nicolas alone 

ublished a “ Defence” of his conduct at the epoch when he was*prose- 
cuted in 1661; M. Chéruel has, therefore, had to depend for the mate- 
rials of his great and laborious work mainly upon letters, documents, and 
memoirs preserved in the archives of the Biblioth¢ques Impériale and 
Mazariue. 

The memoirs that have resulted from these researches divide them- 
selves into four marked epochs. Up to the month of January, 1653, 
Nicolas Fouquet was, with his brother, the most active auxiliary of 
Mazarin. After the Fronde the brothers came in for their rewards; 
Nicolas Fouquet became superintendent of finances with Abel Servien. 
The abbé, his brother, obtained the direction of the police; his power 
and influence were great, but his audacity, insolence, and corruption were 
still more notorious. On his side, also, the superintendent began to abuse 
his credit and to spend the money of the state in pleasures and in fes- 
tivals. The presence of his colleague, Servien, put some restraint upon 
his irregularities till 1659; but, after the death of Servien (February 
17), the superintendent gave way without any control to his passions. 
He seemed at this period a contemporary, the counsellor of state De la 
Fosse, said, as if struck with maduess, “vere lymphatus.” Sumptuous 
mansions, fortifications of Belle Isle, scandalous treaties with the farmers 
of the taxes, wild prodigality in favour of the queen’s daughters, 
attempts to succeed Mazarin in supreme power, and to hold the king 
in dependence—such is the spectacle presented by the administration of 
Fouquet when at the height of his power and when he was borne away 
by his unrestrained ambition. 


———— —— —_ 








* Mémoires sur la Vie Publique et Privée de Fouquet, Surintendant des 
Finances, d’aprés ses Lettres et des Piéces inédites conservées & la Bibliotheque 
Impériale. Par A. Chéruel, Inspecteur-Général de I’Instruction Publique. T'wo 
Vols. Paris: Charpentier. 
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The period from 1659 to 1661 comprises at once the apogee of his 
er and the commencement of his downfall. Arrested on the Sth of 
ptember, 1661, he was confined in a dungeon till he was dragged 
forth to be tried by those who were mainly inimical to him. For three 
years his fate was undecided and his life in danger, till with the com- 
ornaisg engendered by misfortune, public opinion declared itself in his 
avour, and saved him from the scaffold, A prisoner at Pignerol, 
Fouquet disappeared from the scene, and expiated in a long and obscure 
detention the faults and errors of his public and private life. 

Fouquet sprang from a family of merchants dwelling at Nantes, 
whose original name was Foucquet, signifying, in the language of Brit- 
tany, a squirrel. His father had been king’s counsel, and his mother was 
Marie Maupeon, one of a family of parliamentary celebrity. Nicolas, 
who was one of twelve, six sons and six daughters (all the latter of whom 
were immured in convents), became master of requests when only twenty 
years of age, and he was soon afterwards appointed intendant of the 
armies of the north, whence he was removed to Grenoble. He was, how- 
ever, recalled in consequence of a revolt which he had neither anticipated 
nor suppressed, but Mazarin did not leave him without employment. 
He had appreciated from the onset the quick intelligence and pliable 
principles of the young magistrate, his powers of penetration, and the 
insinuating grace by which he could conciliate men. He was hence 
attached, in 1647, to the army commanded by Gassion and Rantzau. 

When the Fronde declared itself in 1648, Fouquet devoted himself to 
the cause of his first protector. The cardinal rewarded him by placing 
him at the head of the commissariat of the royal army during the first 
civil war. Under the pretext of saving their chateaux and country- 
houses from fire, he extracted money from the more wealthy. From the 
peasants he contented himself with contributions of corn, oats, and other 
—. The duty was perilous, and even parliament resisted, but 

ouquet was not intimidated, and when Mazarin’s triumph was secured 
he was rewarded by a position analogous to that of intendant of I’Ile 
de France. After the arrest of the princes in 1650, he purchased the 
appointment of procureur-général to the parliament of Paris, a position 
which gave him great weight in a body generally hostile to the cardinal. 
Its members were also for the most part men of talent and of probity, 
and they had opposed to them the skilful policy of Mazarin, backed by 
designing, unprincipled, and ambitious adventurers. Such were the 
minister of finances, Particelli Emery, as well as the two Fouquets, and 
although France was successful abroad, and Turenne was threatening 
the Emperor in his own hereditary states, still the nation murmured at 
the vastness of the minister’s designs, and the expenses and sacrifices 
which they entailed. 

When, in 1651, the union of the party of the old Fronde with the 
faction of the princes brought about the exile of Mazarin, the procureur- 
général, and the abbé his brother, continued their exertions in his favour 
with even more zeal than ever. While the one prevented the seizure of 
the cardinal’s furniture, the other braved imminent peril in order to place 
himself in communication with the banished minister. Their united 
efforts were directed to the rupture of the coalition, a task which was 
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actually attended with success in June, 1651, and was followed up by 
ining over several members of parliament to the cause of Mazarin. 
he abbé was equally successful in winning over the Duke of Bouillon 
and his brother Turenne to the royal cause, and Mazarin was ultimately 
recalled in January, 1652. 

On the 5th of March of the same year the Duke of Nemours arrived 
in Paris with Spanish auxiliaries recruited in the Low Countries, and took 
up his quarters at the palace of Gaston d’Orléans, the Luxembourg. The 
excited hopes of the Frondeurs were celebrated according to the fashion 
of the time by festivals and balls. Their joy was, however, somewhat 
damped by the news of successes of the royal army at Angers. Chavigny, 
the leader of the anti-Mazarinists, finding Gaston d’Orléans undecided, 
summoned the Prince of Condé to Paris. 

The first excesses manifested themselves on the Pont-Neuf, where the 
Frondeurs obliged the carriages to stop, and the people in them to get 
down and shout “ Vive le Roi! Point de Mazarin!” threatening, in case 
of refusal, to throw them into the Seine. Thieves joined the Frondeurs, 
and found this an excellent opportunity for pursuing their avocations under 
political pretences. For three months all business in the neighbourhood 
was suspended. These excesses, however, served the cause of Mazarin ; the 
citizens became disgusted with the Frondeurs, whilst Fouquet distributed 
money and placarded the city. 

Condé, in the mean time, arrived at Paris after a brilliant success at 
Blenau, and from April to July the metropolis remained in the hands of 
the Frondeurs. It was in vain that parliament denounced the prince as 
guilty of high treason, and that Marshal de l’H6pital, governor of Paris, 
and the provost of the merchants, who held their court at the Hotel de 
Ville, opposed the faction. It was not till the royalists had reached Saint 
Germain that negotiations were entered into, but that without any dimi- 
nution of the violences to which the city was subjected or the sufferings 
of the people. 

On the 5th of May, Turenne defeated the army of the princes near 
Etampes, and Fouquet was deputed, as procureur-général, to lay the 
devastated condition of the capital before the king, and to request the 
withdrawal of the royal troops. The Duke of Orleans and the Prince of 
Condé, indignant at these negotiations, took up arms; the latter captured 
Saint Denis, but it was retaken a few days afterwards by Marshal 
d’Albret. The princes then called to their aid Charles [V., Duke of 
Lorraine, who at that time led the life of an adventurer at the head of a 
small body of old and experienced soldiers. He made his entry on the 
Ist of June, and the people fired volleys in honour of the Lorraines on 
the Pont- Neuf. 

The ladies played an important part in the intrigues that supervened 
at this epoch. It is unnecessary to enter upon these except where im- 
mediately influencing the prospects of the personages of our history. We 
have the authority of Cardinal de Retz for the fact that the Abbé Fouquet 
was in favour with Mademoiselle de Chevreuse. Madame de Chevreuse 
was all influential at the Luxembourg, and she persuaded the Duke of 
Lorraine not to act against the royalists. Laigues, who at that epoch 
was her “ mari de conscience,” was a devoted Mazarinist. The gallant 
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abbé won over to the same cause another lady, Madame de Guémenée 
(Anne de Rohan). Charles II. of England, according to Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier and Madame de Monteville,.also took a part in the 
intrigues, which were ultimately followed by the Prince of Lorraine with. 
drawing his troops from Paris. 

The people, who had been for a moment reconciled to their privations 
and sufferings, and to the violences daily committed, by a grand proces- 
sion of Sainte Genevicve, soon rose, however, in insurrection against the 
parliament, and they were encouraged by Fouquet, whom Mazarin re- 
commended to distribute money in order to excite their turbulence. The 
army of Turenne took up its head-quarters at Saint Denis in order to be 
ready to avail itself of any favourable manifestations on the part of the 
populace ; that of the princes took up its station at Saint Cloud. 

Turenne having thrown a bridge over the Seine to attack the 
Frondeurs, the latter retreated to Charenton. The passage through the 
city was refused to them, so they had to march the whole length of the 
northern walls. Fouquet hastened to send information of this movement, 
and Turenne opposed himself to their progress between the Porte Saint 
Martin and the heights of Montmartre. The Frondeurs were driven to 
take refuge in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. Barricades were raised, 
Turenne, urged on by the young monarch in person, carried these one 
after the other, and the army of the princes would have been annihilated 
had it not been for Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who covered their 
retreat with the cannon of the Bastille, and thus enabled them to cross 
the Pont-Neuf and obtain refuge in the Faubourgs Saint Jacques and 
Saint Victor. 

It was upon this occasion, when the royalists occupied the north of 
Paris and the Frondeurs the south, that straws were put in the hat to 
distinguish the latter from the Mazarinists. A meeting was held at the 
Hotel de Ville to enlist the populace in favour of the princes, and it was 
on this occasion that Fouquet had the courage to declare, in the presence 
of the Duke of Orleans and of the Prince of Condé, that a deputation 
ought to be sent to the king to beg him to take possession of his good 
city of Paris. The majority siding with the procureur-général, the 
princes left the meeting, and arrived on the Place de la Gréve. They 
said, *‘ Those people will do nothing for us; they are all Mazarinists.” 
The populace took this as a signal to raise the standard of open revolt. 

It was six in the evening when the factions began to fire into the 
windows of the Hdétel de Ville, and as the shots, directed from below 
upwards, hurt no one, and were lost in the ceilings, soldiers in disguise, 
who had joined the people, took possession of the houses on the Place de 
la Gréve, established embrasures, and from thence were enabled to fire 
into the room where the meeting was being held. Other insurgents 
heaped up inflammable substances at the doors of the Hotel de Ville and 
set fire to them. In a short time the whole building was enveloped in 
fire and smoke. In this extremity some of the deputies threw bulletins 
out of the windows, which announced that union had been concluded with 
the princes. Others known as Frondeurs went forth from the Hotel de 
Ville and attempted to address the people ; but the latter were drunk with 
wine and maddened by excitement, and they no longer distinguished be- 
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tween friends and foes. Miron, master of the chamber of accounts, was 
one of the first victims. Scarcely had he crossed the threshold of the 
Hotel de Ville than he was attacked with bayonets and daggers. It:was 
in vain that he declared himself to be one of the chiefs of the faction of 
the princes; he was slain on the spot. The Counsellor Ferrand de Janv 
met ‘with the same fate. President Charton, one of those who had most 
distinguished themselves in the first Fronde, fell covered with wounds. 
The treatment to which the town-counsellors were subjected who were 
known to be adverse to the princes may be judged of by the fate of ‘the 
Frondeurs. The master of requests, Legras, and several others were 
assassinated whilst attempting to make their escape in disguise. 

The guards of Marshal de |’H6pital and the city archers having raised 
barricades within, succeeded for some time in preventing the insurgents 
making their way into the interior of the Hétel de Ville. ‘They even killed 
a number of them, but the want of ammunition prevented their prolonging 
this resistance. ‘The Marshal de I’ Hopital, who was one of the victims 
marked out for popular vengeance, succeeded in making his escape in 
disguise. The provost of the merchants and the town-counsellors hid 
themselves in obscure corners, and were thus enabled, when night came 
on, to evade the fury of the populace. The thieves who had mingled 
with the mob were more intent on plunder than on murder. There 
were even those among them who consented to save the lives of some of 
the counsellors for an adequate remuneration. Conrart mentions several 
instances. The unpublished journal of Dubuisson-Aubenay states that 
President de Guénégaud promised ten pistoles to some insurgents who 
took his hat, mantle, and doublet, and having covered him with rags, 
led him forth from the Hétel de Ville ; but at the junction of the streets 
de la Contellerie, Jean-Pain Mollet, and Jean de l’Epine, he was stopped 
by a barricade and a guard. The president was bandied about between 
two parties, who disputed the captive and threatened ‘to cut him into 
pieces. ‘The guardians of the barricades carried the day at last, and 
conducted him to the Rue de la Monnaie, where he was “left in charge 
of a citizen, but he had to pay a hundred livres to his conductors. 
Counsellor Doujat and several others obtained their safety by the same 
means. 

The pillage of the Hotel de Ville was prolonged till eleven at night. 
The Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Condé were urged in vain to go 
in help of the counsellors, who were being murdered, and of whom many 
belonged to their party. Neither the assassinations nor the firing and 
devastation of the Hétel de Ville appeared to have any effect upon them. 
They answered with indifference that they could not do anything. But 
at last, about eleven o'clock at night, they decided ‘upon sending the 
Duke of Beaufort, who was the most popular of the princes. He ordered 
a number of barrels of wine to be drawn forth from the cellars of the 
Hotel de Ville, and then to be rolled to the other side of the Place de la 
Gréve, where they were to be given up to the insurgents, in order to 
recompense them. Having thus taken away the greater portion of the 
mob, he got a considerable number of those who were within away from 
the place. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, daughter of Gaston d’ Orléans, 
also arrived a little after midnight, and when all was calm. (Mem..de 
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Mad. de Montpensier, t. ii. p. 121.) She was in time to save the life 
of the provost of merchants, who gave in his resignation. 

This massacre at the Hotel de Ville was a great blow to the party of 
the princes. It was in vain that they threw the responsibility upon the 
people ; their soldiers, it was well known, were among the crowd. Dis- 
sension declared itself also even at the Luxembourg, where the Duke of 
Orleans was jealous of the Prince of Condé, and Cardinal de Retz and 
Chavigny were instigated by Fouquet to keep up the bad feeling. In 
order to facilitate an arrangement, it was proposed to send Mazarin to 
Spain, but the Prince of Condé opposing a mission which he coveted 
himself, Fouquet suggested a new scheme, which was neither more nor 
less than to remove the parliament to another city, to take away the 
support of the first body of the state from the Frondeurs, and to strike 
the acts of the counsellors who chose to remain at Paris with nullity. 

This may be considered as the first great act in Fouquet’s life, which 
removed him from the category of a special pleader to that of an ac- 
knowledged statesman ; hence his biographer has given full development 
to this particular episode in his history. The princes met the difficulty 
by a declaration of war, the Duke of Orleans was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and the Prince of Condé generalissimo of the 
armies, on the 20th of July, 1652. A council of government was also 
named, but its members quarrelled among themselves. The Duke of 
Nemours challenged the Duke of Beaufort, who had been appointed 
governor of Paris to mortal combat, and he was himself killed. The 
Count de Rieux and the Prince of Condé got to blows, and the former 
was sent to the Bastille. The troops of the princes were as disorderly 
as their masters, and they plundered and devastated all that they came 
near. The evil was increased by the return of the Lorraines, and the 
troops ravaged all the quarters on the south side of the city, as also 
those of Saint Victor and of Saint Antoine, on the north. 

No wonder that at last parliament, clergy, and bourgeoisie united in 
declaring against the quartering of the ‘ bandes pillards” among them, 
while the people actually barricaded themselves against them. 

The procureur-général, Nicolas Fouquet, had in the mean time esta- 
blished his parliament at Pontoise, and it was daily increasing in credit. 
Mazarin’s spirits, although he was in nominal exile, began to rise, and in 
his letters we find him still urging the precious abbé to ply parties 
well with “money.” The Spaniards were also on their side hasten- 
ing a crisis by the reduction of Gravelines and Dunkirk. 

On the 24th of September four or five hundred citizens met at the 
Palais Royal, and, replacing the straws in their hats by bits of white 
paper, declared it to be their intention to recal the king to Paris despite 
the princes. The Abbé Fouquet was one of the number. The Mar- 
shal d’Etampes, instead of opposing this royalist movement, was also 
obliged to “break the straw.’’ About a hundred desperate men, old 
soldiers in disguise, belonging to the royalist party, were admitted into 
Paris with the cognisance of the citizens, who were, in case of neces- 
sity, to permit themselves the last excesses against such of the Fron- 
deurs as remained obstinate. Turenne’s army was encamped at Ville- 
neuve Saint George, the court had left Compiégne and sat at Pontoise, 
the Prince of Condé was ill and discouraged, and the Fronde was nearly 
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Jost, when the interception of a letter of the Abbé Fouquet’s came to 
retard the crisis, inasmuch as its contents induced the Duke of Orleans 
to break off his negotiations with Mazarin, in order that he might not 
come to a final rupture with the Prince of Condé. 

The court ladies were at the bottom of the new difficulty. The amorous 
abbé entertained a violent passion for the Duchess of Chatillon, who 
belonged to the party of Spain, and of the Prince of Condé. He per- 
sisted, in consequence, in endeavouring to win over that party to the 
king, all the time that Mazarin himself was insisting upon the inutility 
of any such steps, and pointing out that the only efficacious plan was to 
detach the Duke of Orleans from the party of the prince. A rupture that 
had occurred at this epoch between the prince and Chavigny facilitated 
the latter plan. This rupture went so far, that our author, following 
Courant, De Monglat, De Retz, and the celebrated Saint Simon, attribute 
the death of the great minister of the Fronde to the violence of the 

rince. His language is said to have been so vehement that Chavigny, 
although only in his forty-fourth year, was seized with fever, went home 
and took to his bed, whence he never rose again. Cardinal de Retz went 
to see him, but Chavigny did not recognise him. It was the same with 
regard to the Prince of Condé. The latter being in the room where 
Chavigny was dying, said: ‘ He was with me when he was taken ill.” 
“Yes, precisely so,” observed the Duchess d’ Aiguillon, who was present, 
laying unusual stress and emphasis on her words, “it was when he was 
with you that he was taken ill.” 7 

The abbé’s enemies, in the mean time, having become aware as to how 
far his passion for Madame de Chatillon placed him in the power of the 
faction of the princes, made the circumstance known at court, all powers 
of further negotiation were in consequence withdrawn from him, and the 
councillor of state Etienne d’Aligre, a steady man, who afterwards became 
Chancellor of France, at the death of Séguier was appointed in his place. 
This reverse was the more to be regretted as it occurred at the very 
moment when the procureur-général, Nicolas Fouquet, was successfull 
urging that the court should profit by the good disposition of the inha- 
bitants of Paris and should return to the Louvre; and he was backed in 
these representations by the whole of the parliament at that time still 
sitting at Pontoise. 

Mazarin, foreseeing this probable result, removed to Sedan, so that, 
if possible, he might effect his entrance into Paris with the king. In 
order the better to carry out his views, he took the disgraced Abbé 
Fouquet into his confidence, hoping thereby to secure the friendship of 
the Cardinal de Retz and of the Duchess of Chevreuse. Nothing, how- 
ever, came of his manceuvres for the time being. ‘The Prince of Condé 
withdrew from Paris with the Duke of Lorraine, and they were soon 
followed by the Duke of Orleans, who retired to Blois. Seale XIV. 
made his entry into Paris on the 21st of October, in the midst of the 
acclamations of the people, who hailed the restoration of peace and 
order, after having so long shouted in the train of factions and even of 
foreign armies. 

_ The Abbé Fouquet seems to have been Mazarin’s chief and confiden- 
tial agent under the new order of things. The ex-minister especially 
claimed his good offices with Queen Anne of Austria, and he urged him 
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to-exhort his brother, the procureur-général, to insist upon the removal 
of Cardinal de Retz from Paris, even were it under the pretext of an 
embassy to Rome. He also wrote to both to endeavour to procure the 
annulling of the decrees of parliament against him by a royal declara- 
tion. The two brothers were not wanting in zeal in the cause they were 
thus called upon to advocate. The abbé even employed a band of cut- 
throats on the service, and their chief—Pradelle—had orders to watch 
the cardinal, and in case of resistance to kill him. He previously ob- 
tained an order to this effect from the king. The cardinal took refuge 
in the archiepiscopal palace, where he was protected by a large body of 
followers, as also of adventurers in his pay. He was, however, betrayed 
by a lady. The Duchess of Lesdiguiéres, in whom he had every con- 
fidence, and whom he considered to be intimate with all that was going 
on, recommended him to present himself at court, where she said he 
would be well received. Retz objected that he could not do this in safety. 
“Is that,” said Madame des Lesdiguiéres, ‘‘ the only consideration that 
stops you?” Upon the cardinal’s answer in the affirmative, she added, 
“Go to-morrow, then, for we know the faces of the cards.” (Mem. de 
Retz, t. iv. p. 164.) The cardinal accordingly went, and no sooner had 
he put his foot in the Louvre, than he was arrested by the captain of 
guards, Villequier, and at once transferred to Vincennes under a strong 
escort. Mazarin undertook to appease the court of Rome at this arrest 
of a prince of the Church. The Marquis of Chiteau-Renaud attempted 
to rouse the populace, but in vain. The imprisonment of the cardinal 
was the death-blow to the Fronde. Parliament, for the first time, entered 
upon its duties with a truly loyal spirit, and the better class of citizens 
openly manifested the delight with which they hailed the incarceration 
of the great ecclesiastical perturbator. 

Mazarin was not idle on his side; he raised 'a body of troops, some four 
thousand in number, and presented himself in Champagne as the libe- 
rator of the country, which was threatened by the Prince of Condé at the 
head of a Spanish force, and having joined his troops to those of Turenne, 
several strong places were captured from the Spaniards. These successes 
served the purposes which he expected from diem; and so far conciliated 
public opinion in his favour, that he was recalled to Paris on the 3rd of 
February, 1653 ; and one of his first acts was to reward Nicolas Fouquet, 
who was appointed joint superintendent of finances with Servien, and 
became at the same time minister of state. It does not appear that the 
appointment was viewed favourably at the time. M. Bazin, in his “ His- 
toire de la France pendant le Ministére de Mazarin,” says that Fouquet’s 
position was subordinate to that of Servien, but this M. Chéruel declares 
to have been a mistake, and he adds that Fouquet had in his mind from 
the very first the overthrow of his more popular and more honest coad- 
jutor. His tactics, he says, were to efface himself, and to wait till finan- 
cial embarrassments should render him necessary to Mazarin, and call 
him to the head of the department of finances. 

Very valuable ecclesiastical benefices were also bestowed upon the abbé, 
to which were now added, with an incongruity peculiar to the epoch, the 
charge of the secret police and the governorship of the Bastille. It was, 
however, no doubt the kind of position that best suited him. He had 
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su even the Cardinal de Retz in the recklessness and audacity of 
his intrigues. He soon, indeed, gave evidence of his activity by de- 
nouncing the conspiracy of Berthaut and of Ricons against the life of 
Mazarin. He procured their arrest, had them tried by his ‘brother, 
Nicolas Fouquet, and strangled, before being broken on the wheel. 
He was also accused by public clamour of attempting the life of the 
Prince of Condé, and went through the form of disinculpating himself 
before the cardinal-minister, who was himself implicated in the same con- 
spiracy. 

The departure of Louis XIV. with his minister for the army once more 
left the capital a prey to intriguers. Mademoiselle de Montpensier was 
especially dreaded, on account of her adventurous disposition. The abbé 
employed spies to watch her every movement, and requested instructions 
as to what he was to do with her if she came to Paris in disguise. 
Several minor demonstrations were put down by his vigilance and 
activity. 

The embarrassments which Nicolas Fouquet had anticipated in the 
cardinal’s finances were not long in manifesting themselves. The corre- 
spondence of Mazarin and Colbert attest that they began to be acutely 
felt as early as the year 1653. Mazarin made himself contractor and com- 
missary-general for the army under an assumed name. He was opposed 
in these projects of gain by the probity of Servien, but he was seconded 
by Fouquet and Colbert, and a brief absence of the former coadjutor in 
October of the same year enabled him to arrange matters so as to meet 
the views of the minister. Mazarin, on his side, while he publicly pre- 
tended that his whole energies were devoted to keeping up a good under- 
standing between the two superintendents of finance, privately sought to 
ensure the ascendancy of Fouquet, in whom he knew that he possessed a 
financier not troubled with scruples, fertile in expedients, and who was 
essential to him, in order to meet the expenses of the state and enrich 
himself at the same time. 

France was indeed in a troublous condition at this epoch. Cardinal de 
Retz had made his escape, and the Prince of Condé had invaded Artois 
at the head of a Spanish army. The abbé had to exert himself to the 
utmost to preserve the tranquillity of the capital, and an equal, if not a 
greater, demand was made upon his brother’s resources to enable him to 
supply moneys wherewith to oppose a victorious army to Condé. Car- 
dinal de Retz had been removed from Vincennes to Nantes on the 30th 
of March, 1654. Escaping from thence on the 8th of August, hecon- 
ceived the audacious project of returning at once to Paris, having himself 
installed there as archbishop in the cathedral, and braving the authorit 
of the king and his minister. Nothing can equal the extremes to which 
a baffled hierarch will sometimes go. A mere accident prevented the 
archbishop accomplishing his purposes and once more awakening civil 
war, for the chapter of Notre-Dame had welcomed the news of his 
evasion by a solemn Te Deum. He fell from his horse, and dislocating 
his shoulder, he was obliged to go to his family domain in Brittany till 
he recovered his health. 

The Frondeurs manifested themselves not the less in great force in 
Paris. Mazarin was burnt in effigy, and the director of police found 
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plenty of occupation in preserving a modicum of order where all was dis- 
order, till the brilliant successes of Turenne came to satisfy the mind of 
the public that the royal authority was gaining in strength and was not 
to be soMasily discarded. Measures of retaliation were soon put in force 
by the procureur-général, for Nicolas Fouquet still held that official posi- 
tion in combination with that of superintendent of finances, and by his 
brother, the abbé. Cardinal de Retz’s revenues were confiscated, the 
factions at the cathedral were expelled or imprisoned, the Archbishop of 
Lyons was called to the primacy of the Gauls, and the necessary means 
were furnished to Marshal de la Meilleraye, governor of Brittany, to 
expel the cardinal from that district. This was effected, and Retz, after 
seeking refuge in Belle Isle, went to Spain, whence he proceeded to 
Rome. This at a time when the vanquished Spaniards had been obliged 
to evacuate Artois, and the dangers which had threatened Mazarin on all 
sides had vanished. The abbé was so elated by his success, and by the 
spoils of the cardinal, that he aspired at this time to exchange his avoca- 
tion of director of police for that of vicar-general—a curious transition. 
The court returned to Paris on the Sth of September, and the first public 
measures with which the cardinal-minister busied himself were to con- 
ciliate the disaffected, especially in parliament and among the “ rentiers” 
—an undertaking in which he was materially assisted by an extensive 
system of bribery, especially of the members of parliament, carried out 
under the auspices of the financial minister, Nicolas Fouquet. 

The whole body was not, however, gained over so readily. A last 
manifestation of opposition declared itself upon the occasion of a bill 
being brought in for the registration of bills of exchange. Louis XIV. 
felt himself strong enough to interfere in person, and hurrying from 
Vincennes in hunting costume, with red doublet, grey hat, and top-boots, 
he taxed the Assembly with exciting troubles in the state by opposing 
edicts that had been approved of by himself—the king. Not a member 
of the House presumed to answer the irate young monarch: they were 
utterly thunderstruck. The Fronde, which was ever receiving its death- 
blow only to raise its head again, was for a third time conquered—con- 

uered with the exile of De Retz, with the defeat of Condé and his 
Spanish auxiliaries, and now with the submission of a refractory parlia- 
ment. 

The influence of Nicolas Fouquet was now at its apogee ; the repre- 
sentative of the Mazarinists in parliament, he was enabled to nominate 
Guillaume de Lamorgnon as its president. Happily, too, for the country, 
he made use of his influence to restore and to promote commerce and 
navigation, neglected by long-continued civil wars. He received, how- 
ever, a material impulse in this direction from Colbert. That great man 
argued, even in those remote days, that commerce depended for success 
upon liberty and security. He urged France to enter into a treaty with 
England which should exempt merchant ships from the penalties of war, 
and he advised Mazarin to allow the English to sell their manufactures 
in France, on condition that they should open their ports to French 
wines. The time was not ripe for such innovations. It required two 
centuries more of misunderstandings, bickerings, war, and mutual losses, 
before one of these principles could be admitted, and the most important 
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of all—the exemption of merchant vessels—not yet so. Unfortunately, 
founding commercial companies, taxing the ships of foreigners, esta- 
blishing factories of silk and the ‘“ Halle aux vins,” did not at once bring 

ist to the mill, and the public treasury was exhausted. Fouquet, to 
meet the difficulty, plunged more and more into those fatal speculations 
which led to his ruin. His only idea of the way to raise money by loan 
was to bribe the lenders to a ruinous extent, and he was backed in such 
proceedings by Mazarin—the principles held by both were, that, during 
a long war, money had been the salvation of the state; “if therefore it 
had been necessary in time of war to obtain money to do things which 
are now called disorder and confusion, it not the less remains that dis- 
order and confusion may be sometimes the salvation of the state’—mere 
Machiavelism. It is shown by Mazarin’s letter to Colbert that he never 
ceased to press the unfortunate superintendent of finances for money, and 
so far there is some excuse for his proceedings, but he might have been 
more scrupulous and more provident—he was neither. It has likewise 
been shown by his will, that Mazarin managed to accumulate three hun- 
dred millions of francs of the present day, during the eight years of 
Fouquet’s ministry. He gave no receipts, and it was with these enormous 
profits that he was enabled to wed his daughters to the greatest men of 
theday. “It remains not the less patent,” M. Chéruel remarks, ‘ that 
the superintendent profited to a certain extent proportionately in these 
unprincipled transactions.” 

It is a curious thing that so long as the two brothers were united in 
combating the Fronde, they worked well together ; but once the common 
danger over, they ceased to do so. The abbé, on his side, was still a 
slave to his passion to Madame de Chitillon—one of the beauties of the 
court of Anne of Austria, allied to the Montmorencys, the Colignys, and 
the Condés ; one of those depicted by Mademoiselle de Montpensier, and 
by the poets designated as one of the “ precieuses” of the day : 


Obligeante, civile et surtout précieuse, 
Qui serait le brutal qui ne l’aimerait pas ? 


Louis XIV. is said not to have been insensible to the charms of the 
duchess, and Benserade, the poet-laureate, denounced the intrigue : 


Chatillon, gardez vos appas 
Pour une autre conquéte. 
Si vous étes préte 
Le roi ne l’est pas. 


She also intrigued with Charles II.; and Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
says she even entertained hopes of being Queen of England, but that 
Henriette de France, widow of Charles I., prevented it. The Abbé 
Fouquet was thus the rival of kings in seeking to win the favours of the 
duchess. She, it is said of all her lovers, preferred the Duke of Nemours ; 
but certain it is that she did not care upon whom her friendship was 
bestowed, so long as it served the purposes of the princes and of the 
Fronde. She had fled the country upon the occasion of the execution of 
Berthaut and Ricons; the abbé interceded for her, and obtained per- 
mission for her return to France, when she immediately conspired with 
Marshal de Hocquincourt—another victim to her seductions—to deliver 
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over Ham and Peronne to Condé and to the Spaniards. This last act 
opened the eyes of the abbé to the compromising position in which he 
stood with regard to the se So vehement were his jealous passions 
that he broke her mirrors and furniture, saying that it was he who had 
provided them. Mademoiselle de Montpensier and Olympe Mancini 
(Mazarin’s niece) both allude to the extraordinary proceedings of this 
couple of intriguers, enveloped as they were in the foul meshes of their own 
nets. Despised by Madame de Chatillon, who always put on the little 
mask of black velvet, which ladies were allowed to wear in those days, 

whenever she met bien, the abbé is said to have consoled himself with 
Madame d’Olonne, where he was the rival of the Marsillacs, the Candales, 
the Gruches, and all that was young and brilliant at court; but abbés 
were not at that epoch, and even at a still later one, dejected by difficulties 
of that kind. As to Madame de Chatillon, she condesecended to accept 
the hand of Christian Louis, Duke of Mecklenburgh, and retired—in as 
far as the court of France was concerned—into private life. She pre- 
served her beauty to a late epoch, for Madame de Sevigné, who visited 
her when she'was with the army of the Duke of Luxembourg, in 1678, 
compared her to Armida in the midst of her warriors. Nicolas Fouquet 
did not resemble his brother the abbé in his passionate admiration of the 
fair sex, or in his incessant pursuit of court ladies; he was too much 
occupied with the passion of making money to admit of another feeling 
to predominate; he sought for what little human sympathy he could 
afford to indulge in, in domestic relaxation and connubial retirement ; he 
had also children to place out in the world; and even as early as in 1657 
he was meditating an asylum, in case of that disgrace, which did not fail 
to fall upon him, coming soon. And he was divided between Concarneau, 

a little port in Brittany, which the abbé had purchased in 1656, with 
monies supplied by his brother—and where they had a large ship of 800 
tons, called the Squirrel, after their own name—and Ham, which had 
been conceded to the abbé, in recompense for his discovering the projects 
of the Duchess of Chatillon upon Peronne. But the fortunes of Nicolas 
Fouquet embraced too intere sting an epoch even after the Fronde, and 
were too curiously characteristic of the times he lived in, before they 
terminated in a sad catastrophe not to deserve being further treated of. 
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A GERMAN SOLDIER* 


“ RecoLitections of an old Hussar Officer from 1802 to 1815.” 
Such is the sub-title of the work we have now under consideration, and 
it requires no further comment. The hero, descended froma ‘noble 
Pomeranian family, was born in a small country-town, in the year 1796, 
when his father was captain in Blucher’s hussars. So soon as he came 
into the world his father wrapped him in his cloak, and proudly dis- 
played him to his squadron on the exercising ground. His christening 
was equally remarkable: the whole regiment attended church, and the 
oldest sergeant carried the infant on his father’s best shabracque, and his 
youthful education was more than Spartan. Up to the age of six he 
never wore shoes or cap, and he was constantly riding about with an 
Hungarian sergeant, who had an enormous long white moustache, by 
which the child held on. In 1792 his father took the field against the 
French, and little Fritz never saw him again, as he was killed in a 
skirmish in the following year. Little Fritz and his sister were en- 
trusted to the care of their grandfather, who had retired to the ancestral 
chateau in Pomerania. He was a curiosity in his way : once on a time 
he must have been eminently handsome, but was now disfigured by 
wounds. His left eye was covered by a black patch, a broad bluish-red 
scar ran across his forehead, nose, and mouth, down to the chin, and 
formed so deep a furrow that a finger might almost be laid in it. A shot- 
wound in the hip made him limp, but for all that he was powerful and 
active, though he was seventy-five years of age. Among his peculiarities 
he carried a small silver bugle, on which he gave all his orders through 
cavalry signals ; and when he went to bed, it was his rule to play the 
first verse of a hymn in lieu of praying. He was charitable to an excess, 
and his chateau was a house of call for all vagabonds and beggars, who 
were never turned empty away. His great panacea for rogues was a 
dose of stick, as the following example will prove : 


A notorious band of thieves once collected in the yard, under various dis- 
guises, in order to break into the house during the night. 1 do not know what 
lucky accident revealed this scheme. Grandpapa was delighted that his rustic 
quietude was about to be broken in upon by a little military adventure, and lay 
in ambush with his most trustworthy men to catch the robbers in the act, in- 
stead of shutting them up in the bakehouse, as he could have done. At my 
earnest request, I, a lad of ten years of age at the time, was allowed to join the 
party. The well-armed robbers offered an obstinate resistance, in which shots were 
fired, but were overcome and bound. The next morning grandpapa had all the 
fellows brought out into the yard, had them laid on a bench, one after the other, 
and fifty lashes dealt to each in the presence of all the villagers. When the 
chastisement was ended, the fellows were stripped of their weapons, and then 
each received a good breakfast and a florin, as viaticum, grandpapa remarking, 
“I thrashed you for trying to rob me; so now be off, and do not let me see your 
faces again, or you will have a double dose.” The fellows bolted at once. 


Fritz remained on this estate, becoming a good shot and rider, and 








* Ein Deutsches Reiterleben. Yon Julius von Wickede. Three vols. Berlin: 
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picking up a small stock of learning at the village school, until his six- 
teenth year, when grandpapa applied to his old friend, Lieutenant- 
General Blucher, to take the lad into his regiment as Junker. He 
consented, and in the year 1802 Fritz prepared to set out. Be- 
fore leaving the chiteau, grandpapa gave a grand banquet in his 
honour, at which the following striking ceremony took place. In the 
presence of all the guests grandpapa gave young Fritz a tremendous box 
on the ears, saying, “ That is the last blow, lad, you must allow to pass 
unpunished in life Henceforth, if any one insults you, or even makes 
an ugly face at you, challenge him with sabres, and fight him so long 
as a drop of blood is left in your veins.” Grandpapa’s valedictory re- 
marks were also eminently practical. As the youth rode away from the 
door, he said: “ Boy, behave yourself properly, live jollily, remember- 
ing that you are of good family, but do not run into debt more than you 
can pay: kiss every pretty girl you come across, but do not spend your 
whole time in running after petticoats. Do not get drunk too often; and, 
before all, observe strictly the regimental regulations and subordination. 
And with that I commend you to God, boy.” 

On the road Fritz picked a squabble with a student, and fleshed his 
sabre, and at length reached the garrison town. This is the description 
of what awaited him : 


Service in those days was harsh and strict, and nothing was known of that 
luxury and effeminacy which unfortunately are so wide-spread in our army at 
present. We Junkers were very sharply looked after, had to work hard, and 
nothing was overlooked. In summer at half-past four, in winter at half-past 
five, the bugler blew the reveille, and we had to leap in a hurry from our hard 
beds ; a draught of water and a crust of ammunition-bread formed our breakfast, 
and off we ran to the stables, for any one who arrived but a minute too late was 
confined for twenty-four hours to the guard-room. The stable go lasted two 
good hours, and we were not allowed to leave the building for a moment. For 
the first four months, in spite of my rank as Junker, I was compelled to do all 
the duties of a private hussar. I cleaned stirrups and leathers with a zeal 
which often brought the perspiration out of me, and rubbed down my little 
Ukraine stallion so carefully, that even my fault-finding captain could not de- 
tect a grain of dust upon it. The most unpleasant an was cleaning my 
saddle, and I remember getting three days’ guard-room, because one of my 
buckles was not properly furbished. 


After eight months of this work, Fritz was promoted corporal, and 
had a man to clean his horse and traps. And in the autumn of 1804 
Blucher arrived at Miinster, where the regiment was quartered. The fol- 
lowing is the description the author gives of old Father Forwards in those 
days: 

His great good temper, modest simplicity and naturalness, as well as the 
hearty mother-wit he ae displayed, rendered General von Blucher ere long 
the favourite of the middle and lower classes, in spite of the great dislike they 
entertained for the Prussians. I saw him helping a peasant for more than half 
an hour in reloading his wood-cart which had been upset. He also managed the 
cold, reserved nobility admirably. He pretended not to notice this coldness, was 
jolly, unsuspicious, and polite to the gentlemen, whom he frequently invited to 
dinner, and managed to gain them over by brimming beakers of Rhenish. On 
such occasions the old hussar general was most open-hearted, but at the same 
time cunning to such an extent as is rarely found combined with better qualities. 
When he liked he could, under the mask of the greatest coolness, carry on the 
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finest diplomatic intrigues, which a on might have envied him. He had, 
too—especially over a glass of wine—the gift of speech, and often proposed 
witty, quickly improvised toasts, hardly to be expected from an hussar general, 
When he pleased he could be most amiable to high born ladies, and display a 
winning, chivalrous gallantry. Still he did not feel altogether comfortable in 
respectable society : actresses, and females of the same stamp, who could stand 
tobacco smoke, punch bowls, and equivocal jokes, were the most agreeable com- 
pany for the general. 


Soon after Fritz received his cornet’s commission he had a duel on 
horseback, in a frontier village, with a French dragoon, and Blucher, to 
save his life, which the Frenchman’s comrades swore to take, sent him off 
to Warsaw, to undertake the transport of a string of Polish horses. The 
next year he obtained his lieutenancy, and almost simultaneously the 
hussars received orders to march against the French. Prior to neni 
Blucher, who seemed ten years younger, inspected the regiment, and 
said, in his deep bass voice, “ Well, hussars, it is a pleasure to see you so, 
and when it really comes to cutting into those accursed parlez vous, you 
will do your confounded duty properly, I am sure.” In conclusion, he 
said to a favourite old sergeant that, so soon as they entered Paris, they 
would crack a bottle of champagne together. Curiously enough, this 
promise was fulfilled in 1814. The Prussian army, however, was in a bad 
state to take the field: the baggage-train was enormous, but the commis- 
sariat and train were most defective. Old Blucher tried in vain to stop 
this; he thought nothing of taking the horses out of a field-officer’s 
fourgon and attaching them to the heavy guns; but his example was not 
generally followed. The battle of Auerstadt soon proved how superior 
the French were to the Prussians. Space will not permit us to give any 
detailed account of it; we will, however, find room for one passage, de- 
scriptive of the scene after the battle. 


The early gathering gloom of an October day rendered it difficult for me to 
find my battalion again, amid the general confusion and dispersion of corps. An 
unbounded disorder reigned in our army, and scenes occurred such as I should 
not have considered possible four-and-twenty hours before. The confusion was 
worst among the infantry, which contained many lately-enlisted foreigners, and 
the officers did not know their men thoroughly. Most of the Poles, who served 
in South Prussian regiments, ran off to join the French, by whom they were re- 
ceived with shouts. Even some Prussian officers of Polish origin dishonoured 
themselves by deserting. Crowds of soldiers threw away their arms and car- 
touche-boxes, tore the military insignia from their hats, plundered the baggage- 
train and military chest with coarse laughter and yells, and went off shouting, 
“It was all over with Prussia now, and they were released from their oath of 
allegiance.” The entreaties, warnings, and orders of the officers remained 
utterly ineffectual with these fellows, many of whom were intoxicated, and on 
this night many officers were most brutally ill-treated, even killed, by their own 
men. 


On rejoining the hussars, our lieutenant found himself under the com- 
mand in chief of General Count Kalkreuth, personally a brave and 
honourable man, but who was now so discouraged that he had no thought 
but of capitulation to the French. ‘This Prince Augustus of Prussia 
and Blucher most strenuously opposed. The former was so furious that 
he shouted, so as to be heard by all the troops, “ Cowards, even if they are 
generals, may surrender, but brave soldiers will cut their way through 
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with me.” Fortunately the negotiations were carried on in the person of 
Blucher, and the followmg was the result: 


Count Kalkreuth rode with Blucher, who appointed me his orderly, to meet 
Marshal Soult, and it was agreed that hostilities should not begin on either 
side until the conference was ended. Marshal Soult behaved most coarsely and 
arrogantly, displayed very brutal manners, which indicated a neglected education, 
and soon so intimidated poor old Kalkreuth, that he once again saw the only 
chance of escape in a cowardly capitulation. During the whole interview our 
Blucher stood, purposely returning with equal imsolence the insolence of the 
French generals. He took but little part in the conversation, which was carried 
on in French, a language he did not understand, but every now and then he 
vented a heavy German oath. At length, Count Kalkreuth dared to make a 
proposition of surrender to him, and had the weakness to allege as his principal 
reason, the safety of Prince Augustus, and of the Guards attached to our corps. 
With a glance of the most furious contempt Blucher looked at the count, and 
then said aloud: “His royal highness Prince Augustus has far too great a 
soldier’s heart to consent to such a cowardly capitulation. The Guards of his 
majesty are fine fellows, but are worth no more here than any other soldier, and 
the deuce take me if I accept such a capitulation for my person.” Count Kal- 
kreuth turned away abashed, and continued his negotiations with Marshal Soult. 
As Blucher frequently heard the word capitulation used, he at last lost patience, 
walked up to Soult, and said in German, which was understood by some of the 
French officers : “1 trust that these gentlemen will not ask anything wrong of 
me, an old soldier who has reached the age of sixty with honour. As an honest 
soldier, | will let myself be cut to pieces at any moment, if it cannot be other- 
wise, but 1 will never capitulate in a cowardly way.” And saying this he 
struck his sabre-hilt till it rattled again. 


But Kalkreuth was not the only general who desponded at this fearful 
pertod of Prussian history; fort upon fort was surrendered, and Prince 
von Hohenlohe’s entire corps laid down its arms. Blucher alone kept the 
field with a division which was daily reduced by desertion. He resolved 
to march into Mecklenburg, in order to draw large bodies of French 
troops in pursuit, and thus foil Napoleon’s operations behind the Oder. 
In this way, too, the disbanded Prussian army would have time to re- 
assemble. In fact, three powerful French divisions, commanded by Murat, 
Soult, and Bernadotte, pursued Blucher, who, after a brave defence, was 
run to earth at Liibeck, where he was compelled to capitulate. At the 
foot of the treaty Blucher wrote, “I only capitulate because I have no 
bread or ammunition left;” and when the French were not inclined to 
suffer this, he threatened to withdraw the capitulation and fight till his 
last man fell. During the attack on the city, our lieutenant was severely 
wounded, but a tanner took compassion on him, and concealed him in his 
house from the French. When he was sufficiently recovered to move, 
he obtained a passport as a cattle-dealer, and started for East Prussia, 
where he intended to join the army again. On the journey he stopped 
for a week at Berlin, and was disgusted at the cringing way in which the 
French were treated, and the arrogance they displayed. He found it 
very hard work to get through the French lines, and on one freezing 
January night was obliged to hide with his guide under a bridge for six 
hours, which cost him the lobe of his ear. He was attached to the staff 
of General I’Estoeq, and had an opportunity of witnessing the battle of 
Eylau, in which the Russians fought with unexampled bravery. On 
riding back to quarters after the battle, he was witness of a very painful 
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scene. He came across a wounded Prussian officer, in whom he recog 
nised a friend of his childhood. The latter, who felt he was about to die, 
implored that an end should be put to his sufferings, and after a long 
hesitation, our hussar ordered one of his escort—a Pole—to blow the 

r sufferer’s brains out, which the trooper did with the utmost coolness, 
About this time our author saw a good deal of the Russians, and the 
following anecdote relating to them will prove amusing : 


The execrable commissariat was the reason why the Russian troops behaved 
very badly in their quarters, and the presence of the enemy was often thought 
preferable to theirs. The poor soldiers would not starve, and hence stole pro- 
visions, and, as is usually the case, many other things stuck to their fingers on 
such occasions. The Cossacks especially displayed a real artistic feeling in 
stealing, and even the severest punishments, which they regularly received on 
the detection of their crime, were of no avail. In corporal punishment these 
Cossacks often showed an indifference to pain which was really astounding. I 
can remember the case of an old Cossack, whose white beard hung down to his 
waist : he had stolen a table-spoon at a house, but was detected and denounced, 
The colonel of the detachment ordered him to receive seventy-five blows with 
the Cossack khantju. The punishment appeared to me severe, and I was about 
to beg the delinquent off, when I saw him take a pull at his spirit-flask, quickly 
dismount, lay himself across the trunk of a tree, and call up the executioners. 
The two fellows struck till all cracked again, and I thought that the poor devil 
would be thoroughly tanned, but he did not move a feature or make the slightest 
complaint. When the quota had been administered he jumped up, rubbed his 
back a little, then walked humbly up to the colonel, tried to kiss his hand, and 
asked, in a flattering tone, “ But, little father, 1 suppose I may now keep the 
shining thing, as I have received my right number of lashes?” It was only 
when the colonel replied in the negative that the Cossack really looked sad, but 
he soon recovered his spirits and trotted away, laughing and talking with his 
comrades as if nothing had occurred. 


After the battle of Friedland, the Russians effected an armistice with 
the French, an example the Prussians were compelled to follow. The 
treaty of Tilsit was the final blow, and the once haughty Prussian army 
was reduced by it to a normal strength of forty thousand men. Our 
hussar asked for and obtained his discharge, although Blucher wished to 
retain him, and he proceeded to visit some relatives in the Ukraine, in the 
hope of obtaining a commission in the Russian army. Foiled in this, he 
returned to Konigsberg at the close of 1808, and early in the following 
year joined the brave and unhappy Von Schill in his uprising against the 
French usurper. He gives us very interesting anecdotes about his leader, 
and darkly hints that he was induced to undertake his rash expedition 
under the impression that his king sanctioned it. Luckily for our author, 
he was thrown from his horse, and a farmer gave him a hiding-place. 
While lying here, he read in an Austrian paper that the brave Duke 
William of Brunswick-Oels was collecting a corps in Bohemia to fight the 
French, and he resolved to make the best of his way to head-quarters, 
On his road the hussar had to swim the Elbe to escape the Westphalian 
gendarmes, but he managed to join the duke after enduring great priva- 
tions. The corps was to consist of two battalions of light infantry, a 
regiment of hussars, and a horse battery. With these troops the duke 
imtended to enter North Germany, and draw the nation to his side, while 
the Austrians held Napoleon in check on the Danube. But the plan 
failed through the jealousy,which even in those days of danger existed 
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between Austria and Prussia, and, after the battle of Wagram, the Duke 
of Brunswick found himself in a very awkward position, still he resolved 
to enter Saxony, and fight his way through to Westphalia. It was a 
mad exploit to try, at the head of some six thousand men, to defy Napo- 
leon and all his German allies, and the duke’s position was rendered worse 
when the Austrians signed an armistice with Napoleon, and he was left 
with only eighteen hundred men. The duke was urged to share in the 
armistice, but declined, and he actually fought his way through North 
Germany till he reached Oldenburg, and put his troops aboard vessels 
which conveyed them to Heligoland, under the fire of Danish batteries. 
Some of the vessels were stranded, and the soldiers aboard were, by 
Napoleon’s special order, sent to the Brest galleys. From Heligoland the 
troops were conveyed to the Isle of Wight and attached to the Anglo- 
German Legion. Here our author was placed on half-pay, for it was 
found on reorganising the Black Hussars that there were many super- 
numerary officers, and he was one of the latest who had joined. To 
support himself, he was compelled to draw money from home, which 
reached him in a very roundabout way. Bills were bought at Wismar 
on Gothenburg, which were again exchanged for others on London, as a 
considerable trade went on at that time between England and Sweden. 
After knocking about for some time at Guernsey, our hussar, tired of 
doing nothing, proceeded to London, and made application to the Duke 
of Brunswick to get him placed on active service. 


The duke himself would have willingly commanded a corps in the Peninsula, 
and thus have taken an active part in the war. He set all his influences in 
London at work to obtain this, tut did not succeed. His most decided opponent 
was Wellington himself. The latter had always declined to have a German 
general under his orders, and the Duke of Brunswick above all, and through his 
omnipotent influence he always contrived to carry his point. I must honestly 
confess that Wellington was quite right. The duke, in spite of all his excellent 
military qualities, was ever avery diflicult subordinate to manage: he could not 
get on with old Blucher, and he would, in all probability, have had a deadly 
quarrel with Wellington within a week. These two temperaments differed 
greatly, and it would have been as easy to unite fire and water as them. Nor 
would the duke haye agreed with the other English generals, and had he been 
entrusted with a division in Wellington’s army, it would have led to every sort 
of annoyance, and soon have placed him in an untenable position. Still the 
English ministry committed a great mistake in not employing the duke on active 
service. He ought to have been appointed to the command of his own Black 
Band and the German Legion, and ordered to operate with some ten thousand 
men on a distinct field. 


Our hussar, however, obtained a passage to Spain to try what he could 
do, and he had numerous letters of introduction. He went aboard ship 
at Portsmouth, and dilates upon the horrible scenes he witnessed at that 
port, and the fights which constantly took place between the soldiers and 
Jack Tars. He landed in the Peninsula on June 1, 1810, and joined the 
mess of the artillery of the Anglo-German Legion during the fortnight 
he spent in Lisbon. This legion was first organised in 1804 from the 
fragments of the Hanoverian army, when it was dissolved in consequence 
of the Convention of Lauenburg. The officers were all Hanoverians, and 
the troops in course of time represented nearly every German state, as 
they were recruited from prisoners taken fgom the French. The com- 
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ition of the legion has been very variously described. At the time of 
its greatest strength it consisted of two dragoon and three hussar regi- 
ments, eight battalions line infantry, two battalions light infantry, four 
batteries of field and two of horse artillery, with a small engineer corps. 
These troops, however, were never combined, but served in the most 
different scenes. A portion of the legion was employed in 1805 for a 
landing in Germany, another in 1807 took part in the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and some corps operated in Sweden for a while. In 1808, 
four infantry battalions, three batteries, the 3rd Hussars, and the light 
brigade were sent to the Peninsula. A portion of these were under 
Moore, and, after the retreat from Corunna, several of the transports were 
wrecked, and hundreds of German soldiers found their death in the sea. 
The 2nd Hussars and the light brigade were also employed in the sense- 
less expedition to Walcheren, where they distinguished themselves, but 
suffered a terrible loss through sickness. Four infantry battalions and a 
battery were sent in 1809 to Sicily, where they remained for several 
years, and greatly distinguished themselves. The legion was also engaged 
in the campaign in the south of France, and fought most bravely at 
Waterloo. When our author landed in the Peninsula, the legion was 
represented by an hussar regiment, four battalions line infantry, and 
three field batteries, all which troops were attached to Wellington’s army. 

The hussar joined head-quarters at Celerico, and his first care was to 
present a letter of introduction which he had to Wellington, from H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, who took every opportunity of aiding Germans 
in England by word and deed : 


To present this letter I required an audience, and this was no easy matter for 
a young subaltern like myself, for the noble lord shut himself up, observed a 
more than princely etiquette, and was not accessible unless some pressing matter 
connected with the service occurred. He associated chiefly with his staff, com- 
“es of a great number of young men belonging to the most aristocratic English 
amilies. His personal appearance produced a peculiar effect upon me; had I 
not known that the man whose presence | now entered was commander-in-chief 
of the British land forces, who had served with distinction in the East Indies, 
and had already gained a name in the Peninsula, the idea would never have 
occurred to me that he was a soldier, so little military was there in his appear- 
ance. The nobleman, accustomed to command, could be at once recognised in 
him, and J might have taken him for a minister, a diplomatist, or a rich landed 
gentleman; but never for a soldier. His dress, too, was rather that of a 
civilian, and consisted of white trousers, waistcoat, and neckcloth, stiffly starched 
shirt, and a light-blue frock coat. On the beardless, finely-chiselled bo there 
was an unmistakable expression of unbending strength of will, great calmness 
and certainty, but at the same time of powerful self-esteem, and, indeed, Lord 
Wellington always seemed to me the true representative of the English aristo- 
cracy. 


The hussar was courteously greeted by Wellington, who expressed his 
regret that he could only offer him a commission in the Portuguese army. 
This being respectfully declined, he attached him as volunteer to Craw- 
ford’s staff, allowing him to draw rations but no pay. After a short 


interview, came an invitation to dinner for the same day, and our lieu- 
tenant found himself dismissed : 


His lordship’s table, at which his numerous adjutants and several field officers 
represented the guests, counted about twenty persons. ‘The service and plate 
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displayed noble wealth. The servants waited in full livery, and most of the fare 
seemed to have come from land; in short, it was difficult to credit that [ 
was at the table of a general who was opposed to a powerful army in the heart 
of a most desolated country. The etiquette at table was so strict, that it could 
not well be stricter at a prince’s table. Most of the officers conversed together 
in a low voice, and all kept their eyes fixed on his lordship, who was very ch: 
of words, to be in readiness to answer his questions. Beaisitte obliged Wel. 
lington to leave the table at an early hour, but at his request the guests remained ; 
mm when the cloth was removed, and the decanters began circulating, all dis- 
played that noisy merriment, which Englishmen, in spite of their formality and 
tilieasa, are wont to indulge in when wine has warmed their blood. 


The story of the Peninsular War has been so often told that we need 
not dwell on it here; it is sufficient to say that our author was severely 
wounded, and was carried from the field in an ambulance cart. As it 
jolted along Wellington rode past, and stopped to express a few words of 
thanks for his past gallant conduct, and our author was highly delighted 
at such sympathy from the generally cold and reserved commander-in- 
chief. After the bullet had been extracted he was sent by easy stages 
to Lisbon, and, on final recovery, joined his regiment of Black Bruns- 
wickers, who were garrisoned in Ireland. As he found, however, that 
there was no prospect of the regiment being employed on active service, 
he resolved to make the best of his way to Russia. He went first to 
Gothenburg, and thence to St. Petersburg; but, as the head-quarters 
and the Emperor were at Wilna, he proceeded without further delay to 
that city, where he was soon attached to the staff of General Barclay de 
Tolly. He found a very unpleasant feeling existing in the army between 
the German and Russian generals, and as a specimen of the latter, we 
will quote his pen-and-ink photograph of General Araktjeyeff, com- 
mander-in-chief of the artillery : 


I have known very few men for whom I felt such internal disgust at the first 
glance, as for this count. All those bad qualities which are only to be found 
im the Selavonic character, were combined in him, but he did not possess a 
single good quality of the race. He was cringingly flattering to all high- 
standing persons of influence, and, to make up for it, harsh, brutal, and 
cruel to his inferiors. 1 was once eye-witness how he treated a Russian 
veteran, covered with orders, who did not notice his approach and neglected 
to salute him. He struck him over the head with a large stick so violently, 
that the poor man sank to the ground senseless, and lay in a pool of blood. 
Without deigning a further glance at the victim of his brutality, he quietly 
continued his walk. At the same time this man was so wretchedly timid, 
that his cowardice became proverbial with the army. He could not endure 
firing, and when an action began he would ride away at full speed; and yet 
he was commandant of the artillery! It was always a riddle to me, that so 
gentle a monarch as the Emperor Alexander should tolerate such a ruffian in 
ls vicinity, and even allow him considerable influence. But there was no 
lack of such contradictions im the Russian army of that day, and any foreigners 
who wished to serve in it, was compelled to put up with much that was un- 
pleasant and even hurtful to his feelings. 


Our author states that at the period when hostilities began with 
France, Barelay had not more than 110,000 men under his orders, 
while the second western army, under Bagration, did not amount to 
beyond 35,000, and the army of reserve was about the same strength. 
Thus, then, the Russians had not more than 200,000 men, of whom 
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20,000 were Cossacks, to oppose to Napoleon’s army of at least 400,000. 
On the approach of the French the Russians evacuated Wilma, and 
orders were given that the stores of provisions should be burnt, to pre- 
vent them falling into the hands of the enemy. But the Jews bought 
most of the stores from the commissariat, and bags of sawdust were burnt 
for flour. The Polish Jews, who cheated both sides equally, made enor- 
mous fortunes during the campaign. On the march to Drissa the army 
suffered severely by the desertion of the Poles, who had been foreed 
under arms, a the loss, during the first month, our author estimates at 
no less than 6000 men. Ere long the Emperor Alexander became so 
sick of the squabbling among the generals, than he ran away from the 
army, leaving the command to Barclay. At first it was proposed to 
make a stand in the lines of Drissa, but the commander-in-chief thought 
it wiser to effect a junction with the second army, and this was carried 
out just before Smolenzk. The united armies had a strength of 115,000 
line troops, and about 6000 Cossacks and irregulars. Against these 
Napoleon had at least 180,000, and Barclay had no resource but to con- 
tinue his retreat. This aroused such dissatisfaction among the Russians, 
that Alexander was forced to yield to the public voice, and deposed 
Barclay from the command-in-chief, which was given to Prince Kutusoff, 
a man of sixty-nine years of age. The battle of the Borodino soon 
ensued, in which our author had for the first time the unhappiness of 
fighting against his own countrymen. The Russians, he states, displayed 
extraordinary tenacity in the combat, and he saw wounded men rush 
empty-handed on the foe, to tear their weapons from them and kill 
them. Even those who lay on the ground wrestled in the last death- 
pangs. and sought to wtin Me each other with their fists. The terrible 

attle lasted twelve hours, and the Russian loss, in killed and wounded, 
was 40,000, while that of the French was from 20,000 to 30,000. This 
will serve to show the bitterness displayed on both sides. In spite of 
Prince Kutusoff’s unfounded bulletin of victory, the battle of Borodino 
will ever remain an honour to the Russian army. Barclay de Tolly dis- 
played the most extraordinary bravery, and had four horses shot under 
him; but this much maligned man was forced to resign his command, 
and was maltreated by the populace at Kaluga, while Kutusoff, who had 
done nothing, had honours heaped upon him, and received a present of 
100,000 silver roubles from his blinded monarch. Our author, who was 
again severely wounded, was conveyed in a cart to Moscow : 


Here I found the population in the greatest excitement, and the long streets 
and wide squares of the enormous city were filled with a restlessly heaving mass. 
The most varying reports were spread, but no one could distinguish truth from 
falsehood. It was officially announced that our army had gained a brilliant 
victory at the Borodino, but the thousands of wounded and stragglers, who 
gradually arrived, as well as the news that the army was retreating, contradicted 
the victory. ... The sight offered me outside the gates of Moscow | shall 
never forget. As if a national migration were taking place, hundreds of thousands 
of persons were leaving the doomed city, heavily laden with their traps. Horses 
and conveyances were not to be procured for money, and even well-dressed men 
pushed trucks before them, and walked along with heavy bundles like Jew 
pedlars. Scenes of despair, of misery, of the deepest horror, occurred every- 
where, and yells, groans, and execrations of the foe, whose thirst for conquest 
entailed the ruin of Moscow, filled the air. At the same time there was any 
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quantity of quarreling, for nearly every minute the road was blocked, and the 
enormous procession could only move at a snail’s pace. Orderlies and adjutants, 
who had important despatches to deliver, dashed through, and with the reckless- 
ness of noble Russians loviabed blows of their whips, which entailed fresh cursing 
and objurgations; in short, it was such a scene as I could not have supposed 
possible. 


Our author is of opinion that the burning of Moscow did not have such 
influence on the progress of the war as has generally been supposed. 
Even had the city been spared, Napoleon could not have remained there 
for the winter with his army, as provisions would have run short. The 
Cossacks, of whom twelve thousand arrived from the banks of the Don 
at this time, would have cut off his transports. The real destruction of 
the French army, according to our author, was the purposeless delay of 
four weeks at Moscow, instead of at once retreating or advancing into 
Little Russia. After the retreat of the French, Moscow offered a terrible 
appearance, and the returning citizens were furious at the attempt Na- 
poleon made to blow up their sacred Kremlin, in which he, fortunately, 
only partially succeeded. With the wanton desecration of the churches 
by the French, the war assumed a fearfully barbarous character on the 
side of the outraged nation, and their savageness surpassed even anything 
the hussar had witnessed in Spain : 


The most furious were the women, although as a rule the fair sex in Russia 
are generally gentle, good-tempered, and submissive. I saw a well-dressed and 
rather good-looking female tear the heart out of the body of a still quivering 
grenadier, and display it to the mob with a yell of triumph. I could mention 
a number of similar instances. Thus, we frequently found the bodies of French- 
men hung up by the feet from trees, so that the poor wretches must have died 
in agony; others were laid between boards and sawn in two, or fastened to 
horses and dragged to death across-country. And yet, I repeat, the old Russian 
race is genera y good tempered and kind, and the utmost frenzy alone could 
imduce such barbarity. 


While the French lay down and died by the roadside on the retreat, 
the Russians were also very badly off; owing to the cheating of the com- 
missariat the troops were shamefully rationed, and the army on the march 
to Wilna melted away in the most extraordinary manner. The French 
were utterly demoralised, and our author states that one day he, with but 
six Cossacks, took fifty voltigeurs prisoners. Although these men were 
armed, they did not dare offer any resistance. Of the many horrible 
scenes connected with the retreat the most horrible is, perhaps, the 
following : 

On December 5, under such intense cold that I could not sit my horse, but 
was forced to run by its side, I noticed a deserted peasant sledge in a wide plain 
of snow. The Cossacks I had with me curiously raised the canvas covering, and 
I went up to it. The sight 1 witnessed was fearful. A dead officer, both of 
whose feet had been shot off, was lying by the side of the corpses of two little 
girls, who must have been frozen or starved to death, for they held some strips 
of raw horseflesh in their rigid hands, which the frost had rendered hard as 
stone. Crouching in one corner was a lady, wrapped up in costly velvets and 
dirty horsecloths, almost a skeleton through hunger and cold, but yet displaying 
regular features and large black eyes, from which all animation, however, hac 
disappeared. In a faint voice she implored food for a babe, which she held 
tightly pressed to her bosom with both hands, in order to warm it. When she 
showed it to us, in order the more to excite our compassion, this babe was also 
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a corpse. The despair of excessive sorrow at this moment seized on the un- 
happy mother, she uttered a heartrending cry, and then, with a strength and 
rapidity hardly to be expected from so utterly exhausted a woman, she tore a 
pistol from the belt of a Cossack and blew her brains out. As I learned after- 
wards from papers found in the sledge, it was the family of a French colonel 
of as a which had thus miserably perished. Only too many such cases 
occurred. 


At Wilna our hussar had the pleasure of giving a hearty thrashing to 
a rich Jew, who kicked an old French officer, who was unable to retaliate, 
because he had lost both hands. The fellow had the impudence to com- 
plain to General Miloradovitch, but when the latter heard the facts he 
told his Cossacks to give the Jew another thrashing. At Wilna the losses 
of the Russian army during the winter of 1812 were reckoned. Kutusoff 
had left the camp of Yarulino with exactly 110,000 men, and after a seven 
weeks’ march he had scarce 50,000 left. And it must be borne in mind 
that he did not fight a single engagement during the P riod. Cold and 
the peculation of the commissariat had done the work. On hearing of 
York’s capitulation at Tauroggen, our author resolved to leave the Rus- 
sian service, and as a reward for past exertions the government gave him 
the order of St. George, fourth class, which was greatly esteemed, as it 
could only be obtained through bravery in the field. On reachin 
Konigsberg, however, the hussar discovered that York’s step was regard 
as premature, and it was not known whether he might not be tried by 
court-martial for it, and in all probability shot. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the “old Bear,’’ as he was popularly termed, 
should give our author a very unceremonious reception, until he reminded 
him how they had fought together side by side in Mecklenburg. The 
result of the interview was that York requested the hussar to undertake 
the training of the Landwehr cavalry of East Prussia. It was asad dis- 
appointment to remain in country quarters and see his comrades go off 
to the wars, but the Fatherland required his services at home, and he could 
do nothing but obey. Indeed, sacrifices were the rule at this season in 
Eastern Prussia: 


The landlords and farmers gave us all the horses for nothing, or, if they were 
very poor, at small prices, eakvaied oxen to their ploughs. I remember a far 
from wealthy farmer who gave us a young horse, but would not at any price part 
with a mare he had, because she annually dropped a valuable foal. I had gone 
away about an hour from him when he came after me, and said in his honest 
East Prussian dialect, “1 have thought it over, captain; a man must now give 
all he has for our king, and so you can take the grey mare, and pay me enough 
- buy me an old horse to drag my cart, for | have not a crown piece in the 
ouse.” 


A few months later the writer heard from his old commandant, Blucher, 
that he had a vacancy to offer him in his corps, and he could not resist 
this temptation. On reaching head-quarters, Marshal Forwards, as he 
was now universally called, did not appear to him to have altered in the 
least ; he was jolly as ever, though he had serious causes of vexation. 
The Russian generals Sacken and Langeron felt their pride insulted at 
being under a Prussian commander, and refused to obey. Here Blucher’s 
mother-wit came into play, and he rendered himself such a favourite with 
the Cossacks that they Léa he was born on the banks of the Don, 
and was removed to Prussia by some accident. The appointment Blucher 
had to offer our author was that of orderly officer to General Sacken, and 
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he trusted to his discretion to remove some of the existing differences. It 
is amusing to read his account of the abuse Blucher lavished on the Rus- 
sian generals, especially on Langeron, whom he detested the more because 
he was of French extraction. The battle of the Katzbach, however, re- 
conciled Blucher and Sacken, and they learned to estimate each other's 
sterling qualities. During the battle of Wartenburg—York’s most 
brilliant victory, our author was sent with despatches to Blucher: 


He was evidently in a good temper, and had a jest for each company as it 
marched past. Thus I heard him shout to some poor Landwehr troops, who had 
taken off their worn-out boots and were wading through the mud barefooted, 
* Well, boys, you ave clever fellows; you would sooner go barefoot than have 

our boots full of mud.” A Landwelrman replied ill-temperedly, “ Yes, excel- 
aly it is wretched work with the boots, they will not hold together.” “ Ah, 
you stupid devil, why are the Frenchmen standing over there, ae for you to 
take their boots off them? It’s famous walking on Paris soles, and the fellows 
will soon have to hurry back to France at such a rate that it will be a pity for 
good shoes. So, children, look sharp and get new boots from the Frenchmen,” 
old Blucher replied, with a loud laugh, to which the Landwehr responded with a 
shout of delight. 


Our author describes in glowing language the battle of the natious 
which sealed the fate of Napoleon. Both Russians and Prussians fought 
with distinguished bravery, and without the slightest jealousy. One 
episode, the Russian attack on the village of Pfaffendorf, is worthy quo- 
tation : 


As the village of Gohlis was now sufficiently protected by two Prussian batta- 
lions, at three p.w. Sacken ordered his troops to advance once again on Pfaffen- 
dorf. After a long struggle, a few battalions at last succeeded in reaching the 
centre of the straggling village, but the French worked their batteries in thie 
Rosenthal so well that our men were compelled to fall back again. During thie 
bombardment a large house was fired, in which lay several hundred French, 
Prussian, and Russian wounded. It was terrible to see these poor wretclies 
attempt to save themselves, but mostly unable to do so owing to their weakness 
or their wounds, and suffer the martyrdom of burning alive. Many Russian 
soldiers, it is true, defied the flames and enemy’s bullets, and dashed into the 
burning building to save their comrades, but did not always succeed, and many 
of the rescuers found death im their generous effort. Some of the wounded 
tottered up to us, only dressed in a shirt, all black with smoke, and with the 
bandages burnt off their wounds. One young Polish officer, whose nose, chin, 
and one eye had been carried away by a cannon-shot, but who yet clung to life 
with extraordinary tenacity, I carried for a time on the front of my saddle-bow, 
for the purpose of conveying him to our ambulance. As I received fresh orders 
while proceeding there, | handed over my protégé to a slightly wounded Rus- 
sian. The pair had got but a few yards from me, when a cannon-ball so <e- 
stroyed them that their bodies actually flew in the air in patches. This burning 
French lazaretto at Pfaffendorf was the most fearful sight I witnessed during 
the whole of my military career. 


The scenes inside Leipzig were equally exciting : thus, a large house 
was occupied by Poles, who incessantly fired on the advancing Russians. 
In vain did our hussar call to them to surrender; the major swore that 
they would never yield to a Russian, and, in faet, they were shot down to 
the last man. After the Elster-bridge was blown up, the French officers 
were taken prisoners en masse, and so many delivered up their swords to 
our author, that he was compelled to break their blades on a gun-wheel. 
The enthusiasm of the Prussians was intense. An old captain of Land- 
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wehr said, in the author’s hearing: “Two of my sons fell before, and I 
have just received news that my third lad was shot at Méckern, but it is 
not too high a price to pay for such a victory as this. Why did God 

nt me sons, unless they could die for our king and our Prussian 
fatherland?” The allies slowly followed the French up, and at the 
beginning of the next January crossed the Rhine. At Brienne a des- 
perate night engagement took place, in which Von Sacken was obliged 
to draw his sword, and his adjutant was killed by his side. It ts plam 
that the army of Silesia suffered terribly during the campaign of 1814, 
and on more than one occasion was within an ace of being destroyed. 
Things got to the worst when old Blucher was taken ill: 


The field-marshal, who was suffering from inflammation of the eyes, was 
ordered to protect them with a green shade, and as such a thing could not be 
procured at once, he put on an old lady’s bonnet with a deep poke. Any one 
who had seen this man of seventy-three years of age, lying im his carriage, 
wrapped in a fur cloak and with this bonnet pulled over his eyes, would never 
pave supposed that this decrepit and laughable apparition was Blucher, the 
general of hussars, the celebrated Marshal Forwards of the army of Silesia. 

The troops suffered terribly through want of food: they had plenty of 
champagne to drink but no meat to eat, and they were growing despon- 
dent through the manner in which Napoleon seemed to multiply himself 
and deal them blow after blow. At length, however, light dawned : 
Colonel von Grolmann talked seriously with Alexander, and induced him 
to decree that Generals von Winzengerode and Von Biilow should join 
the army of Silesia, and advance on Paris. The spitits of the troops 
were also aroused by a smart night attack York made on Marmont’s 
corps: 

About seven in the evening of a starlit night the Prussian attacking columns 
started in perfect silence. Not a word was spoken, not a pipe lighted, for fear 
of attracting the attention of the enemy, ool we marched on like an army of 
ghosts. Watchfulness on outpost duty has never been one of the praiseworthy 
military qualities of the French, and thus our van was enabled to get within five 
hundred yards of the enemy’s bivouac-fires without being noticed. Suddenly, 
at a signal from General York, the troops burst into a loud hurrah, the drummers 
beat their instruments as if about to break them, the bugles brayed, the fugle- 
horns piped: in short, there was a tremendous row. And then all dashed at 
full speed upon the startled French, who had not at all expected this nocturnal 
attack. All who did not manage to escape, were cut down, stabbed, or trampled 
by our horses, and we incessantly pursued the foe, who at last got into such a 
state of disorder that regiments attacked one another. Our loss was but 
slight, but we captured about fifty of the enemy’s guns. 


The capture of Paris, our author declares, was not such an easy task 
as it has been described. Detached fights took place all round the city, 
and considerable bravery was displayed by the French. Langeron, after 
an obstinate attack, carried the Montmartre, and was about to shell Paris, 
had not Alexander threatened to cashier him if he did so. If Blucher 
had had his way, the city would have been bombarded for four-and- 
twenty hours, and then taken by storm. As for the Russian troops, they 
were furious, for their argument was, “ Moscow the Holy was burnt, and 
Paris must be burnt in return.” The army of Silesia was insulted by not 
being allowed to join the triumphal procession, because the troops were 
too ragged. Blucher refused to go, alleging his illness, while York de- 
clared bluntly that he had no full-dress uniform, and, besides, could not 
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leave his troops. It was certainly an ungracious return for all the 
exertions the army of Silesia had made. General dissatisfaction was felt 
that the troops were not quartered on the Parisians in the same way as 
Napoleon had treated Vienna, Berlin, and other German capitals, and the 
indulgence shown France was so great that, on March 31, York’s troops 
were obliged to satisfy their hunger with ammunition bread. The 
Prussian commanders, however, speedily rectified this by writing their 
own requisitions for provisions, and having them executed by the adjoin- 
ing villages. 

Von Sacken being appointed military governor of Paris, our author 
naturally accompanied him as adjutant. He left him in May on furlough, 
and revisited his Penates, until the return of Napoleon to France called 
him back to the army. General satisfaction was felt at Blucher being 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Prussian army, which consisted of 
one hundred thousand well-trained troops. Our hussar fought at Ligny, 
one of the most gallant actions the Prussians ever contended, and though 
they were defeated, they were not at all dishonoured. 

On the 17th of June the Prussian troops crossed the Dile in very good 
spirits, to which Blucher in no slight measure contributed. Although 
he had been shaken by his fall on the previous day, he had rubbed his 
limbs with brandy, done the same for his inner man, and now rode, 
though in great pain, by the side of the troops, scattering jokes in all 
directions, which ran along the ranks like wild-fire. At night the 
Prussians bivouacked in the pouring rain, not far from Wavre, and made 
themselves tolerably comfortable with abundant provisions and spirits. 
They were well aware that they would have to fight again ere long, 
for Blucher had promised to support Wellington, and the old marshal 
was not the man to break his word. This idea greatly cheered the 
troops, who were burning to repay the yesterday’s defeat. 

About Waterloo our hussar has not much to tell us, for at the mo- 
ment he got within the enemy’s line of fire, a bullet struck him in the 
right shoulder-blade, and completely smashed it. His military career 
was thus stopped for ever. According to his editor, Captain Fritz (we 
regret that we do not learn his family name) died only two years back, 
universally respected, and true to the last to the motto, “‘ With God, for 
King and Fatherland.”’ In his time he probably saw more service than 
any of his contemporaries, and it is to be regretted that he did not get 
beyond a captaincy. This may be, perhaps, accounted for by the fact 
that his actual service with the Prussian army was not long. Great 
thanks are certainly due to Julius von Wickede for publishing this 
biography, which must be of good effect in Prussia, and aid in removing 
that slightly ignoble panic which was felt in Germany during the past 
year. Equally pleased are we to notice the healthy tone the old soldier 
employs when speaking of the first Napoleon: although animated by a 
hatred of the French, which we of to-day cannot understand, but which 
was eee justified by the humiliation the Germans suffered at the 
hands of their foes, our hussar never condescends to vulgar calumny of 
a great man. Throughout his biography we notice, on the contrary, a 
respectful admiration for the greatest captain of his age. Even in the 
overthrow of the Empire, the French must have found a melancholy 
consolation in the thought that a European coalition was required in 
order to check the progress of the conqueror. 


